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STATICE IN THE POSSESSION OF THE EAKL OF CARNARVON 


A NEW MASTERPIECE OF EGYPTIAN SCULPTURE 


By ALAN H, GARDINER, D_Lrrr. 


THe fragmentary painted limestone statue, which Tam privileged here to publish 
out of the treasures of Lon] Cararvon’s collection, is assuredly one of the greatest 
achievements of Eeyptian seulpture, Tt ie the portrait of a Indy of rank, coming, 
no doubt, from the serdab or statue-chamber of « tomb in the vast Pyramid-field 
which extends southward trom Gleeh, Only the head and the shoulders ryimnin; and 
the amall size of the figure will be appareny when it ia stated that the total measure- 
ment from the top of the head to the bottom «f the hreak i# only twenty-five 
eentimetres. ‘The breadth of the faee inside the wig is aeven centimetres, anid the 
distance from the chin to the point where the parting of the natural hair disappears 
under tho similarly parted wig is no more than 82 centimetres. Our Frontispiece 
gives, os indeed any reproduction would give, tho impression of # life-size portrait; 
and thie fact compels the reflexion how fittle the actual sealy of a consummate work 
of art adds to, or takes from, its value for the sywetator, The skin. is painted 
a warm yellow, the conventional colour chosen by the Eyyptiate as. characteristic of 
ther womenfolk; the lips had previously been given a red colour, and this still 
shows faintly beneath the yullow. The heavy wig ts black, ad are alao the aatural 
lair, the eyes and the eye-brows, A tightly-fitting white tunie hangs from thie 
shouklers, leaving the arm and « small portion of the chest bare; around the neck is 
fastened « bead-necklet represented by alternate painted bands of red and blue, As an 
eminent eritic has pointed ouf to me, the colours here are an essential part of the 
artist's scheme, nol a superfluous element a9 in Greek sculpture they often seem to be, 
The amazing vitality of the face is enhanced by the dene solidity of the black wig, 
and the multi-coloured peotora! lends brightness and guiety t the whole For the 
workmanship no praise can:be too high; the moulding of the face, und still more of 
the breasts, is of atirpussinig dehiouey. 

The wnonymoua artist hus been fortunate In Ins model! ber features are of the: 
heavy type (apparently churacteristic of the Egyptian aristocracy in the early Dynasties) 
familiar. from the Nofret of the Cairo Miwenm and from the wife of Mycerinus in the 
Boston group’; but she is free from the sullenness of the one, and from the some- 
whit commonplace halfamile uf the other. The fleshy lipa aud the broad nose might 

i "Thee deguiiuee of the banda from tap be bottom je rod; blue, ged, bhie, rod; the Ioaest rts | is 
siarrower than the mal ‘The eolowra pow are nowh darkened. | 

' For thin latter see O. Masvean, Eeeais aur P'Art Egyption, yp 38) Ba, 87 

Journ, of Egypt, Arch. 1. i 
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have betrayed a lesser master into the suggestion of coarseness, but this danger has 
been sticcessinlly gvoiled. And indeed so entirely mbsent is over-eniphasis in ony 
direction, that it seams impossible to «define the expression of the face otherwise than 
‘a8 significant of the inost vatied, yet obaenre, potentialities. Is she grave or gay, frank 
or secretive, of material or of spintual mind? The profile, at least, seems almost 
childish in its candour and imiocence (PL If) Be her character what it may, the 
dominant note of the portrait is the vitality of its womanhood—a ‘vitality, however, 
perhaps latent aa yet and still seeking ity outward expression. | 

The support at the back of the statue 1a modern, and the break was of a band 
such as to leave bat little clae as to the posture of the origmal. The position of 
the arms might suggest that they hung straight down the sidea, but the impression 
gained is that of a sitting statun The chances are that it did not form part of ao 
group; when a marrie| comple is depicted the wife seldom {ails to grasp her hisband’s 
arm or shoulder in token of ‘affection; children ore represented, if at all, as of 
smaller size, and in some examples clasp their father's leg, Probably oni statue stood 
slene and independent of any other figures; however, independent female statues are 
rire, and we must take it that this one portrayed a girl, or young woman, of very 
exalted rank. It is not unpleasing to think of her as a royal princess; nor, indeed, 
is this fancy im the least improbable. 

The clese anslogy of the features with those of Nofret aml the wife of Mycerinus 
indicutes as the date the Fourth Dynasty (nc; 2000—2750); the work of the Fifth 
Dynasty was more elegant, bot less profound, A detail not to be overlooked is the 
appearance of the natural lmir beneath the wir, os in both the statues already meti- 
tioned. Note further that, as in the case of Nofret, the wig congealed the exrs. 

For the benefit of such readers a¥ are not students of Egyptology, T add a few 
words of explanation concerning the purpose of this and similar statues, They were 
epecifically funerary in character, and had an important practical function to -perforni. 
The corpse was doomed bo perish, in apite “Wf whatever precautions might be taken 
by the embalmer to stave of decay and corruption. None the less; it was essential 
that the body should remain intact, and it was consequently hidden away im ite sareo- 
phagus at the bottom of a deep burial shaft, far from the reach of men. But immortality 
demanded asmduous tending and care, if the deceased waa thus inaccessible. liow was 
le to receive his daily meal of oxen and geese, beer and bread? For this purpose a 
substitute had to be provided, and it was provided in the form of a statue carved 
as true to life as the craftsman's: art coukl make it—a realistic, and to tlie Eeyptians 
even 6 real, embodiment of the dead man’s personality It has not heen emphasized 
sufficiently tat every Egyptian #tatue was deliberntely brought to life by magical 
passes and spells, before it, wae walled up in the recesses of the serdah, ‘The sculptor: 








in Ancient Egypt was called ‘the vivifiar’ ( (vo and the wont for ‘to carve’ 
was the same as that for 'to oreate” ‘to give birthi* (ffl): itis perhaps not fantastic 


ta think that, in the begiuuing, these expressions were literally understood, At all 
events, mich funeraty statues were mimetically vivified by the mtaal of “Opening tho 


' Seo G, Entor Surrs, Oy the Sigmisermoe nf the Geographiont Distribution of the Practica of 
Mumaifeation, p. 42, where this conjecture waa fret expressed by om. 3 
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Mouth,’ performed first, perhaps, at the seulptor's workshop (the ‘ house-of-gold =). 


aud agam at the final interment, It was probably on this last oecasion, and possibly 
then alone, that the statue was displayed to the admiring gaze of relatives, frien 


ds, 
and servants, afterwards to be wallod up in a tiny outbuilding of the tomb, absolutely 
closed but for a chink before which the priestly officiant stood to make the daily 
funeral offering’: Thus the living could remain in touch with their dead, 

Te ourselves, accustomed to regard Art as a thing in and for itself, it may seem 
incredible that auch skill, euch manifest creative feeling, were expended for a mainly 
utilitarian purpose. But history points unmistakeably in that direction: Art is but 
the by-product of men's practical euds, nay more, of men’s early superstitions 


' Soe (eg,) Mr Bluckmun's article 7. Ea. vol. 1m, bp, 260-4, 


THE FUTURE OF GRAECO-ROMAN WORK IN EGYPT! 
By Proresson B, P. GRENFELL 


T nap hoped that Part XI of the: Oxyrhynches Papyri would be published 
before the date of this meeting, but thoogh the composition of the volume was 
finished by the end of Muy, the printing has been somewhat slower than usual 
owing to the war, The book, however, ie now being bound, and is promised for 
December. Professor—or, as he now is, Captain—Hunt has been away on military 
service during the last year, and though he took part in the decipherment and 
translation of the papyri in the earlier stages of the volume, the commentary un- 
fortunately lacks Ins accustomed share in its composition. Part XI consisted practically 
entirely of literary texts, either classical, Graceo-Egyptian, or theological; Part XII 
om the other hand contains official and private docaments, chiefly of the thind centary 
ot the Christian era, We hope in the future to keep more closaly tu the chrono- 
logical arrangement of the non-literary doeiments from Oxyrhynchua which was 
olverved im some of the earlier voliimes of the series, but was abandoned when 
literary popyri claimed nearly the whole available: spuce; The most important 
section ia that concerning the senate. which was established at Oxyrhynelims, sa in 
other capitals of nomes throughout Egypt, in a, 202. [t was mora or less based on 
a Greek mextel, and for a canlury the inunicipslity enjoyed a certain amount of 
freedom of government; but early in the fourth century: most of its powers were 
usurped by a representative of the central administration called a logistes or eurator 
Of the papyri belonging t6 this section (he earliest js a short Wecree of the Emperor 
Caracalla, probably in A.D. 215, when he Visited Egypt. concerning the behaviour of 
senstors. It runs as follows: "Proclamation of the Emperor Caesar M. Aurelius Severus 
Antoninus Parthiows Maximus, ete. If a senator strike or censure im an unseemly 
manner the president or another senator, he sliall be deprived of his rank, and set 
mm A position of dishonour. Published at Babylon (ie. Babylon near Cairo) in the 
pubbe colonnade, the magistrate in office being Anrelias Alexgnder:..from Heliopolis’ 
From this we may gathur that the meetings in the early days were somewhat turbulent. 
Another papyras containg m notice of a Special meeting suvimoned by the president, 
who bears-a long list of municipal titles, in abeut Ap, 384, | | 
The queetias of the tranepert of provisions for the -raost-noble acldiers does not admit! eon a briaf 
ileliy, aul for tits fearon, anil sinde jutters fronr his excetioncy: the dicsootes Aurelius Proteas, ne well 
Me fromm bis extelloney Amumutius ary Urging i on thin matter, aud thy hosts to receive the. aupplins 
ure niready at anchor, jt became inner Lu Aimar a special genera! ner AY ies -aaoniu cio 


) An address deliversd at the Genera! Meeting of the Exploration Fund, November Iv, 181e 
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atitable plage, in order Hist « diapussiin mar be held on this single oubject, and the obligations per- 
furmed aa quickly as possible Accordingly bi order that every one, being informoil of thia, may: 
willingly act da senator (1) today, which ia the 16th, the lsttera are publicly exhibited. I thought it 
Fight that yoo should know by thie proclamation that [ have instructed you, being now im possession 
of the facts, to sesembie awiftly in view of the orders, since no other enbject remains for the present 
taeeting, and to vote upon the elections of those who are to serve. 

‘The Ind (7) year, (month) 15.' 


Three long papyri give reports, divided into sections, of discussions In the senate 
in 4.0, 270—274, with the names of the speakers und abstracts of their remarks, while 
another contains a list of resolutions passed at « sitting, so that a very fair general 
idea of the proceedings can be obtained. 

The debate ov each topic was generally opened by the reading of a communication 
lrom the goyernor of the nome or some other external afficial, or by an explanatory 
speech from the president, who usually took a leading part in the diseussion. The 
senators’ romarke were frequently collective (the word corresponding to * Hear hear’ 

r ‘bravo’ was #xeave); but sometimes one set of magistrates spoke, or an individaal 
senator, Au official of the senate, who is prominent in bringimg matters to a deciaton 
or collecting information, ie called the ‘syndic, a kind of legal adviser, who wlso 
acted as the advocate of the senate in courts of law; but the officiala of the central 
government do not take part directly in the debates. 

The aubjects of diseusmon concern partly administration, partly finanee. Under 
the former head ¢ome the appointments of various local mupistrates, the supply of 
whom tended to diminish in the third century owmg to the lack of candidates able 
and willing to incur the necessary expenses of office. 

Thos one section describes an animated discussion on the question of the appomt- 
ment of a public banker, The first speech came as una! from the president, who 
pointed out that persons already holding a pnblic office were eligible for election to 
a second, and it was on this question that most of the enbsequent debate turned; 
for after a second speech from the president urging an immediate election, but leaving 
the choice of a candidate to tle senate, the members of the tribe which by rotation 
was responsible for the appointments to public duties propozed the wlection of 
Ptolemaens, chief-priest, one of the minor municipal officials, The next «peccl: was an 
objection to this nomination from Hudasmon, an exegetes (one of the higher magistrates), 
‘ou the ground that the burden of two offices was heyond Ptolemaeus' means, as was 
also pleaded by the chief-priest himself. The president's auggestion, that more presenre 
should be brought to bear wpon Ptoleriacus, as baiig too tnodest, led to retewed 
protests from him and Eudaemon; but though disposed to make some convessian 
with regan] to the office already held by Ptolemaeus, the president would take no 
refusal on the question of the bankership; and the senators showed their opinion by 
the customary acclamations, A final appeal from Ptolemaens, supported by a reminder 
of hia past services from his champion, was disregarded, and his election as public 
banker was proposed by the president and accepted by the senate, a last pood won 
for Ptolemaeus being spoken by Eudaemon, aequiescing in the verdict of the majority. 

As an example of debates on financial questions I may cite section dealing 
with the supply of dail for making the vestments required in a temple at Oxyrhynchus, 
and the amount to be paid to the yarn-merchants. The opening. apeech of the 
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president explained that a previous resolution of the senate concerning the budget 
of the temple required modification on account of the diffenlty of obtaining jarn 
for manufacturing the temple vestments, Owing to the refusal on innbility of the 
village flax-spinners and their wives to carry out their engagemonts, it had apparently 
become upcessary to apply to the city yarn-merchants for the material, as was peiuted 
out by the syndic, why reported that the price demanded was 49 denarii (196 drachnaina), 
of which 11 denarij had already been advanced from tho State Treasury, This price 
was considered too high hy the senate,-aod they reduced it to 30 denarii, a figure: 
accepted by the syndic, who then undertook to present a sample to the weavers 
appoiuted for the mantifacture of the temple linen. The discussion then turped tpon 
& petition of the associated eloth-weavers of Oxyrhynchus, who, like any modern trde- 
anion, were demanding an increase in their remuneration owing to the mse in the 
price of raw materials and the wages of their apprentices Probably these manufactures 
were destined for the State, which collucted a certain amount of revenue in the form 
af clothing for the army, Sone increase in the remuneration of the cloth-weavers wae 
ultimately awarded by the senate. 

A different group of papyri in Part XII is valuable’ historically, as throwing light 
wn the elironelogy of the Romat) emperors from sn, 250—284. This period was very 
obsetre owing to the poverty of literary evidence and the imeonsistencies in the 
archaeological evidénce concerning the dates, so that there fas been much dispute as 
to the precise length of the reigns of the emperors Gallienus, Clawline TI, and 
Aurelian, and the dates of their accessions, Gallienns being assigned sometimes 15, 
sometimes 16 veare, Claudiue 2 or 3, Anrelian 6 of 7. -An-mstronomical basis for deter- 
mining the dates of these emperors is now provided by three horoscopes, two im the 
reign Of Gallienus and one in that of Carinus, shortly after Aurelian, These give 
the position in the signa of the zodiac oscupied hy the san and moon and the five chief 
planets at the time of the nativity in question, which ia fixed by the regnal year, 
month, day and hour. They are calculated according to the system of Poolomy, whieh 
as regards the movements of the heavenly bodied was very accurate, and, since the: 
data of the horoscopes accord very closely with the facts (in no ease ia there an error 
of more than » few degrees, and the signa of the zodiac are right throughout), there 
ia no possible dunbt as to the year of the Julian calendar to which the regual years 
mentioned In the horoscopes refer. The result of the new evidence, taken in on 
junction with that of coins, is to indieste that: Gallienus’ last year was hia 15th, not 
hie 1th, nnd Anrelian's lust year his 7th, not his 6th,.as has widely been suppor, 
chiefly on the evidence of a Strassburg papyrus, und that the death of Gallienus: 
and accession of Ciaudins took place about J ly 268, and the accession of Aurelian in 
the spring of 270, not in that of 272. 

Part XIII, which is iy Preparation, will contain two sections of mainly third 
century documents (contracts and private accounts), for which there was ot room 
in Part XT], int will be chiefly devoted to literary papyri, like Part XI. Of these 
the moet vuluable is a Papyrus containing parts of two lost dithyrambs of Pindar, the 
authorship of which i¢ proved by the occurrence of three extant fragments ‘The 
dithyrambs were hymns nominally in praise of Dionysus, just-as the paesna of which 
we published considerable fragments in Part V, were nominally in praise af Apollo, 
One of the two poems way addressed! to the Argives, the other was addressed to the 
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Thebans, as is shown by the title, The opening atrophe and antistrophe of the 
second poem, each. of 18 limes, are well preserved. There is also part of another 
Pindaric: papyria, contaming some of the Olympian odes. ‘his ig the firat papyrus of 
the extant portion of Pindar's poems to be discovered, and, since none of the Pindaric 
MSS. jis. older than the 12th century, will be very valuable for the history of the 
text, for it belongs to the Sth century, ‘The longest literary papyrus is part of @ rall 
contaming speeches of the Attio orator, Lysiaa, of which there are over 100 fragmenta, 
divided among at least twoof the lort erations, ‘The title of one of these, Against 
Hippotherses is. preserved: the following oration seem» to be directed aghinst a person 
called "Theomnestus, but ia not either of the two extant orations of Lysis againet 
an individnail of that name; and though the name Theoilotiles also occurs, and some 
fragmenta of Lysis’ oration Against Theodatides were published by us in the Hiheh 
Papyrs, the anbject of that speech seema to have been different from. that of the Oxy- 
thynehns oration, whiok i¢ concerned with a charge of fraud. The oration agaist 
Hippotherses was ulso a private one, but contains several references to political events, 
the ease berg concerned ‘with the revalutinn of the 30 Tyrants, and the restoration 
of the democracy. Theye are aléo many fragments of « different papyrus containing 
Lycophron wes defended by Hyperides in a speech which ia partly extant ina British 
Museum papyrus, the prosecution being econdueted by Lycurgus, and the oecurrence of 
several of the aameé proper names in the two papyri leaves no room for doubt as to 
the authorship of the Oxyrhynchue text. Part of a Socrntic dialogue m the. style of 
Pinto, but not extant, though the works of Ploto ure preserved almost in entirety, is 
more diffionlt to identify, The argument turns upon the character of Themistocles, 
who Is stated to have Loan disowned by his father, » circumstance which was not 
previously known. Another valuable literary text gives a series of apparently discon- 
nected discussions of variows points connected with Greek mythology or literary history, 
illustrated by quotations from different. authors. One of the sections deals with 
Kaineus, who waa supposed to have been turned from a woman into i man by 
Poseidon; another denla with the confusion between Thueydides the politician and 
Thucydides the historian, Extent authors. ure represented (besides the Pindar frage- 
ment alreydy mentioned and others} by fragmenta of Herodowsa Book TIL, which are 
muoh more extensive than any Herodotean fragments discovered previously, of the lige 
of Sophocles, the Orestes of Euripides, and the Platus af Aristophanes. Among the 
theological texte I have so far identified an early fragment of the Shepherd of Hermas, 
a work which was very popular in Egypt, and several early biblical pieces. Of these the 
most interesting t one from the first chapter of Eeol#sinsticus in the LEX, which 
contaims the verse Thy word of God mov high i the fountain of wisdom, and her ways 
are everlasting commandnents, This yerse ocotire in a late Greek carsive MS. and in 
some of the antient versione, bit is omitted by all the chief uncial codices, and has 
generally heen regarded by recent editors of the Apocrypha as an amplification of the 
verse preceding, But its occurrence in the Oxyrhynchus papyrus (Gth cent.) sugreste that. 
the omission is probably due te homoioteleuton (this verse ends with alomas, its. prede- 
cessor with advo). This ia interesting in view of the recent efforts of Prof. Clark 
to show that the shorter text found in the most ancient Greek MSS. of the Gospels, 
the Sinaitic and Vatiean oodjces, as aontrasted with the longer Western text, is due 
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not to interpolations in the Western text but to accidental omissions: of lines in 
the other, 


After finishing Oxyrhynchus XII, 1 have been mainly oceupied with the editing 
of Part IM of the Tebtunis papyri for the University of California. Part I, which 
consisted of late Ptolemaic papyri found in erocodile-mummies, was issued as a joint 
volume by the University and the Exploration Fund; Part IT, consisting of papyri 
of the Roman period from the town of Tebrunis, was issued by the University wlons, 
ae will be this volume, which comprises papyri of the third and second eonturies 
Bc. from tmunmmy-cartonnage, like the Petrie and Hibeh papyri. The greater part 
of the long and delicate process of tntolling the papyr was undertaken by Prof, 
Smyly of Dablin, who lias bean collaborating with me in the edition, as also has 
Mr E. Lobel, a young Oxford papyrologist, now engaved in war work, Since the 
bulk of the papyri belongs to the reigns of Ptolemy Epiphanss and Philometor in 
the first half of the second century ae, they serve usefully to fill the gap between 
the Petrie papyri and the papyri of the first Tebtunis volume, The most important 
literary pieces are some fragments of, apparently, the Tnachus. of Sophooles, a satyrio 
drama of an obseitre character, to judge by both the extant and the newly recovered 
remains, There is also part of a treatise ot) music (not Aristoxenus), anid an extract 
of 30 lines from a lost comedy, Besides several fragments of the Iliad, which do 
not differ much from the vulyate text, there are several of the Odvyesey, which are 
remarkable both for their comparative rarity and ou aceount of the presence of a 
nomber of new lines and other variants This circumstance shows that Lie intlaence 
of the great. Alexandrine scholars of the third century RO In fixing the text of 
Homer gs we have it to-day waa at first’ much stronger in regard to the Sitad than. 
to the Odyssey, of which the text arems to have remained in a Haid condition until 
the close of the second century 8.0. The non-literary papyri, which number over 
400), contain many official and’ ptivate documents of great interest, some of them of 
considerable length. Among these I may mention a well preserved papyrns of ‘over 
250) lines, written towards the oni of the third century mo. by a high Alexandrian 
official, probably the dicecetes or finaree-minister, to a subordinate upon the appoint- 
ment of the latter to a post in the administration of the revenves of the Arsinnite. 
nome, Hlaborate directions are. given to the official in question concerning the saree 
of dykes and canals, the inspection of crops, how to deal with complaints against 
the village offitials the supervision of persoug who were in difficulty about the pay- 
met of rent, the making of lists of the. royal and private cattle the transference 
of the king's calves to the proper byres, the superviaion of the corn-transport is 
Alexandria, the inspection of the state weaving-factorics and oil-factories, the audit 
of the revenue accounts of villages, the revenue from pastures, the administration 
of the affairs of the pay:uor (the descendants of the ancient Egyptian wattior class) 
and go on, concluding with instructions how to deal with matters not mentioned in 
the circular, and general advice w work hard and avoid bad company. Hardly any 
extant Greek papyrus gives ay comprehensive an insight as this into the wor king 
of the Ptolemaiv adtninistratioy, A special interest attaches to 9 groin of second 
ceutury 40. papyri from s villoge called Samaria, in which was a colony of Jewish 
settlers, To this group belongs the oldest known contract it Greek for a loan GpOL. 
mortgage of house property, writtey in nc. 181, | hope to issue the third Tebtunis 
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volume, the last of the series, as well as Part XIII of the Oxyrhyuehws papyri 
tm the course of 1918. 

When the cartonnage from Tebtunis has been published, I trust than we may 
be able to begin the wnrolling of the ‘similar papyrus cartonnege from various 
sites in’ the Fayim which Prof Hunt and I found for the Exploration Fond, and 
which will probably provide material for a couple of yolumes, besides the remainder 
of the Hibeh. cartonnage, which will require a volume, and the cartonnage found 
by Mr Johnson ab Aphrod: ‘topolis and elsewhere, which may occupy two or three more, 
The Grasco-Roman Branch is indeed very fortunate iu the possession of ati immense 
store of accumulited material for publication,.so that the stoppage of work in Egypt 
caused by the war does not particularly affect it, 1 have not had time this summer 
to continme the task which T began last year, of sorting and unrolling the papyri in the 
unopened Oxyrhynchus tin-boxes: numbering about 400. The papyri in Parts V-—XII1 
have, with the exception of some of the more important literary pieces, been drawn 
from that portion of the finda which Prof Hunt had time to unrall om the spot, 
te. from the stnaller of the thirty lots imto which each days finds were generally 
divided. The larger lots, to which the best finds usually belonged, had to ba packed up 
without unrolling them. Hance, except in the ease of the pepyri from the firat out af the 
fix yeara’ excavations at Oxyrhynchus, the proportion of the papyri which we have 
yet examined is much less than half, and barring accidents the Oxyrhynchus series is 
likely to extend to thirty volumes. There is thus no pressing need for further 
excuvation for sdme years at any rate, At the same time I hepe that, when the 
opportunity offers» itself after the war, excavations for papyrs may he resumed, ‘The 
excavation of Antinoé by Mr Jolnean disposed of the only remaining town site south 
of the Fayiim which was particularly promising, In the Faydm itself occasional finds 
of papyri are étill made by sebdkh-diggers at the much dug sites of Harit (Theadeiphia) 
and Girzeh (Philadelphia), One find that occurred at Harit shortly before the war 
went, to Berlin; another which was made at Girseh shortly after the outbreak. of 
the-war went to: Florence. But:T do not think that there are any sites left in the 
Fayfim which would repay systematic exeavations for papyri. There are possibilities 
i counexion with some of the town sites in the south-western. Delka, hut thongh 
few stray papyri seem have came from them, probably damp has there been 
nearly o¢ fatal to the preservation of that fragile materia! as it has been for instance 
at Naucratis and Bubastis. The only large find of papyri in the Delta has heen 
nt Thmute, near Meniles: where the rolls were burnt and carbonized, like those from 
Herculaneum. The beat prospects fur making wew finds are, 1 think, held out by 
the district between Minyeh and Girgeh, The ‘Ptolumaio necropoleis in: the region 
between Waste and Minyeh have been pretty thoroughly examined, partly by Prof Hunt 
and myself partly by Mr Johnson; but at Akhroim finds of papyras cartonnage atill oceur, 
and considering the mterest attaching to Prolemais Heértmiou, the Greek town established 
by Piolemy Soter near Akhmin:, and now under the modem Menshiyeh, some efforts 
ought to be made to discover the site of the Ptolemaic cemetery. Beyond Cirgeli, 
towards Luxor and Assuin, the region is less promising, for papyris seema t6 have 
been much searcer there than in Middle’ Egypt, us is indicated by the frequent em- 
ployment of ostraca as substitutes 

[f however further exenvation is not practicable for the Graeco-Roman Branch, 

Journ of Egypt Arch IY, " 
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there is another field of research which it might profitably undertake, The geography 
of Graeco-Roman Egypt haz not been treated comprehensively since the tine of 
Partliey in 1859, long before the era of papyrus discoveries began, ‘The atnount of 
veographical information scattered through Greek papyri, inscriptions, aud) ostracn ts 
now very considerable, purticularly with regard to Middle Eyypt. Tp several of the 
nomes of that region it is: probable that nearly all the Graeio-Roman place-namies 
aro by this time known; and for Upper Egypt and the Delta also there is much 


new evidence available, A detailed comparisin of the ancient and Arabic names would 
donbtless lead to taany identificntions. The compilation of a geographical dictronary ” 


of Graeco-Roman Egypt from the time of Herodotus to the Arab conquest, including 
the demetic and Coptic evidence, and accompanied by maps, would be not only vary 
seful to students of that period of Egyptian lustory, but would pave the way for 


a Hew comprehensive treatment of the hieroglyphic evidence, for which Eeyptologrts 


are -atill dependent upon the now somewhat antiquated geographical dictionary of 
Brogsch, The undertaking is of comrse a large one, and though mostof the work 
lies in collecting evidence from publications, a certain amount of exploration im 
Egypt would lw necessary, Having always been interested in the geography of Egypt, 


int Part Il of the Tebtunis popyri [treated the placenames of the Fayim in some: 


detail; and [have made o beginning of a more comprehensive work-snch as I above 


deseribad, thongh, while T am working alone at papyri, there is.of course very. little 


time thet ean be spared for this purpose, UH, when the war is over, the Graeeo- 
Koman Branch finds excavation too expensive, it might still support the less ambitious 


undertaking which TD have ootlmed, und perhaps devote w volume .or two to geography. 


Prof. Hunt may tot be very anxious to leave Oxford when he returns fo tt, andl 
Mr Juhnson has been doing euch useful work sat the Ulayendon Press that they may 
iw onwilling to part with him at the close of the war: im any cuve he has the 
Antinoé ywiome to pablish, the Theooritis-papyrus in particular being eagerly expected. 
But when the trme comes, I @hall, I hope. be ready, if desired, to renew exploration in 
Keypt for the Exploration Frnd, ) 





A RESTORATION OF THE RELIEFS FROM THE 
MORTUARY TEMPLE OF AMENHOTEP I 


By H. & WINLOCK 


Mr Carren's reetit article in tis Jouread’ on the tomb and the mortuary, temple 
of Amenhotep Lis a very important contribution to oar knowledge of a monument in 
the ‘heban Neeropols with which we have been made more and more: familiar within 
the Inst twenty yours. During my last season af Kurnel, [ had tlie gam) fortune to 
learn of Mr Carters disoovery that the teealled temples of Amenhotepy: and Auhmes 
Nefértari were in fact one striotire, and was noble to verily its accuracy on the spot. 
Recent reading in the literature of excavations in. Thebes had whetted my interest in the 
site, and E venture to add to Mr Carter's another nole which I hope way be useful 
if any further investigations are mule on the temple in the future, 

The temple of Amenhotep 1 was discovered as the reault of aocurate reasoning 
nial & putinstaki ng search by Dr Spiegelberg in January 1506, and the southern part 
of the existing ruins was cloared by him at thattime. In 1895 appeared his preliminary 
report on the exeavationa*, with five plites of ayueezes taken from thirteen seulpluned 
limestone blocks frow the temple, discovered om. the site’ The report being a brief 
one, no eommetitary accompanied the reliefs, and no attempt appears to have been 
made by him to arrange them, In 1902: Prof. Sethe publiehed a review of Spiegelherg's 
report* with-au ingenious diagram for the restoration of the sey|ptures. He saw that 
all of them came from « representation of the Bed-Festival of Amenhotep T, and he 
believed that, if Spiegelberg’s illustrations were all reduced to the sume geale and if 
three, which he thought were photographed from the wrong «ides of the squeezes, 
were reversed, they would fit together, So far as 1 know the experiment Was never 
triad, mint there the: Hitter has rested ever aince. 

[t hid Jong beer my intention to put Sethe’s scheme to the test when Carter's 
article appemred, and it oceurred to me that possibly the dimensiones of the reconstructed 


‘Report on the ‘Toml) of Zeser-ka-ra Amenhetep 1,” avd Note upon the Mortuary Chapel if 
Amenhetep { ond Aahmernefert-an,’ ./ourn, of Aggy. Avot, 1 yp. 147 ond pn 15S. 

- Boni Bovtrige ove iewchictite arte Popogeaphia iter Tishouiechon Vernpolis am new Reiek. 2 Dee 

Amenophis Lau Drak Abel Vegge, Leipeig, (808. 

+ “Not dughe piece of jaseribed or sculptured atone belomgiig te the temple walle was found” 1 
the sovmil ereavution of the site by Spieguhery and Newberry ji November 1899, when the nerthern 
jatt of the ruins waa lnid hore Soo NOwrnaMrron, Seno enw anil NEWHEMRE, Excavations im the 
Thaban Neorcpotis, pi. 7. 

| Gettiager gelehen Anewigen, 1902, p. 2h 
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scene tight show its original position on Carter's plan, T onght to say at once that 
1 was disappointed in that object, Up to the present it appears to me impossible 
to discover the place to which the sculptures belong, bat some one else may be more 
fortunate in the future,.with new information in addition to what T was able to work ont. 

‘Mr Lindsley F, Hall of the Metropolitan Museum Egyptian Expedition mdertook 
to de the drawing necessury for the experiment, and with great pationce and ingenuity. 
reduced Spiegelberg’s figures to a uniform seale. Tn dealing with photographs there 
is yenerally the difficulty that the scales tidicated ean rarely be exact, antl there is 
always «4 certain amount of distortion where the camera is not absolutely parallel to 
the plone of the object photographed. A host of vexatious. minor corrections. made 
Mr Hall's task a laborious one, but needlesa to say no unwarranted liberties ware 
taken with Spiegelberg's gures. 

The first thing that struck us on a careful examination of Spiegelbers’s syucezes. 
was tht nowe of thei was reversed as Sethe had angpested. The next thing we 
discovered was thut, if the squeezes were arranged according to Sethe’s plan, Noa 2 
and 7 (Zwe: Setrige, Pl. I and TV) overlapped all along the adjoining edges (the 
cross Of the = ir for instance, was on ede) stone); this was true also of IIT,.3 and the 
figure on page 5 (the meck of thie > appeared on both squeezes), and in the same 
way VI, 14 overlapped VI, 12 und IV, 6, and II], 4 overlapped IV, 5. Plainly Sethe's 
duggestion, as 1b stood, would not staud the test, but it was still evident that) his Hain 
idew was right: all the stones bare parts of a representation of the Sed-Festival of 
Amenhotep I ‘Che explanation, however, was not far to seek. There liad been in fact 
two scenea from which the blocks were derived, Both of these scenes represented 
Amenhotep in the Festival Hall, both were composed at the same time, drawn by the 
sane hund, and were practically identical tn all the parts that are preserved in each. 
Even the sizes of the blocks of stone in the two'walls were’ almost the aame But 
tla two scenes were exact reversals of each Uther, and. therefore, it is not tho much 
to nesume that these ecenes balanced each other on the walle of the same hall or 
chatnber in the temple, | 

In Pi, 11, Fige } and 2 the blocks have been divided between the two scenes of 
which they were originally parts, Ti will be noticed that in Fig. 1 Ameuhotep wears 
the crown Of the Sonth on the right and that of the North on the left: Facing him as 
King of Upper Egypt is the Heron above (Zwei Beitriige, Pi. U1, No. 2), and below the 


god SAB bearing: TI CM, 4). Facing the King of Lower Egypt « SS 
(VI, 1) and 18) and the place-name cae (IV.7)'. I think there can be but tittle 


question that the missing block from the upper lefi-hand corner must have borne 
# representation of Horus of Debatut—the Hvron—and that the missing name of the 
Horon on the right mut have been likewise Debatut, The whole scene ja thus put 


' De Girdiner has called my wttention to Serae's comments in Bonowarwr, (ribdakeial deg 
ae 
Scihurd, rol. 11, p. (03, with footnote. 2 where Ise yj I zt DUC, ox Wwutter Ditwe. \e noted 
as an unidentified place where there was aocalf of Horus of Lower Egypt appearing esa Hever, 
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Fig, 1. The Easter or Northern Sed-Festival Wall 
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Fie. 2 The Western or Southern Sed-Festival Wall 
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ander the protection of a Horas of Lower Egypt, while within the scene proper we 
have Horus of Behdet attendant on the wearer of the Red Crown and Set-Nubti offering 
to the wearer of ‘the White Orown, The remaining blocks from the other scene, 


assembled in Fig, 2, show that there are chatges in: the gotls.invalved. Here ‘ oo) 
+5 fountl on the right (11 1 and p. 4), and by analogy with the other wall we must 
expect that he was repeated in the tissing left-hand corner, putting the whole wall 


under the protection of Horus of Nehen, a patron of Upper Egypt. Farther SI) ra PS 
is found within the sene proper, and it seems unquestionable that the figures wearing 
tha two crowns were here transposed, so that Set of Ombos slrould again be the patron 
of the King of Upper Egypt, im which easé we should again expect Horus of Bebdet 
as patron of the King ef Lower Egypt. 

The conception we now gain of the two walls iz that each of them bears a repre- 
sentation of the Sed-Festival, one under the patronage of a god of Lower Egypt and 
the other under that of a god of Upper Egypt. In imagination, at least, therefore, 
the feast was held in both lands, but at each of the two celebrations the totem poles 
of the two lands were set. tp, 

Now it was the almost invariable practice of Egyptian architects to arrange 
their decorations 60 that the symbols of the two lands: conformed to their appropriate 
orientation. The Howers of the South ani) North touk corresponding positions on the 
pillars of Thutmose T11 at Karnak, and almout invariably the kings and gods of Upper 
Egypt were on the southern jambs of doorways and similar places, Therefore it can 
be safely assumed that tn these scenes the sume principle waa followed, and that either 
the wall protected by Horus of Debatut was north und that protected by Horus of Nehen 
aouth, or that the wearer of the White Crown faced toward the south and the wearer of 
the Red Crown toward the north. ‘To choose between the two combinations is impossible; 
but te preserve either arrangement, the two seenes, beng reversals of aach other, must 
have halanced one another with Figure 1 on au eastern or northern wall and Figure 2 
opposite to if on a western or southern wall, | 

So mach established, it was decided to restore one composite scene so far as. possible 
from the parte of the two scenes existing. The western wall betng the better: pesos 
fi sinrt was mada with it, und the stones of the eastern wall (except IV, 7, which 
duplicated in the most part I], 1 and p, 5) were reversed and added to the western 
wall in their appropriate places* The restoration obtained in this way is shown In 
Fig. 3. This process has resulted in one evident inaccuracy which it was deemed best 
not to correct. hia wall should have the Hawk of Neéheu jn both corners, but we 
have retained the Heron of Debatut in the gap on the lefi rather than amit it 
altogether. No attempt has been made to name the gods bearing offerings except in 


the one ease where ra 5 it preserved, Above this last “Ombite” it would he tempting 
a 
Lu Festore =| % | who on one occasion at least was associated with Set and 


i Por o Om or ad Nelien-Efleithyinpolia, where there wo» a local Hora mentioned at 


dfu, eee: Baceson, Dichinnmre Céographigue, jx. 355, 
© V1L.16 waa not reversed but trnsferred with some slight alterations to make the design fit 
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whose figure waa erased at the came time’, Al) of the other restorations DL believe 
to be justitied without queation?, | 

Two: points in the liter history of the reliefs deserve-to be noted. ‘The animal. of 
Set was completely chiselled gut in the iconoclastic movement aoninst his cult 
(sce tho photograph in Ziwei Heitriige, IT, 8), as Spiegelberg remarked. Again, 
on both walls large plumed prengmen eartouches of Ramses I] were carved 
boldly between the heads of the figures of the kings (V, S and VI, 14; and 
V1,.12). They have been left out of the restoration, but should be considured 
as providing a probable date for some of the sanJetone additions to the temple, 
and especially for the screen wall between the columns iu. the pronacs* on which 
~ Was carved a stelu commemorating the dedication of a statue in. the Nine- 
teenth Dynasty. 

So far the restoration of the reliefs was as interesting as could be expected, 
The ultimate purpose in putting them together—to obtain pew light on the restora- 
tion of the plan of the temple—was almost barren of definite results, as 1 mentioned 
before, 

in trying to find a position which the reliefs may have occupied in the temple 
there are two lines of reasoning possible, First, following many precedents, the teljefy 
may be considered to have been sp placed that the wearers of the White Crown faced 
the south and those of the Red Crown the north. So arrunged it is evident that they 
must have heen facing each other on opposite walls of a hall or clamber. Taking 
the scales of the figures in Spiegelberg’s report as approximately wecurate, the leagth 
of each scene was about 3m. 60cm * From the way the end-stones ippear to finish 
off (TI, 1 ane IT 2) it would seem that ench scene Alled a complete wall, or at. lewst 
* wall to some such break as a projecting door-jamb, We have: already seen that 
they were probably opposite to each other, ove on the west and ane on the east of 
u chamber, but the difficulty here is to decide what was cast and what was west 
for the architect. On Carter's plan the axis of the temple is almost exactly the 
thagnetie north and sonth (of 1914), while of the other mortuary temples at "Thebes it 
is more nearly north-west and south-east, in each énse the line being roughly at right 
angies to the desert eilge of the locality, or in general to the course of the river. 
In the other temples. of westerns ‘Thebes where they are preservod, north) anid. emul 

PL J tn, Fe et 
> Met of thee missing detaily ¢an, be supplied from.such winiiar seenes As tlist' ul Atmonhotep LIT tn 
Lusor. Bee Lo gry, d= Gaver, Lomror (Mem. te to piss, tv), PL EXRAL The faces and other 
dotaily were drawn from Lis contanpersry Abydos reliefs, See Pern, Abydos J. Fronthapicos qd 
Ms. LXTE—LETT; Avmrox, dbydoe JU, PL XXL, There are toes af ill the wigne in the Linweripitions, 
oo tw Mocks used io the restoration ‘Times of the << in the hig vertices! columns will be finn 
it Zo (bnifrage, Ph LV. aod, 

* Canten, tun, it, pe 168, 

' Se NoRHAMTTON, SPIRGRLNENG ani NEWEENEY, Lot dt, pp T—A fir mention aod, translation 
of the stele, and Plate ITI, the word dmerphant on the plan, fur lhe leation, 

* Spiegel herg's sales are iindonbtedly approximately correct, leben: CLey dee tast exactly agres 
with one another hia |e pribably iliw.to the photographic: process by Which ther were tedoced for 
[mblication. ‘They aonet ive checked: by tha dimensions given in, Zwei Britriigo p 2 note % Three 
of the blocks there eited—I], 2. ITT, 4 wat IV, 7—are each about two-thirds na Witt o0 ther arn tall 
in the illustrationa, proportiona that. cannot be derived front jny of the giver | inreusdana | whrida 
1. | catmet have been a hiook of the same proportions ae I), 3, ss the ciren tuessurements rke ow 
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have bom the direction of the Nile flow for the purposes of decoration, and doorjambs 
have borne figures of kings of the north on the down-stream sides, and of the south 
up-stream, The question thne arises whether the decorators of the Amenhotep I 
Templé accepted the right hail as north as they faced the sanctuary, or held toa 
truer orientation and regarded the sanctuary as north itself, In other wortls, are these 
“east” and “west” walls of the Sed-Festival scenes actually east and west walls, or 
are they fictitionsly oriented and really north and south walls? Up to the present this 
question le practically insuluble' j 

The plan of the temple in its present etute as given by Carter* camot be recon- 
structed so aa to provide t= with any chamber or hall about 31m. G0em, long or wide. 
Tt is possible that the pronaos in the northern part, excxyated in 1808, was 4 columned 
hall such as ia found in the Nineteenth Dynasty mortuary temples in front of the 
sanctuaries, anil in this ease there would he jit about the right amount of space for 
the scenes on the north and south walls between the dour-jambs and the east or west 
ends of the hall, ‘The fact that the blocke do not come from the 1808 work on the 
sanctuary evi of the tomple, but from the 1806 work on the southern part, cannot ber 
argued ogalnet thi¢ position, betause the blocks appear to have been reworked for 
secondary ux in another stricture after the ruin of the temple, and in this process 
might easily have been moved thirty metres ar 60. But, on ihe other hand, thera is 
always the possibility that the screens between the colamnas of the pronace mark this 
as a porch open on the south, and again the walla in this part of the buikiing are 
nowhere ae much as a metre thick, while frum the dimensions of the blocks given 1 
would seem. that they came from walls of 4 thickness considerably mere than a metra®, 
In the front of the building the side walls can be reconstructed with a fair amount of 
accumwy, but with ou Detter anccess in a search for the place of the reliefs. 

This line of reasoning—with the two seénes facing each other on opposite walls 
of a chamber—therefore leads ue nowhere, at least 4o long aa the plan of the teniple 
is incomplete, There is, however, an alternative. We cantet have consistency of 
syientation fy all the details when we consider the fact that one whole wall deals 
with » Agurative ceremony in the north and the other with ono in the south, Looking 
and the left as south as one stands facing the sanctuary in the temple, it is quite 
possible that the soenes balanced one another. on the back wall of the pronacs, one 
on either side of the sanctuary doorway. Here there is a epace of approximately 
4m 200m. on either side, Dedueting 50—60 cm, for the width of the door-jambs 
the réthaining space would exnetly hold the scenes This entails disregarding possible 
complications over the thickness of the blocks, but it.comes as near a solittion as possible 
auil \# at least suggestive of what the rear end of the temple must have looked lke. 

iu the facor Temple the Sed-Festival scene is un 4 wall that Gayot calls “wast? ie local, 
of tiver, enet. The King of Lower Egypt thus faces doep-etraum (N.E.) and the King of Upper 
Faypil up-stream (5. W.!. 

Vige, ae, TL XXIT. 

E Qne uf Spiegellerg’: blocks waa Dit Th em. Tony. None af tho iteonhed faces wae me long ox that, 
af) the infiermmon fa that tlie dimension tmt represant the mintraum thickness of the wall, But 
aon jp. Dil note fh. 
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THE EXODUS RECORDED ON THE STELE 
OF MENEPHTAH 


By Sm HANBURY BROWN, E.C.M.G, 


Tu# contemporary history of Ancient Egypt was engraved or painted on the walls 
of its temples in hieroglyphic writing with illustrations of notable events of the current 
reign. Thus were chronicled the victories and virtues of the Kings of Egypt whon it 
was the object of the authors and urtisis to glorify, without, however, being too particular 
as to the truth of the recor. Such being the sole purpose of the history so recorded: 
on the monuments for the information of the people, it is not surprising that the history 
of Israel im Egypt is mot to be found revealed m the inseriptiona. The history of 
Israel in Egypt as written by the Biblical author, himself an Israelite, gives importance to- 
eventa which an Evyptian historian of the same period would probably linve had uo 
knowledge of, or, even if he had, would not have considered worth recording, 

The Bible-record of Israel's sojourn in Egypt is limited to the periods covered by 
the lives of Joseph and Moses, If Moses was the author of the record—a claim supported 
by Prof, Ed. Naville and Prof, Sayce in their recent publicstions'\—it is natoral that 
the contents should be such as they are. Quite natural alzo is the exelision of the 
doings of the Israelites from the Ancient Evyptmn record of the monuments For, in 
the first place, Josepli, though 4 man of mark, was no more that) a minister, and any 
achievements of hig which were worthy of » place in the historical record would have 
been put to the credit of the king whose deeds it was the purpose of the Inkoription 
to magnify, and Joseph's name would not have appeared. Moses, from the Egyptian 
point of view, was even of Jess account AL first he was a foundling inthe Phamoh’s 
palace, aflerwarils a fugitive from justice, and later in © Mere spokesman for alien serfs, 
As for the Israslites themeelves in the land of Goshen they were socially, aa well as 
politically, unimportant people, In dJosepti's time they were Ho mord than won 
shepherds; and every shepherd waa “an abomination unto the Egyptians"; and in the 
Lime off Moses they were, moreover, bondi, They were, therefore, in ne wibe of ie 
whose doings would ovdinavity be found recorded in olficial archives, 

But there wis oe event, and one only, connected with their sojourn in Egypt 
which, frown an Egyptian port of view, tind political significance. A collective aot, aneh fs 
their Exodus, would have been & matter of voieern to the State, and u yeference te + 
might not improbably be found in the" official cecord of the time, With the Brine 
the sojuori of Israel in Eeypt came to an end, so that this, the fit event With whieh 
oni in | Avalacology Of the Old Testdmeht, WAS; Saree, The Migher Vyiticam nit: the Mon 
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they were connected of sufficient importance to call for the notice of the Eeyptian 
historian, would be at the same time the Jast.. Therefore, it ig hatural to come to this 
conclusion that, if any mention of the [sraclites 1s found m thove inseriptiona which are 
contemporaneous with [arael's sojourn in Egypt, it will be with reference to the Exodus: 
and, further, the text may be expected to record the cessation of Terae)'s connection 
with Egypt. 

Now in t8$6 Prof. Flinders Petrie had the good fortune to unearth at Thebes in 
Upper Egypt a slab, or stele, of black syenite, on the face of which is an inscription 
in Egyptian hieroglyphs, and im this maeription mention if made of the /-8-r-q-e--u 
or Ismelites. ff then, the Jogic of the firegoing purt of this article ts sound, the 
inscription on the stele might be expected to contaii a reference to the Exodus 

The correctness of this conclusion can be tested by two considerations, (1) the 
relation between the date of the Exodus and the date of the inscription, and (2) the 
meaning of thal part of the inseription which refers to the Israelites 

First as regards the dates. If the inscription was engraved before the Exodus took 
place, it could not, of course, refer to that event. If the inscription was of much later 
dite, a reference to the Exodue would be unlikely. Bot if the mecnption was contem- 
poraneous with the Exodus, that is, if it was engraved short time after the Exodus 
towk place, the conclusion that the reference will be found to be to the Exodus receives 
farther support. ‘There are two dates therefore to determine, namely, that of the Exodus 
nud that of the inscription, : 

There ia no question about the date of the inscription, as it 1s given im the. text of 
the inseription itself, The stele was engraved to cotomemorate the great victory whieh 
the Pharaah Menephtah had gained over the Libyans who invaded Egypt, a the macription 
asserts, in the fifth year of his reign, The inscription belongs to the same year as the 
events recorded. | 

The date of the Exodus cannot be si positively fixed. Professors Petrie, Sayee and 
Naville and “most Egyptologists" are agreed that the Exodus took place durimg (he 
reign of Menephtah. Prof, Naville writes in his Archaeology of the Old Testament, 1919 
(p. 83), “T still adhere to the view advocated first by Lepsius, and still held by most 
Egyptologists, that the persecutor of the Jews was Rameses 1], whose very long reign was 
the beginning of the decay for the Egyptian Empire, and that the King of the Exodus was 
his con Menephtah.” Prof. Sayce states that “the Egyptian monuments exelude any other 
reien for that event.” : 

Now, there existe in the Hritish Museum a document koown as the papyrus 
Anustasi VI. Tt contains « letter from « scribe to King Menephtah which runs na follows, 
as given by Prof. Naville: “We have allowed the tribes of the Shasn of the land of 
Adima to pase the stronghold or fort of King Menephtah which is in Suecoth towards 
the lakes and ponds of Pithom of King Menephtal in Suceoth in order to feed their 
cattle in the great estate of Pharaoh.” This letter waa written in the eighth year of 
King Menephtah’a reign, These Shacu, it thus appear, were allowed to occupy the 
Crown lands in Goshen, It is evident that this could not have been the exae if the 
Isractites had stil! been in the land of Goshen in the eighth year of Menephtah’s reign, 
Consequently the Exedis must have taken place some time during the previous seven 
years “This brings the date of the Excdus at any rate very close to that of the 
insoription. The. evidence dees not admit of farther approximation, 

Journ. of Egypt. Arch. tv. at 
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But it hax been pointed out in discussions as to the date of the Exodus thut the 


Libyan invasion of Egypt in the fifth year of Menephtah'’s reign would have created 
conditions in the East of Egypt, where the land of Goshen wag, favourable to the flight 
of the Israelites, The garrisons along the eastern borders would have heen drawn pon 
tw reinforce the army engaged in repelling the invaders in the West and North of tho 
Delta, thus leaving a depleted forca to guard the frontier, This ia an argument in 
favour of the view that the two events—the Libyan invasion and the: Israelitiah 
Exodus—synohronimed, | | — 

The -internal evidénee-of the text itself of the inseription remains to be considered, 
The meaning of that part of the text in which mention is made of the Isruelites ts 
fliscassed In-an article by Prof. Edouard Naville éentitled “Did Menephtah invade Syria?” 
published by the Evypt Exploration Fund in the Journal of Egyptian Archaeology for 
December 1915, The statement relating to the Israelites has heen cited by certain 
authorities as evidence that the Israclites were in Palestine at the time of the events 
recorded by the inscription. Ir Edward Maller, in the Jonrnal of the Royal Asiatic 
Somety tor January, 1901, and Prof Petrie, in hie Jsrael in Egupt: (p. 35), both reach 
this conclusion, but with logie the reverse of convincing. Prof. Naville, in his article 
referred to above, contests their reasonings, and shows that the inseription fornishes no 
warrant for Dr Mahler's conclusion that “ we must admit, in consequence of Flinders 
Petrie's newly discovered stele, that Esracl went out of Egypt long before Merneptah ” : 
nor for Prof, Petrie’s belief that the inscription related to a Syrian war Victoriously 


waged by Menephtwh, and that the reference to Israel “shows that some Isrnelites were: 


then in. Palestine,” 

There have been various interpretations given of the sentence in which Israel! is 
mentioned, of wliich the following are a selection from those given in Prof. Nuville’s 
aforementioned artiels - | 

"“Tarael is desolated, his seed is not,” (Breasted,) 
“The people of Tsrael is Jaid waste, thetr crops ‘are pot,” (Griffith.) 
“The poople of Tarne} js spoiled, it has no ‘corn (or geed).” (Petrie) 

Accepting Prof. Petrie’s foregoing translation, the writer of this urticle, a few years 
ago, in the second (1912) edition of The Lani af Gothen and the Birodus, «1 mpested that 
this statement might refer to the Isratlites when, after escaping into the (lesert, they 
were in a condition of much distress ani withoutcom to make bread (Ex. xvi, 3 and 35), 

But now Prof, Naville has given us hia rendering: ©The Israelites are swept off, 
his seed ix no more,” and he-makes it clear that he understands “seed” ta signify 
dekoendants, for he points out that the identity of «ced and posterity ts found ip nearly all 
languages. Of thie there sre’ in the Bible numerous instances wall known toull, ‘The 
expression, as thos modified in Prof. Naville’s translation, suggests adifferent interpretation 
to that founded on Prof Petrie's translation, . 

fn the original hieroglyphic record there isa detail that is very significant, Ji ig 
certainly remarkable that wheréas ql the «ther peoples named in the inscription are 
attended by the determinntive: hieroglyph why signifying 4 foreign country —a, locality, 
the name "Isruelites" has no such accompaniment, lint is, instead. in association with the 


hisroglyphie group )sa signifying a foreign pwonle. The ¢onelusion fo be drawn is 
that Tsrnel was wu race of aliens withont any fixed and recognised habitation of their own, 
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They were, as the Bible denominutes them, "the children of Israel” and not inhabitants 
of this or that country, ‘Thus the elements of the inscription itself are. opposed to the 
view that the Earaelites were settled in Palestine, but are, on the contrary, favourable 
to the conclision that the land * flowing with milk and honey” was bot yet occupied, 
Canaan being «till a land of promise and not & land possesseil, 

Recognising, then, the significance of the different qualifying symbols used for the 
varions peoples named in the inscription, and accepting Prof. Naville's translation and 
his view as to the meaning of “seed,” it seems a natural suggestion to make that the 
inseription refers to the Israelitisl) Exodus, representing it a an expulsion from the 
land of Egypt of an alien race of nomads called Israelites, children and all, who hence- 
forth were‘ no more” as far as Egypt was concerned (ef, Jer, xxxi. 86) The inseription 
is, in faet (so it is suggested), the contemporary record of, among other events, the 
Israclitich Exodus, showing that if took place in the 5th yeur of Menephtah’s reign. 

The inscription, besides recording the victory over the Libyans, mentions the existing 
conditions of neighbouring countries a3 affecting Egypt, showing that the relations with 
foci nations wero at the time satisfactory so far as the kingdom of Egypt was 
concerned. Jt is in this connection thal mention is made of ‘the people Tarael.” So 
important an event as their Exodus, if conteinporsnests with the events recorded on 
the stele, would naturally be given a place in the account, But it woald, according to 
the fashion of Pharaonic times, have been represented as an expulsion by the will of 
the Pharaoh and not as an escaping agamet his will. The author of tho mscription 
wrote from m point of view that was not that of the author of the Biblieal account. 
Moreover, Prof, Naville’s rendering ia not in disagreement with the expression used in 
ix. xi; Sl: “Rise wp, and get you forth from umong my people, both ye and the 
children of Ierael "+: and again in verse 3%: “because they were tiruet ont of Egypt one 
could wot tarry,” Even atronier is the marginal rendering of Ex. xi 1, AV.—* when 
le shall let you go altogether, he ehall utterly thrust you owt hesce,” 

ow, assuming that the foregoing conclusions are correct, it my be useful to show 
how the different pieces of the history of Israel im Egypt ft together in exnet agrecment 
with the teatimony of the Bible and the monuments of Ancient Egypt. Prof, Petro, 
in Egypt and Israel, gives 1234 nc, we the date of Meneplitnh's accession, and places 
the Exodus at “1220 8.0, or probably rather later.” But he assumes that Menephtah 
conducted a campaign in Palestine before 1230 Bc, whereas Prof. Naville shows: that 
there is no evidence to support this view. Now it is merely on account of that disonedited 
assumption that Prof. Petrie reckous that the Exodus took place in the latter part of 
Menophtah's reigu instead of in the earlier part. The Anastest Papyrus, os has been 
shown, furnishes evidence which is opposed to his view, 

Accepting then Prof. Petrie’s date for Menephtah’s accession, but rejecting his 
reckoning of the date of the Exodus as being based on an assamption which has no 
warrant, the following chronology is drawn wp on the theory that the Tsrnclites took 
advantage of the Libyan invasion to make their escape from Egypt in the fifth year 
of Menephtali's reign, or 1230 B.c, 
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MEROTTIC STUDIES II 
(Continued from pol. m1, p. 124) 


(a) -A sculptured panel from Meroe (see Pl. Vj 


Aw excellent specimen of Mernitic senlptare was found at Meroe itself some years 
ago, probably before Professor Garstang begun his fruitful excavations for Liverpool 
Untversity, and baa been lent for oxhitution to the Royal Soottisn Museum, Edimburgn. 
I have to thenk its owner, Mr Cargill, for permission to publish it, and the Director 


‘of the Museum; Mr A, O, Curle, for his great courtesy in procuring mé Uie- photograph 


and verifying certain detaile from the original; a hand copy gives: to me some time 


ago by Professor Sayce has been helpful in fixing the reading of the inscriptions which 


accompany the figures 

The panel offers the best example that I have met with of Meroitic seulpture 
on a small scale. For once, the artist had procured a slab of suitable atone, fine 
graiied and easily worked, The material appears to be limestone and has « pinkials 
tinge, The thickness of the panei is 1{ in. (47 cm.), ite height-$§ m. (212 cm.) and ite 


present length 9£in,(25cm.). "The back has been carofully dressed hut not finely smoothed 


like the front. ‘The seulpture ie in relief on @ «unk ground leaving a narrow raised 
border. ‘The. subject, the asorifice or slanghter of foreign notions by the king, will be 
recognised as one commonly represented on a huge scale on the outside of pylon towers 


in Egyptian temples, Unfortunately an noknown length of the scene to tho left of the 


hunch of foreigners i lost, dhe ouly reninané visible belng a haud helding the cords 
of captives led forward towards the king, At first sight this might be interpreted as 
belonging to a second royal. figure balancing the firet but in a different attitude; com: 


pare the myal figures with prisoners on the pylon of the Lion Tempie of Nagat 


better still those on the pylons of the pyramid temples of Queen Amani-shakhets ‘Ka 
King Tarokenizal at Meroe, But such « restoration would certamly be wrong. It will 
he noticed that from the head of the winged goddess on the tight there proceeds a 
string of tiny =~ (symbols of fife) to the hoed of the king, just as they stream from 
the deities to the royal personages on the outer walls of the Naga Lion Temple, In 


| Mer. Inver. i PL XVOD: Lars. Deal ¥, Sf. 

* Lave. Jieubn, ¥, 40, &0. 

© Lers, Dralen ¥, S782; cf Mer, Pare 1, PL XVID, which however: generally oniite ch aired 
iter retails - | 
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frout of the king another stream of <}- proceeds from the left and is eviden ly of 
divine origin, Thus the fipnre leuling the prisoners must have been a giul or goddess, 
like Isig on the Nagu Lion Temple!; the stream of ct in the present tage is triple, 
which could readily be explained if there had been three divinities on this side each 
enitting =, perhaps at diffrent levels. | 

Probably, therefore, the sla when complete was quite double the length of the 
fragment, and showed on the left three deities, the first of whom brought a group of 
prisoners while the king slew s larger hunch of the foreign nations in their presence. 
For the idea the representation of Shishak’s victims on the wall of Karnak affords 
# close parallel*, Behind the dang hovers a winged goddess, corresponding apparently 
to the vulture of the usual Egyptian version, seen also on the pylon of the Lion Temple?, 

To take the representations in detail, the three prisoners remamning on the left 
would have Had their arms bound behind them; the cords are scen in the band of 
the lost deity and fragments are visible of the shaft and blade of a spear which wus. 
held upright in the same hand. ‘The group must Lave been much like the groups 
on the pylons of the pyramid temples at Meroe réferred to above. | 

The foreigners in the ceutral bunel) are represented in the usual conventional 
way, unbound, kneeling, one arn neruss the breast, the other raised in supplication. The 
king seizes the upper row hy their long hair and holds a dagger or other weapon with 
large and broad blade in the same hand, while with the other he raises a battle axe 
ty strike. Following the convention of Egyptian artiste the arms of the king are here 
reversell upon the boly owing to the fact that his figure faces to the left; ta gain 
actuality we tust imagine that we are looking at his back instead of at his chest, 
ai then it will be seen that it is the right hand with the thumb correctly represented 
that raises the axe, whilw the left grasps the hair of the victims, 

The king’s equipmient and dress are noteworthy. His battle-axe, though it may be 
ouly a conventional modification of that shown in the Egyptian representations, differs 
from the latter in the knob at each extremity and the peculiar blade His dress ix, 
first, a tight-fitting garment ay tunic to the knees with sleeves reaching over the wriats 
Over this: is a éloak or cape, with a hole for the neck, fallme in front ti the breast 
and behind to the waist, the edge of the cloak leaving the bottom of the tunie )nst: 
vinible; at the waist the sides are brouglit round and held in position by a gindle 
wonnd twice round the body and tied in « loose knot with ends in) the shape of lions’ 
heads. ‘The legs are bare, except that a kind of garter in the ahape of wings (perhape 
the winged disk of the snn c= if it were visible in its entirety) is tied below each 
knee by strings ending in knobs which hang behind, On the feet are sandals, the 
end of the ties expanding widely over the instep. Oy the head is a dindem ornamented 
with a band of horizoutal creseents and having in front an aegis of the Lion- 
Apizemek, What appears to be a Roman short sword ia suspended over the left 
shoulder by a cord passed throagh two rings on the sheath, 

At the feet of the king lies a fallen enemy (wearing perhaps feather head-dresy, 


' hers: Domb -y, 67+ Me. Jeocr t Pl ZVI, No. 12. 
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necklace and anklets) being worried by a very fierce and powerfal bound with collar 
round its neck. In # sinvilar scene at Derr Ramesses IL is accompanied by a hon 
which springs upon his foes’, and a lion is so shown on the pylons of the Lion temple 
ab Naga* | 

The spirited figure of the dog is in the Graeco-Roman style, and the techmque 
of the eye, with iris strongly indicated and pupil deeply bored out, is unmistakebly 
ta be connected with the similar technique in Roman portrait sculpture, first seen in 
the reign of Hadrian (a.p. 117—138) and thereafter usual, We may safely affirm 
that the earliest possible date for this panel would be the second quarter of the 
second ¢antury, and that it may be 4 good deal later. 

Behind the king fice a winged godess. Her wings-are attached to her shoulders 
in classical style, not to the arms as in Egyptian figures; aod her outer foot shows 
® wing at the ankle, the corresponding part of the other being bidden,. Her dress is 
the traditional robe of an Egyptian woman or goddess, liaog by braces over tho shoulders. 
On hor brow isa viracus wearmg the southern crown, and a fillet with pendants eneirclas: 
her head; she wears also collar armiets and anklets In her right hand she holds over 
the king a great feather attached to a handle to shade him, and in her teft carries. 
a large fiy-flap, On her head is a rounded object followed by a great bundle of cords: 
terminating in tassels. A very similar headdress with immense fall to the fect m seen 
belonging to a goddess at Amara®, The winged figure suggests on lHgyptianised 
Victory, and in a graffito at Kalabsheh n classieal Victory 12 seen touching the divine 
crown of a mounted Meroitie(!) warrior or king who siaye an enemy with his spear*; 
if the rounded object in the leaddress be a yuse 5, it may be conjectured that she is 
w form of Nut the sky-goddess, On the other hand, as has been suggested above, the 
protection of the winged vulture Nechebt, goddess of the South, seems rather to be 
shown liers, though under a pew guise. The uraeus:on her forehead wears the southern 
crown | - on ber own head may be o very duropy version of the a} and the buneh, of 
tassels might even be connected with |, the chief character in tho nama of Nechebt, 
representing @ rush or some other plant. oi 

The panel furnishes a new instance of the rare inscriptions in Meroitie hieroglyphs. 
The king's cartouche reads 3 4.005 <<>> Cry) Arkhrér, with qf the coramon 
addition to proper names’, Tt is the name of the third royalty (crown-prince or vicervy) 
on the Mosenw tublet of Golénisoheff*, and ngain on the Naga temple of the Lion 
God he is styled the pyr-tr and the natne ia apell Arkhrér’; on both of these 
Avikacharér accompanies king Qére-Natakamani and queen Candave-Amanitére as prince, 
hut on the Meroe tablet he would seem to be supreme king. ‘The compartment 
marked with horizontal lines aa if for inscriptions strangely accompanies his name also 
on the Naga Lion Temple The longer column of hnerogiyphs on the Jeft of the 


) Buackmax, Tonge af Derr, PL VI, 1; Lere, Deed. wy, 183, 
© Mer. Jnr, (, PL XVIL | 
#(Qolume b, Lars, Denko, v, 084, Mer. Ieee. 01, Pi. V1. 
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cartouche, \} = ee fi At os. wae probably an independent insoription, since the 
signs face the opposite way, and go should belong to the deity with the prisoners* 

There remains only the brief inscription before the winged goddess, which may be 
road as BA (or lp) else =, giving her name us Talekh or Taley with the affix gé. 
Her name does not’ recur elsewhere, nor do 1 know of any word in the Meroitie in- 
scriptions or in Egyptian to compare with it 

The king on our panel i¢ thus Ankacharér, the third personage or prince among 
the builders of the Lion Temple at Naga. The style ts quite like that of the large 
sculptures on the temple, and details snch as the peculiar use of s+ and the form 
Of the hieroglyph }} (or Ub) in both confirm the proximity in age. ‘There is a ptrong 
contrast of style ut Naga between the hybrid Licn Temple and the Egyptiau-like 
Ammon Temple, although the names of the builders in both are very nearly identical, 
Probably the Lion Temple is ot least w century later than the Ammon Temple. 
A similar period may divide our Arika(na?)charér from) Anch-ka-re Arikanachurée wheas 
pyramiul is that nombered A 16 by Lepainy at Merde, and shows an early style. 


(hb) Bewedictions for the lang and royal family. 

(1) The fine plaque which forms the frontispiece of Garstang’s Merod represents 
the king on one face worshipping the Lion God whose figure is shown on the other 
face, the god giving the symbol of life c++ and perhaps other things to the king. 
In front of the king ts a cursive legend beginuing: 

Mer. 5b. Afpejzem[ki] Tiiyiz-Mni pwrite ye-lhte. 


(2) The plaque of Arika(naharér'showel the king facing a dvity or iieities frou 
whom proceeded a stream of =f; the inscription before the deity (see above) reads 
seco QO Iba (or Thy A. 

(3) The hieroglyphic inscription ov the ram from Soba begins 

Inser, 1, [Ammi(?): G+ Jee-qirem + - (qejre: Mnithel: pwiite > fhfte 2]: 

(4) On the outside of the walle of the Lion Temple at Naga three royalties are 
represented worshipping and offering to a series of pods and goddesses from whom 
ci— flow to them*, 

Tnser. 5—20, Before each royalty ig writhen lie name with the Lérmination 
qé-wt, before eweh god his name (eg, Apazemki) and generally = 

pwiite -Iblyte: niléwi; Tbhte; 
before each goddess her name and generally 
pwrite Ibhte: ntki: Ibhte', 


1 Tiset ferrin: anf jj (ur At) is ase the Lint Tesnyle Mer, fnser ane tS. The A is ins copy from 
the orginal given mo by Prof. Sayve, : 

® See the next woetion, (4), * Seo Mer. Jnaer.f, p, TA 

i See Snac, t, Pla. XVIU—XE- * See fact. i, pp. 58, fi, 
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In one case, No. 15; we have 
pwrite :lbbii (or Ibhy!) > otki > Thhte, 


Here apparently /A alone was written at first and (2(1) was afterwards added outside 
the bounding line. 


(5) The inseriptions of the columns of the Ammon temples at Amara and Naga, 
ot Which three royalties are represented uffering to aod adoring varions divinities, are: 
(a) Amara, cols a, b, d, f each side 
Inacr. 84. [Amni Pe}zemetel) P 
—CNtk-Mnit] Amui mezeat ; CMni-tére Antetil > mzeal : CSérkrée] Mkezokel 
maesl < 
hrl alés ; [bhte*. 


(8) Amara, col h, Jngor, 84, the lust plorase of (a) is varied; on N. aide ded alde: 
fhhte, on S. ytreyel elds (hhta, on W. flenkel alts - Ibite, on Ve yil?prewhel alés : bite! 


(y) Naga col, Jrecr, 34, is like (8) but has Ammni > Aritet- Telhetetel before the 
first cartouche, and Arikitint in the third ‘cartouche, | 

The meaning of a gould deal in the above passages is known. The point to 
notice now is the paralleliany) in the last words of each, with the important differance 
that, when several royalties are concerned, (4) (5), the lust word is [bite (once [bAiT), 
when one only, a, 8, 7, the last word is lilte], ye-fite, Ment); this farnishes a new 
and interesting example of 4 as the aigu of the pluralS That the plomj in this 
formula refers uot to the number of deities but to that of the royalties alone ts clear 
from: the tact that the plural form is used with each individual deity in (¢)) this 
limits the possibilitics of meaning for the phrases in which i occurs. The word thts 
might be viewed as a pronoun with preposition or a verb with object pronoun, and 
the phrases may represent either prayers to the deity or promises from him, If it 
be.» prayer, (1) muy be rendered “O Apezemak, give 6 oie(?) pwrity of Tafayizayiani®” 
meaning “Give parife to me, Tufavizamani,” or simply “O Apexemak, Tafinyizamani, 
purife upou him", otherwise we might reuder “Apegemnk giveth pwrite to him, 
Tafayizamani,” (3) "Amani giveth pwrifé Ww him,..reqérem, living [for ever 1], tho 
king, successor (?) uf Ammon," (4) " Apexemak (ote) giveth to them pwrite, mléun, pili" 
as the case may be, and (5) “Amani in Peseme (var, “Atiani Arte in Télakate”) 
give the alés of the north (south, east, weet) to them, (viz) Natakamani beloved. of 
Ammon, Amanitére beloved of Antefi an Shérnkarér beloved of Makezeke,” 


(e) The earliest Fonerury benedictions, 


It is illuminating to find that the earhest texte of the funerary formulas A and BY 


make ose of the same verbal or pronominal word ye-lity as the above beneilictions of 


rovalty. 

1 See Jnr, pW | 11, Atty pps 38, 26. 

® Tafiayizamani, which ocenrw ale (iu the allied text user, 127, looles like the king’s uate, ef. the 
naned Tukizemun fac, 60, Tahayeers fuser, 06, 

i See Aor, Chapter ¥: 

Jour. of Egypt, Arch. 5, 4 


26 F. Le. GRIFFITH 
oA f 
Mer. 25° até ml ya.) 
27) até mili: -ve-l-bh-te - at milf ye-l-h 
=5 até milf : ye-l+h-te ; at mia [ 
For, 45 até omilé; ye-lsh-te: ot mila yi-hr-k-te 


The reading of the first twa of these very obsenre texts is: practically certain, eee this 
plintographs Mernt Pl LV, Mer. 84 and 4] equally clearly give ye-t-)-te, yo-t-h-[he-T]le. 
Happily the reading of the former is coutirmed by the well-engraved and. well-preserved 
text from Farae; the other reading i# also defensible us ye-t-h-he-te and the like. occur 
in other formulas’, 

This confirms the meaning attributed to the texta of the royalties, aml we obtain 
the general sense for A “give abunidant(7) water unto lim.” | 

A comparison of the singular forms yl. yet-b-te, I-h-te with plural t--h-te reveals 
the curious fact tht A-te, which is found only. after the plural & in the later texts 
rejirded in Kar2, equally belongs to the singuing form in the early texte, 


(d) Ammon of Prubs. 


Among the riing of the tempie of Ammon built by Tirhaga at Sanam in the 
Napita region & series of blocks when put together gaye us a representation of Ammon 
‘of Poubs, de.-of “the: House of the nehe-tree," 
as 9 ram-headed sphinx (crinsphinx) on a 
pedesta! shaded by a tree which bends over it 
almost at right angles; on the head of tho 
Sphinx is the disk of the Sint with raeus. 
Precisely the same figure, but without the 
Hime, Hccun i the temple of Tirhaga at 
Barkal®, and the god Ammon of Pnube takes 
an, important place: politically in the inserip- 
tions of the Ethiopian kings Harsiotef and 
Nastosen* In the Mergitic temple of the 
Lion-god at Naga ome of the ramcheaded sro 
i¢ named Amn-bs4, te. Amoanabsh, the ¢ beingr 
nerely'a grammatical termination. In Mervitic, 
Amini in Napata is culled Atmanapate, ani 
Ammon in. Néte Amnndte*, and since # jx 

aids Peaiearpocte practically convertible with 9 Aimanabeh would 

nutnrally represent " Ammen of the sibe tree,’ 

It is Joes likely that it-is abbreviated from a form with the naive P-abe, Amun-p-nubs, 
“Ammon of the House of the Nubs-teoe.” 





1 Sie He Trlet in Aer, ay, 


' Of Kar, 95: _ Ath Boy, Be. 
' Somiven, dethispischs Adniprinarheayt,: p, 35, 
* ‘Inacr. 10h * fae, Tp. SA 


 dowrmal, IT, mi TTY, 





MEROITIC STUDIES 


ris] 
a | 


(e) The southern frontier of Nutra. 
From the time of Tuthmosis 117 to that of Ramesses TI the land of Cae ! ) = 
Ary ts frequently mentioned as the southam boundary of the Resitian Harpite A 
phrase in the great Meroitic inseription of Kalabsheh (/nser, 04/11), Qéretik eve Puqeyte 


“from Qé@reli (or Qére) as far as Philae,” etronigly suggests that Qére is the Meroitic 
equivalent of Eg, Xry. That Mer, g aometimes represents an ancient Eg. & is shown 


by the fairly obviows ¢errespondence of Atc, Eg. « a Nt le K's, K's 
(=or> the land of Cush) with Mer, Qe# which occurs “ones in Insor, D8/21 (of 
Inser. 11, p. 31) and several times. in the great ster of Akinizaz; the change of the 
initial in A'S is well indicated by the Inte spelling * “a . Ne tela Qa in the nie of 


aw late Ethiopian or Meroitic king as written in Egyptian on the temple of Philae By 
this spelling the scribe connects the name. with ep qusk “reed,” ay did Rabshakeh’'s 
jest.in Isaiah’, 





' Mfer. Jaan, Uy, po 4, amd footnote of, 
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THE TOMB OF A MUCH-TRAVELLED 
THEBAN OFFICIAL 


By ALAN H. GARDINER, D.Lrrr. 


Tux splendid jewallery discovered in Egypt bears silent testimony to a trade 


intercourse, direct or indirect, with many remote and little-known lands; and it would 
be of considernhle interest to learn through what channels the precious stones that 
adorned the necks of the Memphite and Theban ladies found their way to the 
Egyptian markets. Thinks to the work of the Egypt Exploration Punt at ‘Sinai, we 
are tolerably well informed concerning the expeditions that journeyed thither almost 
annuilly in quest of the turquoise; but with regard vo other much used: stones—some 
of them, like lapis lagnli, from countries further afiell—ouar ignorance is almost complete. 
All the more welcome, therefore, mire the side-lights thrown upon this subject by the 
stele to be published in this article, ‘he record which Akhthoy caused to be displayed 
in front of his Theban tomb has the defects common to most Egyptian inseriptions— 
a laconie concision aod a most tantalizing allusiveness, None the less, the narrative 
contains more details, and is more explicit, than nenal: it names many foreign lands whose 
whereabouts, and many products whose nature, future research will have to: determine. 
If the text selves no problems, at least it gives a new direction to our questionings ; 
and this, in dealing with times so ancient, is no amall gam. | 

The tomb (no, 63 of Lord Carnarvon'’s sxeavations) was discovered in the season 
of 1013-14, and Mr Howard Carter bas furnished me with a valuable account of 
the find, which C herewith quote in érfengo — 

*The toub of Akhthoy’ ie situate! above, and eute into the roof of, the great 
corridor-tomb no, 41* (see Caunarvon-Canren, Five Yerrs’ Explorations at Thebes 
1MOT—1011, PL 30, to the teft in the: plan), discovered by Lord Carnarron during the. seasons 
WH11-12 and 113-15, the report of which is yet to be pollisha This cormdor- 


tomil belonged to a certain pal lt ead “he ‘revered Antef. justified,” a noble or prince 


of the end of the Twolfth or beginning of the ‘Thirteenth Dynasty. ‘romb 41 was 
afterwards wand by poor people during the Intermediate Period down to the early part 
of the Eighteenth Dynasty, aml in some eases the chambers. and sinaller tombs of 
relatives in its cotrtyan) were employed by the workmen of Hatshepent for housing 
burials disturbed by them while mnoking her Valley-temple.. 


Mer Carter verte: Khetty; tn scoordance «ith hie expressed wieh | have made a few minor 
nevification in his poo, | 
@ In deserilung thw firal to mo orally, Mr Curter ciaborated this statement thas: “the whole tomb 


outa tute the mmok formme the colt of the inner charsbem of tems 41," 
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“One is therefore led to believe that the tomb of Akhthoy (no, 65) & of later 
date than that of Ante? (no, 41), 

“Among the Middle Kingdom tombs of pis and corridor type found in the 
Birkbi—tomb no. 41 belongs to this group—the earliest date discovered was Amen- 
emhet IV (see op. cit, p 54, tomb no. 25). The antiquities obtamed from these 
tombs were not abundant, but seem certainly more characteristic of the late Middle 
Kingdom than of on earlier peril. 

“The tomb of Aklthoy, which ‘was fonnd to be much damaged, is of the simple 
corridur type: before the doveway of the fagade (see PI, V1, Fig, 1) is a plain open 
space (forecourt), whence one gains access fo a lung passage painted on both sides 
and ending in a amall rectunguiar sepuichral chamber. In general style it differs both 
from the Twelfth Dynasty tombs and from those of the early Eighteenth. Bat the 
peculiar feature was the arrangement of its three stelae before the fagade-lourway, a 
described in the next paragraphs 

445, 1. Stele consisting of a wooden panel 47cm, high by 79 em, broail, thickness 
lOcm., finely carved with eleven lines of incised hiereglyphs (see Pl Vi, Fig. 2). 
Over the doorway 4 niche was made expressly for this _ 
wooden atele, the decayed famains of which were found 
therem. After its insertion, the niche was bricked wp, and 
its appearance on the discovery of the tomb is. shown im the 
accompanying Fig. 1, It waa only on the removal of the 
brickwork that the remains of the atele beeame wisthle; had 
it not been attacked by white ants it would have been 
found in perfect condition, as the brickwork was intact. With 
the help of Prof, Newberry I was able to make ont the 
following Bigs: 





Top siglt-lham! corner, L1 
"F * l. rs 
“i a + I. * 
be - re I, 4 


Middle of tight side, |. 7 : He 
Botiom line, fowarda end, |. 11 





("The tirst lines gave the titles, predicates, and name of the owner of the tomb. 
The following phrases can be recognized or gueseed: "(L).... energetic (1) in all 
indertakings, finding a word (2) [in the lack of itt}*.......1-.00.1 am lnved of Truth 
(3). cccsscsseseseeee protecting] the timid man: T gave(t) (4) [breal to the hungry)....:. 


There are parallels for this precidoure in the Fourth Dynasty mattabead form) liy Professor Jinker at 
Gixeti; and ales perhaps bo the eink tablets on the interar walla of (lie tomb of Sonenn ft Thebes no. TD). 


‘fim telgiwf), not a rere phrase, e4 Pong Hosen 1,9; of tle gm te[endon Lent] timding: a word 
and swoehming misery,’ Coir AA. selon SOK, SER. 
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iyeeesyesesefAkhthoy], justified” ‘The remaining seven lines may well haye been auho- 
biogrsphical; the four signa that are visible provide no clue to the meaning.) _ 

“65, 2 Limestone stele 37 crn high, bearing an incised insoription (PL TX). 
Though actually found tying on the floor m front of the doorway, this came from a 
recess high up on the left side of the facade near the door, w mad-brick staircuse 
leading up to it (see Fig. 2 and Pl, VI, Fig. Dy 

[For translation and remarks se below: | 





5 Gn one: 
Fig. 2 
A; Niche containing the wioden stele 65, 1 
B. Place where the sale 65, 2 waa found. 
6. Conjecinral original position of ammo. 
C. Pince whoirt the stile 65, 3 wae found. 
C’. Conjecturnl original position of same, 

"65, 8, Limestane stele, 43cm. high, bearing an incised inscription with hiero- 
glyphs coloured blue, and showing wt bottom Aklthoy seated before a table of 
offerings (PL VIL), This was discovered, like 65, 2, displaced and lymg on the ground; 
its wnginal position was on the opposite (right) side of the fayade. [Translated below.) 

“Tt is impossible to say whether these two stelas (65, 2.3), both of them now 
in the Cairo Museum, were ever bricked up in the same tmunner as 65, 1, As 
regards their position, the emall stairease is inexplicable wnleas it waa intended to lead 
to one of them, 7 

“85,4 In the forecourt were found several lumps of white plaster, henispherical 

in shape. ; 

“65, 5 In the rubliah of the forecourt was a vough wooden rectangular coffin 

is a a a | i ithe ee -. : ) on te wil a = = ——we 
bearing the following legends painted in black, Bight side: | a j— ah @ % 


WTAE TARR OM ice etre wot 
eyes facing one another,) Left side: Lo Amat Ss 2a 

1 Sy Mr Carter's MS.; the faulty writing of wh ot? der tre le preotbubly to be atisiinited to the 
original «cribe. 











ht 


a 


eS | Pute VII 


cae 





MODEL DONKEY 16¢;6)- COW-HEADED) BARW’S RATTLE (67,7) & HASKET (Ol 
REY) PAIPTERY 





THEBAN EXOAVATIONS jqiuoet. PUTTERY BELIFVED TU) GE FROM ‘TOMBE 6: 
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RUSIRSISI IDM tnt ots LSS ERM, ts 
ood: | PRS AOS I ten ot ta 2 hmeiSeth oN 
PATE & Sp SaShS Wis Vl. 


(Translation, Right side: “A boo which the King gives, andl Osiris lord of 
Gosiris, the great god, lord of Abydos, that voice-offerings may go forth to her in her 
chamber of the Necropolis in the western desert, the revered Vi." Left side: “A boon 
whieh the King gives, avd Anubis on lis mountain, the dweller m Ut, the lord of 
the sacred land, a goodly burial m (her) chamber of the Necropolis in the western 
desert, the revered ¥i" Head and: “Revered with the great god, lord of heaven, 
Vi." Foot end: “Revered with Anubis on hie mountain, Yi” Top of lid: “A boon 
which the King gives, xnd Anwhis lord of Sepa, in front of the divine booth, that she 
may wivande in peace on the goodly road of the West, the revered Yi" On the date 
of this coffin see lelow, p dS] 

“65,6. Red pottery model doukey carrying panniers with two large jars (PL VII). 
Found ‘in the rubbish filling the doorway, 

“85,7. Ted pottery tmby's rattle. with ornamented handle in the form of a cow's 
hvad (PL VII). Feond in the rubbish of the passage 

“65, 8 Violet glaze mummy-ormaments from the rubbich; cf op. et, PL ALITY, 
2 and p. 53. 

“O45. 0. An intrusive riaht-ooffin. Forecourt. 

“65, 10. Intrusive shuwobtt-figure of the type of the Intermediate Period, found 
in forecourt; bears the following hteratic legend; 


Tia 
es 
ito 8 


["To the ba of Abmose; it is Alhotpe who makes (her) name to live."] 





"65, 1). Otto, from forecourt, wrapped in coarse hnen-and bearing itn fallowing 
legend in black linear hier! ype: 


Wastes 
(“A boon which the King gives to the ka of Osiris, Siamiin.”| 
“ih, 1% A tmodel basket made of mi pottery; «ee PI VIL. Found in the 
forepourt, and doubtless intrusive, 
“45, 14 Pottery believed to belong to this tomb is shown in Pi, VIL" 


Sw far Mr Howard Carter. To Professor Newberry I am deeply mdebted, not only 
for relinquishing the publication of the stelae in niy favour, bot also for placing at 
my disposal some valuable notes on, the imserptions painted on the walle of the long 
eorridur, ‘The sane: were seldom discernible; and it seems fikely that the hieroglyphs 
were none too legible, 
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Qn one wall (probably the right wall) was an obliterted scene, Mie legends 
accompanying which are thus digposed in Professor Newberry’s transeript* : 


ee BS 7k of A RPS 
nofs bE 


bas BM 
limo 


2 > 
lia 





Zwo—)4 





\ittime = Yo5 
ZZ Uy ae Yjy, Wi 








et) Sat 4 li WY 


There can be no dowht fi the acene which these Inacriptions accompanied was 
ot quite exceptions character, Ope i¢ led to conjectire that it depicted a religions 
festival in honour of Hathor. Boats, real or of a ceremoutal kind, wery present, for the first 
two lines read " Nub (iit, “ Gold” a pane of Mathor) appears the bark” and “powerful 
ones of the dawn-bont” respectively. The phrase “she loves He"* written vertically 
and twice repeated, tay have stood over figures of the goddess, to whom without 
dembt applies the intervening address: “Thy might has reached the Mediterranean 
islands (J/?-abwt), Ré goes up that he may see thy beauty.” It ia difficult to decide 
the memiing of the wonlk fw Mntwhtip that follow: is thie a personal nome Khu- 
menthhotpe applied to Sonie private person present ? Or ja at an invocation | prohent 
king’ Mentuhotep" spuken, perhaps, “by Hathor’—a \ phruse: that is twice written not 
fur away up the wall? He thie ae it may, the mention of king Mentuhotep is of 
great importance, for tt is extremely unlikely that one of the relatively ohacure kingra 
of this name should be alluded to except during his reign, or at any rate at some 
point of time pot far removed from it. Now there were Mentahoteps both of the 
Eleventh Dyniisty and of the Theban periol preceding the Seventeenth and Eighteenth 
Dynasties; we shall consider later ‘which of the two alternative dates seems more in 
harmony with the fnete relating to the tonil, 

A damaged inscription concluding the same series of jotting: mentions the name 
Mentuhotep, but this time not in a cartouche; the last line refers to some official 
“beloved of Hathor, praised of [Aathor],” 

On snother wall, or on part of the sume wall, some ecanes of country life were 


depicted. A bull is pulled down by the horns- the hieroglyphs above say |of--— 
a, ae L352 Shs “pull thea for thyself; see, he is down.” Close by 


‘The uriginal signe read from right to left, {nthe tox|, therefore, they are reversed, and tho 
re position af the aeparate legends is alee correspondingly reversal, 
= The writing does not exelude the translation "Ra lovea her." 
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a cow is being milked: Giri Se = | = /\=> i 3 *[o] me herdsman, 


let me nulk!" says someone; the answer is 








“milk thou, behold T have filled mysell” re., pertiops, I have had niacighy of it. “Two 
columns of signs, which from their direction and content onght to stand over the 


. = =ih+ \ 
head of an overseer looking to the left, ulso concern the milking of cows: Ne 


——* 
i=}; : FG | —_—— “milk you, good felluws,,.(7), ¢ause the milk to 
be produced." The conventional formula of assent =| ya ifs =< 


secording to thy recommendation” i¢ probably placed in the mouth of one of the men 
addrasseil. 


Further to the left is s scrap of a hyom rs ia [lF ars 
as {| 


g Ua Deal Ma V to sume male divinity, and in a lower register are 
some words of which LT do not catch the import: a aN 


4.2b> 
RE SIND @ ERIE 


ivcortnss to a custom which wa cun trace back as early as the reign of 
Sesostris I (tomb of Antefoker, no. 00)%, the loft wall of the passage was atlorned with 
representations of the funersry rites In one row is sean  boal with processions of 


priests in frout: the legends, from right to left, read as follows; (a) G Wie 


— 





















Ylang MTN = MMM: th) fai’ | ye, 
i (e) I {ih (9) ai J Asp: (A) ie () SS: ee 


1. A second row shows three Sgures, representing the tuhabitanta of the three 


Osirian towns of ai ees = q @ Dep and 1g Pe respectively; near them are 


O om =, 5 HE 
eee cc wall dee castin some ett hy, | Sep? ties” and o 


scene of men making netting ie TUS = 4 aoa “making (it, shooting) 
fish(!)-nets” | | | a 

We now tun to the two limestone stelae that probably, ae Mr Carter has described, 
stood on opposite sides of the fngade near the dour, The less interesting (65, 3) is 
abown in PL VIII. The upper part of the stele ia occupied by ten lines of hiero- 
giypha, which read as follows: 

“A hoon which the King gives.and Osiris lord of Busiris,in front of the Westerners, 
the great god, lord of Abydos = roice-offerings belonging to* the royal acquaindance, true 
1 Afr *to milk, a rare word, eg. Pan Dwele 135, 2, but familiar in the derivative wir ‘milk-pot.’ 

a NEWBERRY gives 9. ' See Davis-Ganviwen, Tomb of AmenemAd, p. 46, n, 2 
4 So too 65, % Ime 4, showing that pri-ire is to be onderstood as a compound noun. 
Journ. of Egypt Axob: Iv: 5 
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beloved of his lord, who filled the heart of the king with lus preciousness, who wos prreised 
of him all day and till nightfall (7), wha gave wils' to the beautiful women, and who 
agave ornaments to the ladies beloved of the king, the controller of precious ointments’, who 
revised fw caftte-lists* of Upper Egypt, wha gawd! meals to the noble decal, and aaderlook 
the management of the ka-/owses, who presided over tha secrets of the Housa of Adoration", 
the sea-captarn Akhthoy. 

He said: F was one exact and void of obscurity, hoary-taigied* in the council of the 
officials, performing a business exactly and without interruption thereof, I wwe one bright 
of face, whe gave gifle out of the porsesmans of the estate which the Majesty of wy lord 
gave me. Never did I the bidding? of any man tn revising the cattle-lists of the Palace, 
during all the hifetime® that F-spent im omy huginess. ‘The vevered, the seu-captain Aklthoy” 

As appears to have been the case. with most officials in the early periods. of 
Egyptian history, the functions af Atchthoy do not seem w have heen very restricted 
or closely defined. His sole title, in the atriet sense of the word, was that which I 
have hesttatingly translate! “sea-captain"; the literal reudering seems to be “auper- 
intendent of a (sheet of) water’. The exact origin of this title is unknown; but it 
might well have been attributed to any official who wag occasionally entrusted with 
the nautical arraugementa of a distant expedition, even though thar expedition mmght, 
as at Sinai, involve lengthy |und-journeys.as well. Perhaps “transport-olficer” would 
better conyey the sense; but our knowledge is too scanty to admit of o certain decision. 

At the Theban capital Akhthoy seems to have won for himself the position of 
4 trusted courtier, now performing commissions for the royal harim, now superintending 
his master’s wardrobe, tiow again exercising a general control over the funerary 
culis of the local necropolis, On several occasions he would appear to have bean 


| This phrase is unknown to me éherwhere ; the rendering here given in suggested to me by Mr Gann 

2 The passage shows that afm iy « single word, and not to be aplit up into meal tine ae Devon 
(Satie 13, LIT) comeluded. [hyubtlees the word wj?m je un m-formeation fram vm, the approzimative 
wane of which ia “to veil" 

©) Vieke sper, of. £! Berehoh 1, 21; Mbers, 76, 6; Ord. av, 176, 608. 

‘ An ufficial who performed exactly tle ime function (tp rf) in the Delta (tf wAn) ocours Cour 
WA. stele 20530 (temp. Sesostria 1). | 

& De the chamber where the Pharach made hia toilot; see GAuntwEn, Voter on the Story of Sinha, 
ju. 109—)I0, 162. . 

+ Ae ir) nA, ct, Crk. %, a7) Lei. 

? Se be ia clearly related: to off Ar to give.a commun to"; for the letter plumde see Serie Avneetsuny 
dee Veriert, py BOL | 

* The determinative of hte is clearly to bo understonl ng &, but whether we are to divide e ¢Atw or 
¢ the ie obscure to tee «For the entire phrase compare BS 2 ol Hh ‘T puserd all the 

ne PP Wea 

lifetime Chat T pesed in acting os an official’ Annales 15, 212 

* The Old Kingdom ttle. h a is know? to me eluewhers only in Sinay Wi 17; De Monga, Car. 
doe Mon. (, V68, anid 207, 10, 35, in all Fonte caiide following the well-lestown nautical title jb, There 
are sone other wimilar tithes with =r in the dual which are discussed by Monet, Comptes Renda, 1014, 
p. 590; bet thew are very possibly mot releted in any way, There ie an unfortunate. ambiguity about 
the crucial hieroglyph jn. all these titles, which renders ft dowbtfal whether ‘land’ or ‘water’ is meant : 
in the examples quoted at the beginning of thin note the context poinia to tho latter interpretation, 
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haloved of his lord, who filled the heart of the king with his preciousness, who was prav 
of him all day and till nightfall (Tt), who gave veils* te the beautiful women, een who 
gave ornaments to the ladies beloved of the Jing, (he controller of precious ointments®, who 
revised the cattle-lists* of Upper Egupt, wha gave meals ty the woble dead, and waidlertook 
the management. of the ka-houses, who presided over the secrets of the House of Adoration", 
the sea-captain Akhthoy, 

He seid: T was one erect and void of’ olscwrity, Roury-tongued" in the council. of the 
officials, performing @ business exactly and without interruption thereof. I was one bright 
of fuce, who gare guyta out f of the possessions of tha estate which the Majesty of my tord 
gove me, Never did I the bidding’ of any mon in remsing the cattle-lists of the Palace, 
luring all the lifetime® that I spent in my business, The revered, the sea-cuptain Akhthoy.” 

As appears to linve been the ease with mos}. officials in the early periods of 
Egyptian history, the fonetions of Akhthoy do not seem to have been very restricted 
or closely defined: His sole title, in the strict sense of the word, was than which I 
lave hesitatingly travalated “sea-captain"; the literal reodermy seems to be “super- 
mitendent of @ (sheet of) water£"” "The exact origin of this title is unknown; but it 
might well bavy heen attributed to any official who was occasionally entrasted with 
the nautical arrangements of a distant expedition, even though thas expedition might, 

as at Sinai, invilve lengthy lanil-journeys aa well. Perhaps “ transport-olficer " would 
bitte convey the sense; but our knowledge is too seanty to admit of @ certain deciauin. 

At the ‘Theban eapital Akhthey seems to kave won for bimeelf the position of 
A trusted courtier, now performing: commissions for the reyal harim, now superintending 
his master's wardrobe, now again exercising a general control over the funerary 
celts of the loval necropolis On several. occasions he would appear to have been 











This phinad ie unknown to me elsewher:; the rewlering here given is suggested to me by Mr Gon 

® The pesiace shows thet muffo ia & elogle word, and not to be split up into mand tim aa Devand 
(Sphiag 13, 117) donbluded: Doubtless the word mgt ia an w-formation from om, the upproximutive 
sata of which is “to -yoil.” | 

© 8 Necdw doom, of Bl Berstoh a, 2b; Ebers, TG, ts Ure. rv, 170, 03. 

' An official whe performed exuotly the same function (ip rfid) in the Delta (tf mhw) otcurs Cairo 
MK. stele 20539 (temp. Sesostris- 2). 

t Je the chamber where the Pharaoh made his toilet; se Gantiwmn, Noles on the Story of Sinuhe, 
py. 1110, 162 

© Shu ws, of. Erb. rv, 67, 127, 

€ Up die is clenrly volatedl to oil kr 'to give a command to’; for tlie litter plirase sce Serae, Avnadeung 
dee Venera, pp. 30-1, 


© "The determinative of ¢h¢w te clearly a be understood ay St, bull wbeithur we are ta divide ré ¢htw or 


rei le obecoure ti mm, For the entire phrase spies BT : aan I TR ‘] ‘passed all the 
lifetime that T passed in acting as an official,’ Aviat 1b, 219. 


‘The Olt Kingdom title By is known to me elsewhere only in Sinai 18 17; um Monoas, Cat, 


des Mfon:, % 162, and 207, olen Thee 
= 


are come other similar tithes with in the dual which are discussed! by Moner, Comptes Remdiis, 1914, 
yp. $80; but these ure very pomsiiily oo related in any way.. There is an anfortummte ambiguity about 
the crucial hieroglyph iin all these tithes, which renders it doubtful whether ‘land’ of ‘water’ is meant: 
in the examples quoted ah the beginning of this note the contest points to the latter interpretation, 
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commissioned t carry out the census of the royal herds, and he loudly protests his 
incorruptibility in this office. 

The lower part of the stele displays Akhthoy seated, napkin in ‘hand, before 
a well-stocked table of offerings, The technical name of such a table of offerings 
signifies "that which is requested in the way of offerings” (Wbkt-hip), and. the hiero- 
glyphs giving this uame ¢iand newr the table, together with the words “to thy ba” 
representing the conventional formula that was prononnced by the priestly officiant. 
A pet bitch reclies on ita hounches beneath its owner's chair; and we are permitted 
t learn its il-omened name En-merni “I don't like"! 

The other stele (45,2) is of far greater importance, It cousists (Pl. IX) of twelve 
lines of exceptionally well-cnt hieroglyphs, with only two small lacunae. Translation -— 

“A boon which the King gives, and Osiris tord of Busiris, the great god, lord of 
Abydos, voice-offerings belonging to the treasurer of the king af Lower Egypt, the unique 
Jfriend, the revervd, the gea-captain AkAthoy, 

He snd: I was a treasurer of the god! in making tmpotent® the foreign lands. 
When I was in the Mineral-country, 1 inspected at, I travelled round the countries of 
Thenhet. When I was in the houses of ‘the Northerner! I sealed up ja treasuries mm thet 
mountain of ‘ the-House-of-Horusof-the-Turquase-Terraced)), (having biken(/)| tury woise? 
thence from the gullery" of Per-Shema’, J made trial « yeconil time* with unother gallery 
callexl* ‘the-Gablery-of-Al. . te?) one that herd been made for Horus himeslf?’ Being gone 
mut on the mission of this my ford, I did what he had willed: 1 was his emissary, the 
equad.of his fecrt, the counterpart of his breast. I did for him whot he wished az though 
it had been done for the god himself. IF puniehed the Asiutica in their countries. Tt was 
the fear of fam that spread respect of me", his influence" that spread the terror of me, 


1 This tith) requires a full reconsideration, which will be given to [t-in the Text (vol ay) of the 
Fund's work on the inscriptions of Binal, Here the only remark necessary je that ib is very often applied 
to certain protiinent officiila taking part in expedition in qinst of valuahle stones aod the Ike, 

2 Sid, seo Encoscr, Wir, 1167: Suppl, 1M: ale Annee, ¥, 235. 

‘A a al of the forme of Mig visthie erigtis and of the silhouettes in the laonna suggesta 

aad = 
the fillowing readings: ==) * % Y's iis Vey. Dh “Tarquoise-terrunes* ere 
fituiliae wt Sita: dud elwewhere, How the Hiei cari ity thie kat part ape to le reetored fo « 
riddle; the anawerdeperds partly on the interpretation to be pitt upon Adie’ lo the line before, H the 
reference: here were to Serildt a-Khdilim, the treasuries sealed up might have been then oontaliing 
aneh cult-ohjects: and valuubles aa he local Huthor [hisses at this time But a perhaps more plausible 
theory is suggested] to me by Mr Gunn: he thinks thet Akhthoy imeay have sealed up the turqudiade 
obtained in tho first galiery, before he proceedet w explore a second gaiiery.at a more distant spot; the 
tunytioiees so sealed up wenld ave been fetched on the homeward journey. 

4 Wo ‘gallery,’ ‘mine,’ worl not oncomtmon m the toscriptions of Sinn, md occurrme ale in the 
quarries Of Macareh, ee Crh tv, 25. 


§ Wieni €; win * as verb, Areuhe Bf G2. ‘ Heber na. 


r Thiw my lord’ following seen to imply that ‘Horas hi risnaal?” bere means the Pharmch. 

® ‘The written © sety bo indicate feel with the promeminal wufiz, ‘This phenonrenon, firet pointed 
ab te Vonglaclg' in tulbcasan 3 sank Eloquent Peassut, 1, 47, be not unoonmon: | have cited pfuty 
ite ancient tlie” AZ ah, 773 ¢f, further ovdeerf “bis ment,” Stef 1,275, ae agwinet tf ethe, tinct, 1, 276< 
and again relwte wht, L 8 of the etnle 5, 2% tmnalain] above, 

* For the femmine word idt ‘dew’ metaphorically used see Urb, re, 22) ) for the related masculine 
and instances of dublons gomler, seo Glaxpinen, Note ow the Story af Sinwha, po 32. 
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so that those countries to which I attained oried *hatl, hail’ to his might; (it ia[t]) the 
love of him that marries! the: two lands for him, the gods prospering his time: 

f returned in peace to his palace, I brought to him the lest of the foreign lends in 
new metal of Bu'et, ahining wietal of Iheit, hard metal of Menka’w; im tirgioiae of 
Areewotet anid lapis lasuli of Tefraret, mw xa'lret-mineral from pon the montane, 
khet-“awa’ /rom the mountain of “Hestiu’, ro-netheth’ from Ba'ug-of-the-Red-tawd, in 
shoke(?) of Hosha'a'ut and meszemet of Kehtvu.” 7 

The interest of thie remarkable inscription tuna upon the uames of the countries 
mentioned, and the nature of the minemls there obtained. In neither respeot mm: 
J able to throw much light upon its dita, ahs lant oer ne Biew (Aifw), 
where Akhthoy conducted his mining operitions, may be taken with certainty, 1 think, 
ti) be the peninsula of Sinai. Bi'ew probably means “Mineril-country,” and the name 
actially occurs on the monuments of Sinai (nos. 54, 00, 13D) Tt might, of course, be 
suggested that the term was of wider siguificance, and was applied to any land rich 
iu mineral products; but of this I find no serious. corroborative evidence’, and the sense 
in our stele seems to be narrowed down to Sinai by the subsequent mention of the 
turquoise. Unhappily it is impossible, either from the Sinaitie inscriptions themselves 
or from any exterior sources, to throw hight on the other topographical names mentioned 
im lL 3—35, 

On his return to the Palsog Akhthoy bronght with him precious stones and metal 
from many different lands, There is nothing to show that his own travelw extended 
beyond the limits of the Sinaitie peninsula; but if thia was the \ttermoxt limit of 
ins wanderings, then we muat take it that the minerals which he carried home with him 
were obtained by barter. Three varieties of metal, which we cannot identify, are named 
first. of all; these are “new copper (or * metal’) from [a'et, ‘shining copper’ (or * metal’) 
from Thuiu,and ¢ hare copper’ (or ‘ metal") from Menka'u. Mr Gunn: points out to me 
thnt the last variety (Mi(?)-rwd) probably survives in the Coptio term for copper 
(Bapont)’. Of the three localities here named the last has a curiously Egyptian 
appearance (‘strong of kos, as in the name of the Pharmoh Myecerinus); Thoin, fine 
early example of the so-called ayllabie writing, is wiknown; for Ba'et comparison 


might possibly be mide with the masculine Ba’ named on the stelo of Sethos I 


| Probably ds is to be understood before mretf [nin mot aure that 1 have rightly eusssed (yy 
sonee of paw; the simplex acours in an obscene sense, soe Bavescn, With. TSS: ews cone "to pind " ts 
probably mot malated, | | 

‘Mr Gunn points out thai the bird is probally tm not #, the head appearing to be rounded. 

‘There seems to be a etroke unilary, Nu dthor exampla of thie word is known to ime, 

* Lo the tecter of Pharaoh to Harkhuf | Ure 4, 190) we inet triwalete, us indeed most scholars have 
dane, “My majesty desires to see thie dwar! more than ihe tribtite  Biew and of Punt.” The 
Miperecled Sailor (1 21), \n travelling to the ‘Minerl:lanil of the Sovercign,' «tarta wrt by ahip on the 
eee Waz-wer: for the expression Bite m ity compare at Sita Lie a whl 'the Minepallund if toy lord’ 
(no. 089), To Arde, Mus atele SO9 (sep Euiteasmm, dwetens Kesords, 1, 3 602) tha raeneil of Sihathare visit 
to Hew seems to be combitud with that ofa vinit. to ‘uihia; this ia the only padaage, oo far as | kterw 
which could be seriously urged in favour of « more extended ineaning for [i'uw. “2 

* This equation turna tualnly on thin reauling M1 of the werd for ‘oopper,’ which was proposed, thongh 
In womowhat mublguoe termashy K. Serve in oerwal of Egypt. srohomlogy, 1, a4, fontuude ri 
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at Tell esli-Shehab in the Hauran', though there are places m the Nubian lists of 
Tothmosis I which might also be cited® 

Hrerwotet, ‘the flowery land,’ is unknown as a sourée of the turquoise; but with 
the mention of lapis lazuli from Tefroret: we come to a familiar geogmphical mame. 
The Ptolemaic and Roman temples eomtuin lists of precious stones with indications of 
their provennnce—a elas: of inscriptions that conforms generally to a-stereotyped pattern ; 
ahd in these turquoise is regularly aid to come from) Rosha'ut, and lapis lazuli from Tefror?, 
There i earlier evidence, thongh it is séanty, which earries hack. these attributions 
to the Middle Kingdom -Where Tefroret waa aitusted is nat known to ns; teal lapis 
lnzuli does not appear to have been found nearer to Egypt than the Caspian, whence 
Lepsius guessed Tefror to be the old equivalent either of Tiflis or of Tebris, towns 
to the south of that sea, In the Annals of Tuthmosis IIT we read of ‘lapis lazuli 
from Babel’ or from *Kliatti’> these, however, need not be the places where the 
stone was found, but merely the murts whence the Egyptians obtained it. 

Of the remaining products named, and the regiona designated as their place of 
origin, 1 have but Jittle to say. The stone sohref is often mentioned in the form shrt; 
we do not even know its colour, mnch jess its true ature’: Khet-tawn’ occurs, 
perhaps as a product of Punt’, in an Edfu inaeription. The objects described as being 
brought from Resha'a'it toight be tonslated ‘staves,’ but’ it is difficult to see what 
this conhl mean. Lastly, the stone meszemet presents some difficulties; the context 
docs not suggest, thongh it does not entirely exclude the possibility, that the well- 
known eéye-paint made of antiniony (Gk, o7iuyu) should here be meant! : bait the 
Harris papyrus mentiona statues of medemel, which surely can have nothing to do 
with sntitnony", 

We must now consider the general bearings of the interesting stele hore atindied, 
Hf Akhthoy’s main avtivity was really in Sinai, how comes it thet ao mention of 
hin). is found im the very numerous inscriptions. distevered on. that site? With this 
question 16. intimately bound up that of the date to which. the tomb is to be 
assigned: Mr Howaril Carter, us we have seen, stronply flivours @ dale posterior to 
the Twelfth Dynasty, aod produces definite Archaeological facts in support of his 

See BReawren, Avicuns Records, iv, pL. SB4, note A, 

= Urk. tv, TOT, tte 0 (Bite or Diet); 84, no, 207 - (Byer or Ate), | 

‘Bee Bevescr-Domicnrs, Mecueil des Monwinents, wv) 63, 64, 69, 71) FL, 168, 14, 171, ITT WS; 
pe Kovak, Adyvow 10. 

* Tunpooist of Roeha'ut, rb iv, 373 (Hatshepeut); Diwtcums, Bist, Dnsehr. 1, 33 (Medinet Halu, 
Rawwesses 111}. Lapis lavuti of  ~"Snexa,"Refror, in monitioned in the tast-named work, r 22 nnd 
abs in wt inserintion of Hammeses Tin the temple of Kurnek, Prat, /aaor, Hidroglynd. 1, 143, 4; 
wtih aarli¢r Inatances, where (he uae iy written as a faninine Tefroret, vccur on two Middle Kingdom 
darooplige published be Omasstnat-Palaxque, Fowles dane le Veerepuale dl’ Aarhus, pp. 108, 21 

+ Shirt, see Bacoson, Wieth 1272; W. Max MOLiEn, Egyptotogical Reawurches, ti, ya O3. 

# ~~ £) Rl =p ia oe Hovok, Zdjow, 117, 1. Pertiape | it mo thintake for =f 

* Mectuit (properly tmteit) ‘wye-paint, see W, Max Métimn, op, eit, 1, 89, footnote: 

* Marcia 4)a, 8; Oa, 13. ly the meilel af tho Sun-temple of Heliopolis published by Gonmiman, 
fgyptian Ghediabs PL. 32, mention is made of the two flag-atadie of macde atona, which might be an 
abbreviated writing uf wudme, Mads ‘eye-patiit' ix Gumd ainilarly contracted: imleed the varieties of 
spelling shown in thie and tho related words are Wierd vant jutting im the extn, 
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contention.. Temerariong as it may seem to dispute the considered verdict of aa 
experienced and competent a judge, I cannot refrain from expressing my doubts. 
The issue is narrowed down by the occurreite, among the inscriptions copied by 
Professor Newberry in the tomb, of the name of a king Mentuhoteps it is very 
unlikely, ag I have pointed out, that one of the rather obscare kings of this name 
should have been mentioned at a period far removed from his actual reign’, Are we 
then to assign the tomh to the end of the Elevanth Dynasty, of to the lutter part 
of the second Intermediate Period} There are, ss it seems to mé, many grounds 
for choosing the first alternative, At the end of the Eleventh Dynasty Egypt was only 
emerging from a. period of anarchy which hal pot ai emi to all foreign enterprise ; 
but foreign travel had already been resumei) in the reiga of Nebhepetrs® Meniuhotep, 
as we know from the statue of him found at Serabit el-Khadim (no, 70), though no 
monument actually contemporary with that Pharaoh seems to have been discovered 
iy Sinai, On the other hand, the Mentuhoteps of the “Saventeenth” lhvindsty seeu 
to linve been confined to Thebes ami the South of Egypt, the North being in the 
hands of the Ilyksos: indeed, there in not a scrap of evidence that Egyptian mining 
operations were carried on in Sinai-at any moment in the whole of this Intermediate 
Pernod. ‘This seems to me an argument of impertance, but it would hardly carry weight 
aguinst Mr Carter's archeeslogical eonatilerations except for the feet that the Rppearance, 
the orthograpliy, and the language of the stelaa all seem to point in the samé direction. 
Examme the lew biographien! stelae of the liter Intermediate Period that have 
sursived to 18, and note how different is their character in every respect. In them 
the language of the Middle Kingdom seams to be breaking down; later idioma, such 
as the nse of the definite article, insinuate themselves into the stereutyped classical 
literary style Of this there is not a tree in the stelae of Akhthoy. Again, how 
av we to account for the rough wooden coffin 65,51 The natural supposition would 
sirely be that it belonged to one of the female relatives of Aklithoy, and had been 
dragged from the: tomb itself inte the forecourt where it- waa found. But this ecfin 
does not seam to resemble the flat-topped coffins characteriutic of the Intermediate 
Period as described by Mr Carter in, Fine Years’ Explorations (p. 67); on the contrary, 
it would appear to be typical of the early Middle Kingdom both as regards its form 
and ns regards. its inseriptions® Lastly, the position and plan of the tomb in no 
way contradict the hypothesis of the earlier date - we must remember that Nebhepetré® 
built his mortuary temple at the head of the valley near the month of whicl the tomb 
of Akhthoy was found; and the scheme of long passage and small inner chamber are 
well exemplified at Kurneh by the tomb of Antefoker from the reign if Sesestris [ 
(no, 60), ‘To sum up, the dute of Akbthoy's tomb, and consequently of hia foreign 
wanderings, must be left to uther students to dedide, Meanwhile, we must be thankful 
to Mr Howard Carter for placing so clearly before us the evidence on which a» final 
judgment murt necessarily be based, 
' Sen above p 32 Proofer New Z « that-in hie onining € = Foose! Todd jt 
iaventh Dynasty: berry tells ane that'in hia opinion the stelas belong to the lite 
' In Somare wero. 22 we | 4 7 | = _T 
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THE NUGENT AND HAGGARD COLLECTIONS 
OF EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES 


By AYLWARD M. BLACKMAN, MA. 


DURING 4 somewhat prolonged stay in Norfolk last August, fT eame upon two 
small but quite interesting collections of Egyptinn antiquities The one had been 
made by the lave Lord Nugent, Lord High Commissioner of the Tonian Islands fron) 
1832-5, while on o visit to the East in the year 1844, and is now in the possession 
of his niece, Lady Boileau, of Ketteringham Park, Wymondham; the other is that 
of Sir Rider Haggard, of Ditchingham. Both Lady Boileau and Sir Rider Haggard 
most kindly pat ther collections at my disposal, giving me permission to publish any 
objects that T thought interesting. 


I. THE NUGENT COLLECTION, 


I now propose to deal only with the larger objects in this collection, reserving 
the smatler ones, ushabtis, scarnbs, ete, for a subsequent article Lady Boileau has put 
herself to a good deal of trouble to furnish me with the photographs reproduced 
in. Pie, X, XT. 


1, Limestone stele (PL X, No, 1), sloped at top like the side of a pyramid; ‘Total 
height 104 inches; height from bottom to base of slope 8! inches. Workmanship 
~ernde. Careless writing. Date XTIth—XiUth Dynasty. 'The stele is divided into 
three distinet parts, each concerned with a separate group of people. All three groups 
probably beling to the same family, though no proof of their tmturally assumed 
inter-relationship is afforded by the names of the individuals composing them: 

The upper part of the stele is almost entirely occupied by the uatal prayer for 
offerings, arranged in four lines and beginning at the botton, The name of the 
person for whom the requests are msde is placed in front of the commencement of 
the formula, in the bottom. line, as there is ao room for it at the conclusion in the 
top line. The prayer is as follows: 

“An offering which the king (ives) and Khontamenthes, » "coming forth unto the voice’ 
linen thread, wrappings, every good and pure thing wheréon (the god) fives, for the ty fof him whe ix 
honoured) by Ptah-Sokar, lord of the Sty, Heri, born of Satkhentikhetl, justified " 

Above Heri’# nomé are those of “his son Senwosret,” and “his brother Sebekbotp,” 

Central part, At the right end are the names of five persons; “Jrr" (to be 
vocalised Drér?), “his mothar Shatbet; justified,” “his brother Menthhotp,” “his son 


eS 
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Ameni, justified,” “his com f}t." To the left of these names stand four women 
=>, beside whom, laid upon the ground, are various articles of food and drink, 
doubtless their offerings for the perons whose names are grouped im front of them, 
The four women, the three hindermest of whom are sniffing each @ Jotas flower, are 


“his (Jrr's) daughter Hepi (Fl). justified.” “his daughter Ipt, justified, possessor 


of honour,” “his daughter, Sathathor, jwetified:,” | Non bene of Wis 
beloved sister, Sathathor, justified,” | 

Lower part, Hore “the honoured Nubib (Wwb-1b), justified, possessor of honour," 
i¢ seated =—> ata table upon which are slices of bread; on the ground underneath 
the table are three jars of drink and a dressed dock. Hehind Nubit} stands “his 
wile Whom he fovea, Hepi, justified,” smelling a lots flower, at her feet are taid 
two jars. of drink and a eucuniber(?), In front of the table, facing Nubib<—« whom 
he presents with a foreleg of Weef, stands his “son Khontikhetiembhat, justified, 
possessor of honour,” followed by “his beloved wife Ipi, justified,” and “his sister 
Shavbet, justified." In front of both women, the fordmost of whom stelle a lotus 
fiower, are articles of food and drink, their offerings to their respective father-in-law 
andl brother, 

In the narrow vacant space beneath this seone {s written, prohably 24 an after- 


thought: >| °~ | <=fo—'[]| «his brother Inher (Inhr), justified,” 





#. Large limestone stele. with rounded top belonging to the vizier Dhutindse 
(see Pl. X, No. 2). Height 2 ft 3§ inches Width 1 ft. 4 inches. Pamted, but mogt 
of the colouring gone Fine wark, Date middle of XVilIth Dynasty. 

The stele ia divided into two registers, above the upper of which are two eves 


(we J Bid., tii, p. 252), with O and w between them. 

_ Register 1, Dhutmése =» is seated on a cliair before u well-provisioned table, 
He wears the long robe peculiar to the viziar’s offive (ste Newperry, Life of Rekhmara, 
Pls. X11, XVI, p23), and holds his staf of office in hie left hand and-a handkerchite/ 
(seo Bhackmay, Temple of Derr, p. 99, note 2: Ip, Rock Tombs of Meir, ii, p, 12}. 
in hie right; ‘his sandalled feet rest on a footstoal or mat. His sor Amonhotp, 
henidiog his outetretched. arm in Bhe presoribed manner (DAVIES-GakDINEn, Tonk of 
Ammemhe, p, 77; Serax, Uriwnden, iv, p. 28, 11. 16—17;, Weeszres«r, ste, Fneehr. 
wu Wien. p. 62), presenta hia father with the.“ ofenng which the king gives.” de with 
the viebuals on the table, Atmenhotp wears sandals and the usual short hilt.. Above 
Dhutndse and his son is the following formula in 12 Vertical lines: — 

“Making the ‘offering which the king gives,’ w thousaid of everything good and pure, cool wator, 
wing, milk, that which cones forth in the presence of Him whois Roath of lis Wall ( +if~} i jl 


his festivals (=) of Haaren abd the "Two Landa, for the ha of the Beton, Basha 


* W7 ht ta presibly m bungled writing for NiG6 Nalchia, 
* | is omitted after _ : 
* Thare seam never 46 have loon any sigue under =, 
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(Afty-¢)!, Father of the God, Baloved of the God, Mouth? of Nekhen, Prophet of Ma¢et, Superintendent 
af the City, Vizier, Judge, Dhutmése, justified, by his beloved son who perpetuates his name, the Priest 
of Ptah, Amonhotp.” 

Register 2. On either side of a table, upon which are varions articles of food 
and two bunchés of lotus Howers, sits a lady, with » boy standing beside her, The 
lady on the left is “his (Dhatmése’s) sister, mistress of the house, Navel (Ntyf), 
justified.” She ig seated on a high-backed chair, her fees on # mat, Tn her left hand 
she holds a lotus flower to her nose, in her right « handkerchief; with her right arm 
she embraces the boy. She wears a rather elaborately dressed wig. On the top of 
her head are a lotus bud and a» conical object (see Perate, Ancient Agypt, 1914, 


pp. 168-9), The boy, who is labelled “har son Weteb™ (G.——/" [sw ff), is 
eaked: he wears the usual side-lock of hair. His left hand rests upon his mother's 
knee. The other lady “her (Na?ef’s) danghter, mistress of the house, Nefruptab, 
justified,” wears o less elaborate wig than her mother: her left arm embracee the boy, 
and her right hand is laid upon her breast. The boy, who is labelled, “her brother, 
Ptahfonkh A aie Sy 5) is naked like the other boy and also wears thie 
eide-lock. 

It is a pity that the monument is undated, The fashion tm dress, however, and 
tle style of workmanship, indicate that it was executed at the end of Dhutmose rds 
reign or under Amenhotp LL 

Gur Dhutmose cannot be either of the two New Kingdom vimers of that name 
recorded by Wei. (Die Vesiere des Pharaonenreiches, pp. 51, 119), as in neither instance 
do the family names given there coincide with those mentioned here. This stele, 
therefore, probably enablea us to make another entry in the roll of XVIiIth Dynasty 
yiziers. 

The prominence of Ptah, the god of Memphis, auggests that Dhubtmdss was vizier 
of Lower Egypt’. Amenhotp, Dhutmése’s eon, for example, is priest of Ptah, the 
offering formula claims for Dhutmse a share in “what comes forth m the presence 
of Him who is South of His Wall“ (see Serun, Beitriige cur Gltesten Ceachichte Agyptens, 
p. 180 ff), his niece is named Nefruptah, aud, finally, the boy who standa bewde her 
is Ptahfonkh. This suggestion is furthermore supported by the fact than Lord Nugent 
does not appear from his memoirs (so Dr Margaret Boiluau tells ine) t huve gone 


further south than Sakkareh; consequently the antiquities he pun d may well 
have been found in the cemeteries of Sakkareh and Gizeh. 


$. Alshaster Canopic jar? (PL XI, No. 3). Height of body 12} inches, Face looks 
unfinished. Details of wig in ink. On the front of the jar is the following insoription: 


I See Brackman, Rook Tombs of Mer, 1, p. 18, note b 

? See Ganpiwen, 4.2, 42, pp. 121-3, 

* For the fame f ] avoven Witeb see Ligerris, Vamenwdrierbuch, 2136. 

* For the question of the double visierate in the early New Kingdom, ses GaapinEs, /seoripiion of 
Mer, p. 33, with notes 4,5; see aleo Enwas, dt, 33, PL L 

‘ For an interesting diseertation upon Canopic jars, see Davies-Garprves, Tomb of AmenamAdt, 
pp. 113-4. 

Journ, of Egypt. Arch. iv. 6 
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“Formuls, © Neith, clasp thy two arma about him who is in thee, extend ‘thy protection over 
Tummutef who is in thee, (evon over) him who is hanoured by Duamutef, the Osiris, Chief Justis, 


Viier, Neferuben ( J {R49 )." 

The jar, judging from the style of workmanship, is of the period of the XVITith 
Dynasty, and this view finds further support in the fact that its head iy human, not 
that of a dog or jackal (see Davies-Garoinen, Tomb of Amenemhét, pp. 115-4), 

There is no New. Kingdom vizier called Nefernbon in Weil's above quoted work. 
Thue the Nngent collection addy yet one mors name to the list of yiziers' of the 
early New Kingdom. 


4 A Canopio jar, belonging, like No. 3, to the vizier Neferuben (PL XT, No. 4). 
Height of body 137, inches. It is inseribed ns follows: 

“Formula, © Selket, Jot thy teo arms meet (Ai, join for thyself thy two arms) about him who 
is In thes, oxtendd thy protection over Kebeheuewef who is im thee, (even over) him who is honoured 
ly Kebelsnewef, the Osiris, Chief Justice, Visier, Neforuben, justified,” 


5, Alabaster head. of ‘« Canopice jar (PL X1, No. 5). It does not belong to the 
body (No, 4) upon which it is placed. It bears, the following inscriptiin aroond the 


bse: TES — LABS = SETS 
SAIS best 


* The soriba, superintendent of the craftamen of the Lond of the Two Landa, Ipiye (fpyy', justified 
before his lon; son of the soribe, the superintendent of the craftamen, Heti (ity), justified, aon of the 
sorihe, anpermtendent of the craftamen Mersuré?.” 

This inscription shows us the offices of scribe aud superintendent of the craftsmen 
passing from father to son for three successive generations. 
On the top of the head is engraved ==>x QS)" 7} “Duamutef” The head 


ig therefore earlier than the XIXth Dynasty (#ee Davies-Ganpiner, op. cit, ibid}, 





6,7. Alsabaster Canopic jars of an official named Usi (Ph XI, Nos. 6, 7), Height 
12,4 inches and 12 inches respectively. The inscription on No, 6 reads; 

"0 Neith, clasp thy two arms about himewho isin thee, extend thy protection over Duamiutef who 
is it thee, (even over) him who m™ honoured by Osiris, the companion of the Lord of the Two Landa, 
captain of troops, Usi, repeating lit.” 

On No, 7 we read: 

“O Selket, let thy two arme meet about him who ie in thee, extend thy protection uver Kubehmawef 
who in in the, even over) him who Ja honoured by Osiris, the Habellifer (1? ery-t%) of the (ssred baryue), 
'Forepart of the Beauty of Amin,’ Usi, repeating lifa” ms 

The stele of thie Usi is preserved in the Antiquarivm at Munich (see Dyrnorr. 
PORTNER, Agyptischa Grabsteine und Denksteine aus silddeulschen Sammlungen, ij 


‘In view of what has been stated above about the extant of Lord Nugent's tour, Neferubeo 
aie probably a visier of Lower Egypt. » Neferuben waa 
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Mimchen, Pi. XV). In the opper register Usi is depicted offering lotus flowers and 
papyrus stems to Osiris enthroned before a table of offerings Behind Usi stands his 
wife Ipwy, holding a sistrum in her right hand and a mit-collar in her left. In the 
lower register Usi and his wife, seated each on a chair, are being presented with 
bouquets by their four daughters, Usi te described as 

“Flabellifer of the ‘Forepurt of the Hesuty!,' captain of troops of the Lord of the Two Lands, Usi, 
repeating lif.” 
The fact that the name of Amn is everywhere erased on this stele shows that Usi 
died before Amenhotp [TV ascended the throne, The style of dress suggests the reign 
af Amenhotp IIL 





& Lower part of a funerary cone —— thie Shit text in four horizontal 


=I le ea 5 se lee of the king's hertie Userbar, 


justified, ae of ‘the judge Neh, justified, huru of Sennu. The lady of the house 

(ie. Userhet's wife) whom he loves, Mary, justified” For other cones of Userhét see 

Danessy, Recudil de cones fundratres, No, 207. Userkét's tomb ie No. 47 in Ganpinen- 

WaiaaLls Topographical Catalogue of the Private Tombs of Thebes; it dates from the 
reign of Amevhotp IIT. 


iT. THE HAGGARD COLLECTION. 


1. A bronze reliquary (Pl XII, No, 1), with opening at the back end, and 
surmounted by a hawk wearing the double crown, There is feathering on the hawk's 
wings. Total height 77 om, The bottom measures 5x3em, Date XXVIth Dynasty 
or later? The reliquary waa doubtless meant to contain a mummified hawkiet, or else 
the head or some other portion of s mununified hawk. 


9. Bronze head of Isia(?) (PL ATT, No. 2), crowned with a circle of uraei. There 
ia ow hole m the top of the head to admit the socket of the horm and disk with 
which it was once probabiy surmounted. There is also pa hole in the forehead for the 
insertion of a uracus) The eyes were once iniaid. Good work, but the surface is 
corroded, ‘The striation on the wig lias almost entirely yanished. Height 54 cm. 


%. Small dark greenish grey #teatite toilet tray (PI. XII, No. 8) in the form of 
a slaughtered ibex, ‘he animal's lexs have been tied together, The incised vertical 
lines on the body are probably meant to mdicate the mbs. The object 1s archaic in 
appearance, particularly as regards the treatment of the eyes. It measures §'4 x 52 cm, 


4, Fine brown limestone heart-scarab (PI, XTIT, No, 4) belonging to a woman 
named Tiy, Ib measures #2 em. x 43 em, 

Obverse, On the left wing it incised a squatting figure of Osiris crowned with 
the #/-iiadem ond holding the usual insignia of royalty. On the night wing is 


i The name of: Amin is omitted in thie instance, 
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a énw-bird, crowned with hora and two feathers, étanding in a boat. The bw-bird 
in this instance must be the bar of Osiris’ (see JUNKER Gotterdekret wiber das Abaton, 
pp. 1, 3,4). The boat is to enable the bet to traverse the heavens upon the celestial 
river (cf, Enwan, Handbook of Egyptian Religion, figs. 6, 34, pp. 8, 29) 

Reverse. On the reverse is a version of Book of the Dead, ch, 30.5, the formula 
usually found on “heart-soarabs” (of: Davies-GarpineR, Tomb of Amenembét, pp. 112-3), 

“Spoken by the Osiris Tip. She says: *O my beart of my mother, my beart of my mother, my 
jeart of my existence! Stand not up pgsinet me as w witness, confront me not in the Assembly af 


Judgement, bo not hostile to me in the presence of the Keepar of the Balance. Thow art coy ba which 
is in my body, the Ehnum who muketh healthy the limb (eb) of the Osiris Ty.’ 


5. Marbled steatite scarab (P!. XITI, No.) belonging a Ss esl eS atte YI 4 


° © lel ly “the Osiris, mistress of the house, singer of Amiiu, Deklionsisfonkh*.” 
It measures (54 x 38 cm, Upon the underside is a version of Book of the Dead, 
ch, 30 8 ns far us m-bh try mAé-t, very badly and faultily written, or rather scratched, 
in six horizontal lines In view of the form of the name the scarab cannot be earlier 
than the AXIst Dynasty. 


6. Scarab of unbaked clay (PL X11, No, 6), rudely modelled, but polished, and with 
striated wing-casea Pierced Jongitudinally, and also, for suspension, below the head 
through the slightly projecting base, It measures FSx42em, The underside is 
inseribed with the beginning of ch. 30p of the Book of the Dead, in five horizontal 
lines. The formula tera terminates with Kin A a i” ate Da. The wwner’s name 


ia not piven. 





7. Guld signet-ring of the usual ehape, Diameter of hoop 17mm, The ring waa 
formerly in the possession of the late Mr Andrew Lang. The figure on the signet 
(Pl. XIU, No, 7)* is that of a Hon, or feline creature, dancing with a tambourine (ef, Petate, 
Tell el-Amarna, Pl. XVI, 286-8; Davis, Tomb of Joumya and Touyou, pp. 39, 40). 


From one arm hangs 1 -symbol.t). This is evidently the god Bes in entirely animal 


form, instead of (as more usually) in partly ‘animal form", Professor Petrie, to whom 
I owe ‘the Tell el-Amarna reference, assigns the ring to the Jate XVIIIth Dynasty. 
The ring has been anciently much worn. 





Tho baw wae more nenally Pmearded' as the des 68 tae pirc-pod (eg. Book of the Dyad, ch. 29 , 
il. 1—2; Gaarow, Urkanden, v, German Trauilation, p. 7, uote |) 

t D- Hnee-te “nd = Saith-Khous-she-liveth, 

- Ths photograph i taken from o plaster impression 

4] am indebted to Dr Gardiner for this reference 

* ‘The mark beside the 9 is morely an accidental scratch, 


* Bes eeeorkt certainly to have been connected with’ lots, thotigh, os Jiqtina polits wut (Mee de 
Troe, sxavil, p. 114), the name hus been wrongly supposed to mean “putither” of the jike Jgguien 
lop. eit. 7 ris ppmamalnd haan ania cakes salah Nene ead al ae Doan Bas 8s 2 
tepresant a Hom. 
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8. Gold signet-ring of the usual shape Diameter of the hoop 17mm. The 
design on the signet (Pl. XII No. 8)’ is of two figures of Bes between. two F--symbols. 
Professor Petrie describes the ring as being of coarse late AVI[Ith Dynasty work, 

Sir Rider Haggard told me the following story about these two rings (Nos. 7, 8) 
and certain other gold objects said to have been found with them: In the early 
eighties sume uatives discovered iv a tomb, apparently that of Lkhnaton at El-Amarna, 
@ quantity of gold jewelry; some pieces of which, so it i+ alleged, bore the names of 
Tiy and Nefertiti, and, in addition, what the late Mr W. J. Loftie (from whom Sir 
Rider Haggard obtained this information) deseribed as "gold winding-sheets" stamped 
with the names of the same two royal personages Loftie, it seems, purchased from 
the natives most of what they had found, aud these articles were at once acquired 
from: him by the Inte Mr Talbot Ready, a London dealer, for the Royal Scottish 
Museum, Edinburgh". But Loftie hiad not sufficient money with him at the time to 
secure the “winding-sheeta” or the two tings here published. The iatter he bought 
for Mr Andrew Lang and Sir Rider Haggard the following winter (1883 or 1884), but 
in th® meantime, so Loftie said, the gold “ winding-sheeta” had been melted down. 

L have, anfortunately, been unable to obtain mach information about the jewelry 
purchased by the Royal Scottish Museum, as the officer in charge of the Egyptian 
Collection is Away ot active service; moreover these particular ohjects have been put 
away for safety and are at present innecessille. ‘The Director of the Museum informs 
me, however, that they include among other things a massive gaid signet-ring of 
Nefertiti, of which he has kindly furnished me with s wax unpression (see aunexed 
cut) The fact that one of them is o ring engraved with the name 
of Nefertiti, the wife of Ikbnaton, lends colour to Loftie's assertion 
that they came from a tomb at El-Amarns. 1| am unsble to ascertain 
if any of the other objects comprising this “find” bear, as Sir Rider 

aggard believes they do, the name of Queen Tiy. Till the last few Ay 
siciibe it would have: been supposed that by far the best evidence ‘Ring of Queen Noter: 
for Loftie's. statements is his mention of “winding-sheets" stamped = tl (Ayi-nfrw- don 
with the names of [khmaton's wife and mother; for the published rtp tty) 
records (see Davis, Tomb of Queen Ti, pp. xin, 2; Enntor- Sarre, Royal Mummies 
[Cairo Museum Catalogue), p. $1) mform wa that the body of Ikhnaten, founil in « 
tomb af Thebes yeurt after Loftie had told this story to Sir Rider Haggard, was 
covered with sheets or thin plites of yold inscribed with his name. But Danessy 
(Bulletin de l'Institut francais, xii, p. 146, note 1) states that these sheets had come 
away from the interior of the coffin. Perhaps the same thing had happened in the 
ease of the mummy, or mummies, in the tomb at El-Amarna? 

Professor Petrie tells me that the natives knew of Ikhnaton's tomb nat El-Amarma 
long before the Government. authorities, Consequently any amount of things may 
have come from it tn 1852-5, or when its inadequately supervised clearance was being 
undertaken by the Departineut of Antiquities in 1891-2; see aleo Prrark, History 
of Egypt, ii, p. 220; [p, Tall el-Amarnaa, p. 1. 


\ The photogmph ja taken from a pleiter bapression. 
* The Director of the Musenm informa ine, in « letter dated October 27th, 1916, that according 
to the Museum Register these « ibjeets were obtained fren Ready in: 1833. 
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We have, therefore, some grounds for supposing that Loftie's statements are 
correct, and that these two nugs, along with other gold articles now in the Royal 
Scottish Museum, came from «a tomb at El-Amarna—possibly that of the Heretic 
King himself. 


9, Lapis lazuli plaque 13mm, square and 6 mm. thick, eet in a thin gold frame, 
| and forming with a gold wire hoop a swivel-ring (s6e the adjoining 
cut). The plaque is pierced longitudinally for the insertion of the 
wire and it is fractured ulong the line of the piercing. On one side 


(Pl: XIU, No 9, reverse)! are the words oh ikr “excellent scribe.” 
Professor Petrie assigns the ring to the reign of Amenophis [1 or to 
the end of the reign of Tethmosts IT, | 





10. A large copper-gold signet-ring of the wsnal shape It was bought by Sir 
Rider Haggard. from a peasant in or near Thebes about the year 1587. It had the 
appearance when purchased of haying been recently dug up, and it was covered with 
verdigria: The signet (see Pl. XIII, No, 10) is engraved with the ta-name of king 
Ikhnaton, “Live Ret-Harakhte Living-in-Righteousness" (eee Davies, AT smarna, i, 
Pl, XX XIX). 


i The photograph ja from a plaster fupression.. 


(Pi. XU, No. 9, obverse)’ are a f -vase and o fish, and on the other 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY : ISTIAN EGYPT, 1915—1916*. 


By W. E. CRUM, S.A. 


1. Biblical, There have been considerable additions to the stock of printed Saidic 
texts this year. Over half of the 67 numbers in Wessety’s 15th volume! are biblical 
and incinde fragments from all parts of the bible. A few are fayyumic (Psalms, Mark). 
Among the latter, no, 202 is bilingual and, if not » part of Bro Mus na 504 (v. below), 
has a strong resemblance to that valuable MS, It may be assumed tliat, as hitherto 
usual, the vellum MSS,.are generally from the White Monastery, those on papyrus 
(a small minority) from the Fayytm or Ashmunén, 

Prof. WoRRELL's Psalter need only be referred to, since ib was noticed specially 
last year (v. Jowrnal, yu, 226), 

H, Murxuee edits’ fragments of Genesis and Revelation, woting in the former that 
the proper names follow generally the forms of the Cod. Alex, though occasionally 
reproducing the Hebrew reading; also passages of Lu, Ac, Ps and Rom. from a -semi- 
fayyumie lectionary, The first anid third of these are from the find at Haunfili in the 
Fayyim, whenee came the Morgan Collection. 
 L, DeLarorTe republishes’ » papyrus text of Matt. vii, which hod originally been 
facsimile! in Jomani's Voyage (1821). 

Munters Catalogue of the Cairo MSS+ (v. review helow, pp. 67-70) likewise contains 
some 25 biblical pieces, mostly from the Psalter and New Testament. We may nute 
especially no. 0239, which can be recognized as part of the bilingual Br. Mus. no. 504 
(e. above). 

The psalme sod lessons for the feasts of Mercurius, of Michael anil of Aaron 
of Philae are appended to their Encomiums in Bopnoe's latest valume*, For the first 
the lessone are from Lu,, Matt. (two) and Mk.; for the second from Matt. (two), I Tim., 
1 Pet,, Ac. and Lu.; for the last from He.,. Ja, Ac, Matt, Mik. (including last. 12 vv.) 
For the first (the MS. 2 dated 983) the texte are in Greek and Coptic. 

G. Hoses and P, Kerrex describe and estimate the eallection of Bohuirie leaves, 
from Pralters and Lectionaries, brought from the Nitrian nisuasteries by H.B.H. Joho 





* This Bibliography, which | have undertaken owing to Mr CGaseles's cocupations at the Fornign 
Office, would have beer more scanty even than it is but for help from) various friends: Messrs Gassles, 
Gardiner, Griffith, Sir H. Thompeon aid particularly Mr E. O.. Winsted 

' Studion sur PaliograpAie, xv (1G14), " Bull’ feat, Frang., x11, 243. 

© Rev, Hibl. 1916, 560. ' Cate! Oda, noe 9901—30M, Cairo, 1916. 

* Miscellaneous Coptic Texts, 1015, 240, 422, 406. 
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George of Saxony’. None seema of any age and none of importance, save a fragment 

of doel, the text of which is aid to be preferable to those published, _ 
A publication, presumably of biblical texts (papyn and ostraca), by Paut M. MEvER, 

is referred to in the Wochenschr. base. Philol. 1916, 2 Oct? 


2. Apoeryphal, Gaostic: Egyptian forms of Gnosticiem occupy considerable space 
in F, Leooe’s book®, In particular, a full and careful analysis (ch. xX) of the Pistis 
Sophia and the Bruce Papyrus is perhaps the best presentment of those works for 
English readers; wor is there atother equally satislactory account of the Valeutinian 
doctrines (ch, TX). | 

Bupar's volume, alreaily referred to, contains’ one important text to be-classed here : 
a large part of the Apocalypse of Paul, a title justified by internal evidence. But the 
precise relation of the Coptic to other versions of this ‘Revelation’ still remains to be 
investigated, It appears to be largely amplified and to come nearest to the Latin. 

The Acta Pauli appear in Munren'’s Catalogue (v. above), m0. 0230, where the editor 
records the variants from (0. Schmidt's text 

No, 9228 of the same Catalogue, relating to Christ before Pilate, looks like a 
narrative of the type of the Gospel of Nicodemus, or come similar apocryphon, 

In Wessevy’s ‘Studies’ (vy, above) no. 244 is from the (Gospel gf Bartholomew, 
oorresponliog to pp, 2—L0 of Budge's Coptic Apocrypha. No. 196 shows the opening 
af the Martyrdom of James eon of Zebedee, while nos 201, 202 and 242 (the latter the 
editor has not identified) ate from the Acts of John by Prochoruws and from) his * As- 
sumption,” When ere we to see a critical collection of the countless scattered: fragments 
of these various apostolic Acts? The materials are for the most part within easy reach 
by now and no task would better employ a Coptic scholar, The latest views on this 
subject are to be found in K. Lake's article, Apocryphal Acts, in. Hastings’s new 
dictionary*®, where much space is devoted to the Coptio Acta Poult, 

Morrat's learned article in the same work, on Uneanonical Gospels, has much to 
eay Of the Egyptian remnant of these writings, 

Morrat discuses* the medico-magical texts:in Pap. Oxyrh. x1, p. 295, regarding 
the first as reminiscent of some unidentified gospel; the second more doubtfully, He 
romarks on the “olise association in Egypt of piety and the healing art.” 

A veview of the second! instalment of Revillout's Apocrypha (v, Report 1912-78, 51) 
by A. AtLorrer' is chicfly interested in the dete Pilati, the value whereof i+ increased 
owing to the late date of the Greek MISS, nsed by Tischendorf. 





$. Liturgial. The antiquity of the liturgy embodied in the ‘Egyptian Churoh 
Order’ is criticized by Batirro.’, who regards it a2 an artificial composition, at least as 
lite ae the Descensna ad Inferoe. 

The text publications alrealy cited each contribute something here. Wesseny's 
no. 204 is from a Directory of lessons for “the days of comaunidn (cuvdyew) and the 
festivals throughout the year”; no, 260 is a *farced’ Trisagion in Greek, with petitions 


' Oriena CAristionus, NS., ¥, 1396. * See Clow. Quart, x1, 4 
+ Forerunnera and Airale of Christianity, London, 1016, ' Boose, op. cit. 684, 1054 
+ Dict, of the Apostolic Church, 1, 1915, * Expos, Times, 1916, 424, 


: Oriens Chr, SS, rv, MD4, * Ror, Bibl, 1916, 23, 
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for the inundation (cf, Rylands, no: 53, p. 23, Leyden MSS, p. 129); no. 251 from a litany, 
with petitions for the monastic clergy, the emperor, and the pagarch. 

Mownter’s no. 9226 is from a bilingual Antiphonory of Psalm verses; no, 9260 is 
from a titany, including the diptychs. 

The lessons. slrendy reforred to in Bupor's volume jor the festival of Mercurits 
(25th Huathor) are intersparsed with others for Chistmas (29th Komik) and Epiphany 
(llth Tobe) The reason of this needa explanation. Tlie lessone for St Michael's day 
were to be read at Vespers and Matins, 

The exposttory Arsbic paraphrases (tafistr), read after the lessons in the Coptic 
church on Sundays and festivals, are being printed by the Aeguwmenws PoiLorwecs and 
Joseph bey Mawxcarrvs’, In the lengthy Introduction I find nothing as to oripin or 
traditional authorship. 

_ Evenys-Warre poblishes* a Greek hymn op an cstracon from the New York excava- 
tions, which resembies certain others, but is difficult to class precisely. 

Tn « learned article upou Greek hymnology’ Bavwsrank has a paragraph on those 
from Egypt, their importance and the generally deplorable state of the texts. He holds 
the monophysite form of the Trisagion to be contemporary with the Octoechus of 
Severus. 

An interesting record of Coptic church music is made by Kast, Inman Uva, 
4 liewtenant in the Sudan army, who prints the notation of the melodies of 54 of the 
‘Responses ' (maraddat), accompanied by the Coptic words, in their present pronunciation. 
A second part is to follow* 

SCHERMANN has stodied the Egyptian festal calendar and described its growth out 
of a shert list of weekly and annual festivals, down to the Tth century*, He haw alwo 
written upon the Agape in Egypt and upon the origin of the liturgy of the reserved 
Sacrament’. 

"The rite of the habitmg with the leathern eyhua, ainong Syrian (uniate) monks, 
is the subject of an articlo by L A. Reexer’, The rite is anid to be adapted from 
the Coptic (Tuki, PonGificale, 176 ff.) and to owe its origin te Bt Anthony, 

S.A. B. Mercen translates the Ethiopie Liturgy from a modern MS. and prefixes 
a Valuable study on 1s sources and development, comparing it with the Egyptian forms, 
both Greek and Coptic’ An unsigned review" says of the Abyssinian Church (1) mes 
it“can hoast of having preserve! the apostolic faith untainted by Nestorian opiniotia” 
and (2) that it is “strictly Monophysite "—two different ways of describing the same 
doctrinal position. 


4. Church Literature: Mosien’s Cairo Catalogue contains a good proportion of 
homiletie ploces—a number of them from "linévitable Shenowtd —eome of which are 
discussed in my review (¢. below). 


| Tuhyed “Lemgdd W fofsir fupdl wldhdd war Veatydd, volt, Cairo, Lob 

+ Jowrn, TA. St. 350, 171 

* Hastrxcs, Diet. Helig. aul Edie, Vu, 8, 

' Al-tameggotde el-muelgtyaA ti-marcdddt af-boxteah wl-monyusiyek, ph i, Cairo, 1916 
4 Theos o Glawhe, 1915, 38 (quoted Bye 2, xan, 50d). 

4 fe, WIS, 177 (ah, SMA | 1 Or, Cire. NS. te, 21h 

© The Ethiopie Liturgy, Milwaukeo and London, 1915. © Athowewm, LWT, 182. 
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Levu makea a farther amall contribution towards the study of the Coptic Apo- 
phthegmata! and incidentally gives a list of the Greek MSS, which were used by P. Nikitin 
in preparing his edition, We trust that the latter's death (7imes, 20. 5.16) does not 
and our hopes, already long deferred, of some day seeing that invaluable publication. 

Ammonue-Ammonus-Amoun-(A)pamoun 1s among the moet frequent names iv 
ascetic literature. A Syriac version of the Epistles seeribed to one of the name waa 
edited m Patr. Or. x, ‘Nav reprints? the Greek text from a recent Jerusalem edition, 
with variants and with all else that can be attributed to this writer, whom he identifies 
with the diseiple of Antony. Incidentally Naw expresses the view that, in the 4th cent,, 
Cophic had in Egypt no wider importance than Breton has in France to-day; the 
native tongue came by ite own only after Chalcedon, 

A note on p. 495 of the last-named article calls attention toa recent edition, from 
Jerusalem, by a monk named Averstixys, of the long wanted Greek text of Hsains of Scete, 

What seema to be the only extant sermon. of Pesynthius of Coptos—nominally a 
panegyric on Onnophrius—is included in Bupor’e volume (p. 1206) and is re-edited and. 
translated by Cri’, 

The studies of Clement of Alexandria: notired in Report 1015-14, 20, together with 
several obher recent works, form the basis of a long article by P. V. M. Bexecer‘, who 
sketches Clement's life wud discusses difficulties of interpretation, sequence of his writings, 
his position in early church history, the canon of scripture accepted by him and the 
type of text used, his classical quotations, his claims to philosophical originality, his 
attitude toward paganiam, lia theological position, and his value at the present day. 

What Clement underatood by the capacity fur deification, ascribed by early Christian 
writers to man, is investigated by G. W. Burrexworrn’, who concludes that the 
conception shows the unconscious absorption of Platonic ideas (.) Larrey: eriticiges 
this’, holding that Pauline influences are here stronger than Butterworth realizes and 
pointing out that Clement moreover lived where the conception of deified kingship was 
of immemorial aritiquity, | 

“The So-called Egyptran Church Order and Derived Documents” is tlie Hile of 
an investigation by Dim RK, EH. Cosson’, who concludes that thie text is the earliest 
main source of all the other orders, being In fact the Paradowis of Hippolytus 

An Ambit abstract or compendium of the Pachomian Rule, as to-day observed, was 
peoomred by H.R.AL. John George of Saxony when in Egypt and is translated by P, Karce- 
on’ p. 18 of the book ilescribud below (v, p_ 55), | 

The position of the Roman see at the Council of Chalcedon is of importance to 
these today aiming at ‘reunion’ A clear narrative, with translations, i given by 
©. H. Saanre', who incidentally relates the events which led to the condemmation of: 
Dioscorus of Alexandria, 

The howily attributed to Cyril of Alexandria which Grohmuun lately edited 
(y. Heport UNS-14, 29) is criticised by G. Grav’, who (without offering much. ta 
Hupport it) declares its original language to be Arabic, rather than Coptic, and emends 
various renderings of ecclesiastical terma in the translation. | a 
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To the much discussed problem as to the geuuiue aud the peeude- Macarius of 
Egypt G. L. Margiorr contributes three notes, Noa. 1 and 3 prove berrowings from 
the Historia Lausiveca, no. 3 borrowings of the Metaphrast from Macarius 

The Ethiopic text of an ascetic Epistle, ascribed to Macarius and addressed to 
‘his children,’ is edited and translated by Turater®. 

A very favourable review of P. Seott-Moncrieff’s Peyunisn and Ghristamty by 
T, NICELIN', criticizes however the author's views wpon the begmmings of Alexandrine 
Christianity and upon: the extra-canonical gospels, 


5, History, Legends, ete. Bopoe’s last volume, referred to above, consists mainly 
of texta which might be classified either under this or, in 20 far as they have the 
form of spoken discourses, nnder the foregoing heading. We are piven 21 mostly 
complete Captie texts (close on 600 Pp.) with the usual introductions, translations, anil 
indexes—unquestionably a very serious addition to our inaterial, Besides 4 Encominms 
om the Virgin, attributed to Cyril of Jerusaleni, Demetrins (gic) of Atitioch, Epiphanins 
of Salamis, and Cyril of Alexandria respectively, there are 8 on Michac! by Severus, 
Theodosins (the Bohairic versione being in the editor's St Michael), and Timothy, L on 
Gabriel by Celestine, 1 on Raphael by Chrysostom, and a discourse on the Invocation 
of the Cross by Cyril of Jerusalom. The martyrs whose praises are sung are Theodore 
the Eastern (by Thesilore of Antioch), Mercurins (3 indepetlent texts), and Psote of 
Ptolumais. The remaining pieces, besides thy Apocalypse of Paul above mentioned, are 
a Prayer of the dying Athanasius and a highly interesting but iicomplate oarrative 
concermipg the conversion and early hermits of the Nubian districts about Philo, The 
sermon of Pesynthins meutioned above (p, 50) i¢ addwd as an appendix, A review 
with some identifications and suggestions has appeared in the Times*. 

As Monren’s Catalogue is reviewed in. this nomber of the Journal, it need only be 
noted here that about a quarter of ite total numbers would be classed here and that 
these inelude some highly interesting texts, both strictly historical and purely lewondary. 

Among WESsELY's new texts (pabove) niny be tnentioned: no. 104 the close of 
the story of Samuel of Kalamon, which wae to have been atilized by the lamented 
Van Canwenbergh in his edition of the Morgan MS. of these Acts; no; 107, from ‘the 
Acte of Macarius of Tkéw; nos. 199, 243, Acts of the Council of Ephesus; no. 200 (fol. 1 
at any rate), from the history of John of Lycopolis; no, 235, perhaps the story of 
Gesins and Isidore (+ Rylands no. 97); to. 241, from the -‘ Eoclesiastical History,” being 
the same MS, as’ Br. Mus. no. 326 ett; oo 245, from the Acts and Epiaties of Peter 
of Alexandria (cf. J. Th. St. 1908, 387), including his rd Letter to Diveletian : ny, 247. 
from the Martyrdom of Paése (ef) Zoega exliti); no, 245, the history of Archellides; 
oo. 249, that of Marinus; nes 252, 253, the Martyrdom of lenatins of Antioch, 

BasseT's text and translation of the Syncevrtwn mukes steady if slow. progress", 
The months of Tubah and Amshir still allow of lis drawing upon the interesting 
Upper Egyptian retension assigned to Nagadah or ite neighbourhood. (Cf Report 
1908-09, 63, It is, by the way, evident from Legrain’s bowk, noticed below, that 
other copies of this recension are still extant at Luxor.) The rendering of proper 
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names—a weak point with every editor so far—ia far from adequate; ¢g., p. 519 
Taousitoy should be Theopiatus, p-507 Moharati Ama Herai, p, 653 Bartanouba Protomke, 
Pp. 666 Badasyous Ambrosius(?), p. 684 Ephraim Abraham, Basset seems content with 
the exact reproduction of the forma of his MSS, | 

MUNIER mentions’ 9 fragment of a Martyrdom of Isidore, us yet unidentified. 
Ct. Synaxariwm, 18th Barembhat and 19th Bashanz, and Lemni, Br. Kopt, Mart. 

LEMM pouts and tranglates* three fragmenta, the first of which obviously relates 
to Ohrysestom and Eudoxia; but tow the others, which show a dialogue between on 
archlishop and a ‘Chaleedonian; ure imagined to be connected with this is not clear. 
The locking number of the Paria fragment should be: 1294, 132. oo 

The Arabic translation—fuller than either Coptio recension—of the Life of Pesynthins 
of Coptes (», Report 1912-18; 26) ia referred to by GEIVEAI’, in a note on the 
prophetic Letter of that bishop, which he holds to have influenced the Ethiopic Clement, 
ali Arahic text whereof he iz editing. | | 

One of the most interesting ' historical’ texts preserved in (optic—and this time 
probably in its original divlect—is the Life of lsaac, Coptic patriarch near the close 
of the 7th century, Ameélineau's edition was inadequate aud we are grateful for 
4 fresh one by PokcHEn‘’, whose careful transcript throws the inascuracies and licence 
of the former edition inte atrong rebef, | 

E. Diuoron begins «& peprint and translation* of that part of the Lifs of the: 
Gxyrhynehite lishop Aphou (ed. F. Rossi) which narrates his diseussion with the patriarch 
Theophilus ae to the anthropomorphite views expressed 1m the latter's Festal Letter, _D, 
regurds the text as « document of first-rate importance. It muy be remarked that the 
Torin papyri seem to have come from This, near Girgeh, and that an inve tivation of 
this text was niade by Bolotoff, jn the Christianskya Chtenya, 1886, 

In his abstracts of vaviaux Syrine Acie, Nav melndes two nacetics of Egyptian 
birth and tring": Yaret, an Alexandrian (of Syrian origin, te judge by his name), 
who, after quitting the Pachomian community, janes Enugenius in Mesopotamia: and 
James the recluse, who, in the time of Julian, Jeft his monastery near Alexandria 
and, alter three years in the Mareotic desert, likewise migrated bo Mesopotamia. 

In an article on Apollo and St Michael” G. F. Hi. refers to the story of the 
eouvermion of the Saturn temple at Alexandria into a church of the archangel andl 
Speculates as to the identity: of the god formerly worshipped in it. 

Mise Mirninay diseusaes*. certaly personal and place tiames in the Grail legend 
and claims to have made probable an Egyptian origin for (he incidents connected with 
Jovepli of Arimathes: Severn! interesting photographs, Miss Murray's claims are criticized 
by Miss Jessre Wesros’, who holiis the posension it question to be too recent to juatify 
ite use for the identification of ures An Egyptian consecration legend may however 
perhaps be embedued ‘in it, | 

Which of the three brothers [bn al-CAssal is the author of the Nomocanon (Fetha 
Naguat)? Mallon had claimed>it for As-Sall, # contention which P. Dit supperts with 
freah argoments™, | 
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The Ist volume (530 pp.) of an Epitome of the History of the Captie. People, by 
Salim Sulaimin, i secondary-achoolmaster in Cairo, appeared in 10144 It covers the 
pagan period and the Christian, down to the 4th century. Diligent use has heen made 
of certain modern works, but the standpoint is eaid to be reactionary, 
| I learn that RK. H. Caantes’s long looked-for translation of the Chrouicle af 
John of Nikin is at last in the press Aniélinean housted (e, p. xxiv of the Introduction 
to his Hist, du petr. Fsane) of knowing the whereabouts of the Arabic text, whence the 
Ethiopic was translated. Has the-secret died with him! 


6. Non-literary teste. The Srd and posthumous volume of JEAN MASPERO's 
Catalogue of the Byzantine Papyri at Cairo! is of course one of the most important 
publications of the year (p. review, Journ, 11, 288). Some points concerning the present 
bibliography tnay be noted. From no. 67288 we get an interesting list of the Apbyo- 
dito churches. No, 67286 shows that in the Oth century that town had to contribute 
towards the support of the monastery of the Metenoja (presumably at Alexandria), 
No, 67205 illustrates episcopal jurisdiction, which here extends to civil complaints, In 
No, 67326: (an. 542) a married bishop is mentioned. In no, 67298 we ace a church at 
Dendereli as Jandowner. No. OT307 relates to a church in Aphrodite and ite tenants, 
The testator ‘in 67312 leaves land to the White Monuatery and to that of Moses (ote 
is tempted here to read the place-name Abydos), No, 67299 has another example of 
& monk's swearing by the monastic habit, 

_ Among the. earliest private letters of distinctly Christian character are four in 
GHENFELL's hew volume. They date from about Ap, 200°. 

In Hesrs 2nd volume of the Rylunda Greek Papyn* are three fresh ibelli, 
ertifying to their holders having performed the required pagan encrifices and dating 
from ap. 250, Ag example from Osyrhynchua, of the same date, shows somewhat 
unusual formulas®. 

We are glad to see a revival of Lerinvar’s intermittent publication of Christian 
texts from stele", He prints some #0 from Antinoe, of the 7th—Sth centuries; half bemge 
in Greek, half in Coptic: Horion, w local samt, js invoked on some, One is from 
Boareh, S. of Asaiit 

A Greek grave-stelo from Erment, with au mteresting teri and the name Alchss, 
is published by Evenys-Warre; also another, with the name Plein (hardly Pliny"). 

Excavations of various sites between Derfit and Dér Ganadleh conducted by 
AuMAD BEY Kamin’ have. produced some Coptic graffiti, with invocations, naming 
Jeremias and Enoch, as ab Sakkarsh, They ure very inadequately copied. Further. 
some ostraca from Mankalead, N, of Asstt. 

BARSANTI's excavations at Kor Ombo have produced a few Coptic remains* 

Those interested in contemporary Egyptian literature and folk-iore will valne the 
large collection of native songs—some by living authors, most traditional—which 
G. Masrero edited (in tranacription) and tranalated, wot long before his death," They 

| MubAtagar Tiriks al-Cumad al-Qiifiyas, vol. 1, Cairo, 1914. 
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relate: to several aspecta aud events of ilomestic life m Upper Egypt; but they are 
drawn little from the distinctly Christian element in the population. The mention, on 
p. 146, of Coptic ‘weeping women, at funerals at Dendereh, may be noved 

The same may be said of the songs in Leepars’s interesting book on the folk-lore 
of modern Thebes. A few only are ascribed to the Copts of Minyeh and Assifit. | 

This book however contains other matter which shonld be mentioned here: Wo learn 
that the Diocletian martyrs Shenetim, Talitsene (elsewhere Kalisthene), and Sophronius, 
buried along the river-bank at Luxor, have been identified by the Muslims with héaling 
saints of their own and ure to-day honoured with mosques anda Jocal festival A more 
important festival, the fair at Kamilebh in honoor of Afi Sifain, is described at length. 
Is this. the famous military saint (Mercure) of Old Cairo. who had shrines too, still 
further south, at Esneh and Edfa?. The Synaeerivm, at the date in question (25th Abib), 
does not enlighten us. Another chapter recounts the legend, current to-day, of the 
rebuilding in 1840 of the monastery of Pachotmius, near Luxor, by the geal of a pions 
Mushm, to whom the saint in a vision had himeelf appeared. 

7. Phitelogicat. A tighly important contribution to Egyptian philology, and not 
merely to Eoyptian, has been made by Ser#e in his ‘study of thy names of the numbers 
and numerals* (wv, review, Jowrna! mi, 279—286), Incidentally he of course discusses 
the Coptic forms of the words and their grarameatical employment, besides the various 
OxpPTessions for fractions and parts, throwing new light on many points. ‘Two of the 
arithmetical texts discussed date indeed from Christian times (for one ef. Report 1913-14, 
35 infra). Of the toteresting and puzzling tables and problems in the MS. Br. Mus, 
Cat, no, 528 he says nothing. | 

The favour «hown by EeMaws aud. his. disciples to the southern over Lhe once ex- 


clusively studied northern (Bohairic) dialect of Coptic was due to their recognition of 
its greater morphological antiquity, and has led to a perhaps undue neglect of the 


idiom which was once the ‘Cyptic' par excellence. Starting from & comparison of their 
respectively abbrovinted or flier vocalization, Erman has now seen reason to revise 
some of his (and Stemdorff's) conclusions’; and he shows how the dsceptive simplicity 


of Safidic structure not infrequently betrays the action of levelling analogy, in phonetic 





rocesses, thus leaving the Bohairic forms after all the more interesting and primitive. 
Several of von Lemm’s Miscellen are, as usnal, concerned with linguistic eriticism®. 
No. exli examines the supposed place-name Jl/arté No. exliii sugwests various émen- 


dations to Crum’s Theological Texts, Nw. cxly deals with Hengstenberg"s edition of 


an illiterate malediction (¥, Report 1913-14, $3). No, exliv diseusses a form of the 
verb eprt ‘glean’; while exlvi explains the strange word enon, Zoega, po BG Nos, 
oxivin, ¢xlix are a long serics of suggested emendations to Budye's ‘Gospel of Bar- 
tholomew,’ No, cl aims at explaining use of xedddhaioy, frequently found in the 
dedicatory colophons of Coptic MSS: | 

GARDINER adds four more to the stall very modest list of ascertained hieroglyphic 
etymologies for Coptic words, viz. for mime, wjod, cur and auopn” 

? “sity sans les Phoroons, Bruxelles ef Putis, 114, 
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G. MAsrrro was engaged upon a general introduction to Egyptian grammar and 
had printed’ ® section, treating of the valoes of the letters, wherein the problems 
presented by the Coptic alphinbet also come in for examination. 

His son gives acute interpretations of certain obviously non-arnhie words from the 
Patriarchal! Chronicles, |For one on p. 51 1 would suggest droxpcocdpios, which goes 
well beside werapios.] 

The investigation of Greek pronunciation, aa illustrated im Coptic transeription, has 
not yet advanced far, though material has never lacked Gasenee has some obserra- 
tions’ on works of Rahlfs, Wessely and Crum whieh relate to this subject. 

_ Careful study of the texts. is evident in Scuetrer's long review of Réech’s 
Clement (and incidentally of ©. Schmidt's) Many emendations are augpested, 

Labib’s Dictionary, brougiit, T hear, to » standstill through the war, ia to have « 
rival, G, Pu, Awan has acquired a transcript (by the author) of the late learned 
bishop Apapius Bishai's manuscript and proposes, with the help of two Catholic Coptic 
Priests, to publish it, adding an exhaustive appendix. of ecclesiastical words and making 
full use of the principal medieval scale. This ought to be w valuable work aud it ja 
to be hoped that the enterprise will be carried through, 

The above information is taken from the same author's critical studies mm the 
Coptic tongue, whereof the first part® contains mtroductory notes on native and European 
grammarians (it 18 significant that Tattam alone among the lutter js mentioned) and 
detailed examination of the values of the Coptic lettera The author is inclined to 
be critical, of Labih’s dictionary, taking a» his criterion the geala of Ibn Kabr, ed. 
Kircher, and adding quotations from Bishai's MS. 

Reference was agam made, in fast year's Report, to the Coptic dictionary upon 
which Onvst has long been engaged As a reply to varios enquiries, it may be stated 
that, though the war still renders collaboration, both Englieh and foreign, impracticable, 
the collaction of material continues to progress, steadily if slowly. 

8. Art, Archaeology, Becunations. A very usefal article by DaREssy* aime at 
a classification, according to variety of material and types of decoration, of the Christian 
atel# m (OQairo. Oe also corrects various previons statements as to provenance which 
had, in earlier yeats, heen reoondud here with notoriqus carelessness, 

HRW, Josy Grorce of Saxony paid visits to Egypt in 1910 and L9t2 and had 
already described some. of his gequisitions in the periodicaly (vy. Report 1913-14, 36). 
His account’ of what, under exceptional conditions, he was enabled to see and his 
refiectiona on the present atate of Christian antiquities, especially in Upper Egypt, are 
often interesting. Among tle 240 photographs, many are new and valnable, thongh 
some have come out upside down (nus: 19, 32, 102, 107, 108, 144). Fragmenta of 
bible MSS: brought from the Nitrian monasteries have been ooticad above (pp. 47-8), 

I do not think that an article by ScuenMann has been recorded here", which 
treats of various church antiquities (instruments, furniture) and fancotions, in use in 
Egypt between the 3rd and 6th conturies. 
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Mrs Burcner has collected and classified the various forms of the cross to be 
found upon Egyptian. monuments!, She gives a number of drawings, but suggdste 
no dates, 

The fresco from Widy Sarga, now in the British Museum (vy. Report 1914-15, 34), 
has been published by Danron?, It shows SS. Cosmas and Damianus, below them 
Anthinus, Leontiua and Euprepivs, and. in the background, the @ Children, with 
accompanying angel, in the furnace. In the inscription “the threescore: Martyrs of 
Sit” are mentioned (finvoked). D. assigns it to about A.D. 600, 

Tt appears that the valuable bible MSS. of the Freer collection have liumimated 
bindings These ure published and investigated by C. R, Monsy* One cover shows 
the 4 Evangelists, the other the Evangelists, writmg, besides other scenes, ‘The pictures 
are of course wot contemporary with the MSS, themselves. An appreciative review by 
Rousk has. appeared*. 

In describing’ a private collection of Egyptian antiquities, Grirrrra meludes one 
or two Coptic bronze objects and a lamp inscribed with the name of a St Joseph. 
He mentions one at Oxford similarly naming 5t Sergus. | 

The British Museum has acquired “a valuable collection of Coptic antiquities” 
(22: numbers), including “wooden objects used at the celebration of the eucharist®” 

A peculiar type, called by C. M, KavrMans the 'tube cross,’ aince its metal arma 
are cylindrical, is described by hima and its known instances enumerated®, 

BAUMSTARK investigates the type and probable origin.of the well-known miniatures 
ef the Gospel MS. in the Jnatitud Outholigue®. Comparing various Syriac and Armenian 
iliminations, he assumes « fairly varly Syro-Hellenistic model. 

Reviews by Sragycowski* diecus: two works formerly noticed here; Somers 
Clarke's: Christian Antiquities, (v. Report 1912-15, 66) and Lethaby's publication of 
the South Kensington textilea (v. Report 1918-14, 36), As to the former, he regrets 
that the original scheme of triple collaboration was sever carried through and he 
blames the official neglect of ‘Coptic’ monuments. He notes that Somers Clarke says 
nothing of the church at Dendereh, In Lethaby he finds a partizan of his own theories 
about the development of Christian art. 

The pagan origins of the Cuptie calendar, the etymologies of the month-names 
(p 56), and other related matturs are the subject of a work by G. Pa, Awap™, whose 
linguistic stities have been noticed above. A large number of tables are also given 
for the calculation of Easter, New Year, and other festivals. | 


9, Miscellaneous: —Paragraphs were again to be read in the press, last stiimmer™, 
regarding the still very unsatisfactory relations between the aged Coptic patriarch and 
the Coptic laity, as to the management of the internal affairs of the community, 
more especially touching the administration of the valuable Wakjs (or pious foundations), 
which the younger laymen would, if te weil known, prefer to gee directed by the 
government, like the corresponding Muslim property, The war however seemy to have 
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put a stop to the hoped-for reforms, although the patriarch waa reported to have 
admitted the deplorable situation of the church properties. 

A patriarch of advanced age died in Egypt, in January 1916, From tho Egyptian 
press notices’, there ia no doubt this was the Melkite (or Greek-catholie) Cyril VOI, 
whose see extended over Syria and Egypt, A ‘Coptic correspondent’ in the Gucerdican* 
however writes an obituary of the aged Coptic patriarch, Cyril V, who, for years past, 
has been the mainstay of the conservative, anti-progressive section of his community. 
The dates of the papers cited in the preceding paragraph show that Cyril Vo was still 
living in August last. 

Coptic stadies have recently lost two of their oldest contributors, Gaston MasPER) 
found time for several Coptic publications of importance: chief among them, the edition 
of the Paris Old Testament /ragments (Meme, de lu Mise. vi), indispensable until the 
critical text we all hope for shall appear. Further, the papyrus Pailter fragments copied 
early in the century by Des Riviéres and printed by Maspero in his Evudes Eqyptiennes; 
and the highly interesting crusader’s conversation-mannal, in medieval French and Coptic, 
edited first in Romania, vol. xvii (1888); 481—512, and reprinted im, the Bibhothéque 
Egyptologique, XXVU, 175—212, An enduring monument to Maspero's interest in 
Christian Egypt exists in the great collection of stele and architectural relics brought 
together through his initiative, first in the Bulak, now in the Cairo Museum. 

Another French scholar, Eo AMELIXEAU, who died in January 1915, was not only 
hitherto the most prolific editor of Coptic texte, but also tle author of a number of 
books relating to the history, literature, and foll-lore of the Copts which are likely to 
witlive his text publications and deserve todo ao. For while the latter leave ue indeed 
ander an undeniable debt: towards Amélineau’s vast diligence, the standard of accunicy 
and respect for his originals with which be was content—he almost boasts that he is 
no impeccable editor—are such m= to cause Us nevertheless to repret that the editig 
princeps of so many texts of the first importance should have been reserved by late 
for him. On the other liand, in anch books as his Actes des Mertyres, lis Confey et 
Romans, his Vie de Schnoudr, le displays un enviable gift of populanzation, which has 
made a large public familiar with the far-off subjects af iis studies. Of his few 
technical publications, the Géograuphie de PEgypte a U'époque copte is undoubtedly the 
most valuable, though to-day it obviously needs revision and enlargement. 

P.S,—I can only here mention the publication by H. Musren’® of part of a welcome 
Satidio text of the Lift of Maximus and Dometias, whence the long known Buhatric 
version was doubtless abridged. 
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THE EARL OF CROMER, G.C.B., O.M., ETC. 
+ 247TH JANvARY, 1917 


Au. who have resided in Egypt during the last five and thirty years, or who are 
interested! in that country and ita ancient history and civilization, will have heard. of 
the death of Lerd Cromer with feelings of the ¢deepest regret, and by none will his 
loss be more felt than by the members of this Society, whose President he has been 
for the past nine year. 

Lord Cromer's first experieuce of Egypt was in 1877, when he went there as British 
Commissioner of the Debt, He remained in this post and afterwards in that of Controller- 
Qenetal until L579, after which he proceaded to India, where he was Financial Member 
of Council for three years, It was in 1883, after the brief campaign which terminated 
in the British Oveupation of Egypt, that he returned to the country aa British Ayent 
and Consul-General to undertake that direction of its fortunes which ha: such brilliant 
results, On his arrival he found Egypt in a state of administrative chaos. with its 
financial position threatened by impending bankruptey, while in its southern provinces 
the first signa of the revolt which was shortly to break out were already becoming 
apparent. Under these conditions the most immediate needs were the reorganization 
of the wiministrative machinery of the country, and the strictest economy of its resources 
until the natural fertility of its soil should redress the financial position, ‘This was 
attained im the first place by ensuring o xegolar and equable distribution of the Nile 
water, aod hy the execution of the most essential irrigation works, | 

Until « condition of financial stability had heen reached, which was at the end. of 
the eighties, matty desirable improvements had to be postponed or at least varred out 
on a very restricted scale, eo that the protection of the ancient sites and the conservation 
of the ancient buildings, aa well as their scientific atudy, were among thowe services which 
hau for some years tu be content with very moderate resources. With the reestablish- 
went. of order throughout Egypt the study of its ancient relies became once more 
practicable; and in the same year that Sir Evelyn Baring commenced his adininistrative 
work m Egypt, thie Society was founded by a group of those who realized the importance 
of preserving all that related to the past history and civilization of that country before 
it showld be too late, and of providing for ite scientific investigation. During the first 
seven yuurs, When the financial position was slowly improving in apite of the strain 
ewnsed by the expenses of the campaign against the Dervish. foreea of the Khalifa, 
Egyptology could not be very liberally supported, but Lord Cromer’s keen eympathy 
with the study of Ancient Egypt, and his solicitudes for the records of it which remain, 
are apparent in all hie annnal reports on tho administration of the cotntry, The policy 
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then initiated and steadily maintained of encouraging the investigntion of ancitnt sites 
and tonuments by Societies who would carry out their work in thorough and scientific 
manner has borne rich fruits ‘This Society has availed itself fully of the opportunities 
afforded by this policy, as may be seen in the lang series of Memoirs and other 
publications which it has issued from 1884 onwards. 

By 1890 the financial situation liad greatly improved, and more liberal provision 
for many branches of the administration became possible. ‘The accommodation afforded 
by the Museum which Mariette Pasha founded at Balak lad became wholly jnade- 
quate for the continually increasing harvest of examples of early Egyptian art and. of 
records of its past history, so that the provision of phore ample room had become 
& pressing necessity, Lord Cromer had never lost sight of the importance of anitably 
housing this priceless collection, and as soon aa it became practicible the Gizeh 
Palice was set apart for its reception until the tima when a more suitable building 
providing greater security for its contents could be erected: By this time tuo the new 
irrigation schemes, which were designed tw safeguard Egypt against the disastrous effects 
of such low Nile floods as these of 1877 and 1888, and later that of 1899, had developed 


‘into the proposal to construct a large reservoir above the First Cataract in. the N ubian 


reach of the Nile Valley, At-this time the Jrantier posts of Exypt wore at Widy Halla 
and Sarras, and aroall bands of Dervishes occasionally raided villages a few miles to 
the north of these places, so that the selection of sites to the southward was then 
impracticuble, however suitable they might appear to be; and the political situation 
offered no certain guarantee that an early re-conquest of the Sudan was to be antici- 


pated. Tins project, which involved the partial submersion of the island of Philae 


with its temples, aroused active’ opposition at the time, bat no alternative scheme 
afforded anything like the same advantages. Committed therefore to the Aswan project, 
the Egyptian Government, at Lord Cromer’s suggestion, took every proeaution in order 
to ensure the stability of the temples under the new conditions, and the results have 
shown how calisiactorily thie has been attainel, The ern piles were extensively Woder- 
pinned with masoury and concrete, and careful plans were made for future record. 

In his report for 1) (p. 48) Lord Cromer wrote — 

Those responsible for the government of Egypt linve been iltucked from two opposite and. antago- 
tuatio quarters, mmuily, hy the engineers for paying too much wtteution to the artivty und archaeologists, 
wid ly the Latter for paying too nmoly attention to the engineers My own opitilim [a that to have 
deprived tlie yxenple wf Kayyt, by teovon of the artistio apd archacologioal objections, of the enurnjuis 
sod unquestionably beefite which they will derive from the construction of the Aswitny Dam well 
live bean perfectly unjustifiable Op the other hand | resiliiy admit that all that iv possible. oon- 
aistonk with thn attiinnient of the main Ghject in view, ehould be dene te comet the wishes of those 
who tepresait the irehaeological amd) artistic sapects of the ytiestion, Thits, in. frot, ix the equrse 
which has been adonted, 

Two Wears before this, iu IS) Sir Casto Maspere lined consen tod to retuny te 
Egypt in order to assume the duties of Director General of Antiquities, and in his 
report for that year Lond Cromer recorded his great pleasure at M, Maspero's return, 
und his anticipation that improvements in the care of the monuments, and advances 
in the study of Egyptian archaeoligy, would result therefrom. At the «ame time pre 
vision was made for wa incredee in the Inspectorate of the Department of Antiquitives 

The provision of a suitable building to accommodate the wonderful collestion af 

ss 
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antiquities which is the record of Egypt's past history and civilization was given an 
early place'in the new undertakings of the Egyptian Government, and in 1898 Lord 
Cromer was able to report that this work hal been commenced in the course > 
previous year. Five years later, in 1003, be conld reeord the completion of the bux 
and the successful transfer of the collections from the Gizeh Palace to more suit 
and far eafer quarters near Kasr en-Nil, where they now are. While he always evine 
the liveliest sympathy for all that relates to Ancient Egypt, his own predilections were 
for the later periods of its history which were sontemporaneons with the elassie epoch 
of Greece and Rome. The wonderful finds of Graeco-Roman papyri in the Faéy(im and 
nt various sites in the Nile Valley aroused his keenest interest, and in his report for 
the year 1003 he called nttention “to the extraordinary historical interest—from the 
point of view of the practical administrator—of the volumes recently published by the 
Egypt Exploration Fand” (the Oxyrhynchus Papyri). 

At the end of hie tenure of office in Egypt. it was. decided to increase the height 
of the Aswin Dam, in order to etoré o larger amount of water to meet tho increasing 
needs of Egyptian agriculture. There was no longer any restriction on the examination 
of other possibly sites; and the whole valley from Waidy Halfa to Khartim waa surveyed, 
levelled, and systematically examined before the conclusion waa finally arrived at that 
the site at the First Ostaract possessed odvantages superior to any other ‘The 
submersion of an additional area of the Nubian Valley had now become mevitabla. 
At Lord Cromer's suggestion the Egyptian Government allotted special funds for 
4 systematic jnvestigation of all ancient sites that would be submerged and forthe 
works necessary to preserve all ancient stroctures that would be endangered by the 
higher Jevel of the water during the months when the reservoir was in operation, 
This allocation of public fimds hos borne the richest frurt in the mew light which 
has been thrown on the history of Nubia by the work of Dr Reisner and Mr Firth, 
while. our knowledge of the Egyptian meo and the early peoples of the Eastern 
Mediterranean has been greatly extended, and has gained immensely in precision, by the 
studies of Professor G. Elliot Smith in this region. 

Other branches of archaeology, and related lines of study, aleo had Lord Cromer’s 
hearty sympathy, and among these the archaeology of the Sodan always held a high 
place in lima interest. The Arab Museum in Cairo owes much to his interest in it, 
and the movement to register and arrange for the preservation of the more jmportant 
examples of Arabig and also Coptic art and architecture could always count upon his 
willing support and advecacy. Arnid the preoceupatious and respousibilities of an 
exceptionally arduous post Lord Cromer’s deep interest in the country whose career ha 
so ably directed extended to its past history as well as to its present ihantfestations, 
and be was always ready to listen sympathetically to these who had the interests of 
either st heart. 

‘Soon after lita return to England Lord Cromer was elected President of this Society 
in succession to Mr Hilton Price, and during the nine years of his Presidency he has 
mamtained a close interest in its work. Quite recently le expressed the hope that 
the increase of its scope and activity which was under consideration would be carried 
oub as energetically as possible, and he offered any assistance that he could give, 
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KRURKRLEY BRINTON COXE, Jr.' 
+ 20TH SerremBer, 1916 


On the 20th September 1916, Mr Evkley Brinton Coxe, Jr, late Honorary Seeretary 
of the Egypt Exploration Fan for the United States, tied at hia summer bomé in 
Drifton, Pennsylvania, after'a year's illness. Mr Coxe was born in 1872in Philadelphia. 
When he was less than a year old bis father Mr Charlea Brinton Coxe died in Egypt, 
This event had its effect in shaping the son's inelinations and achievements; he. made 
nouny journeys to Eeypt and fis taste for Egyptology grew with his personal knowledge 
af the roms in the Nile valley. In 1895 Mr Coxe became an active member in the 
Egypt’ Exploration Fund, and upon the reorganization of the Fund in 1913) was 
elected to the prominent office held by him till his death. 

As Honorary Secretary in the United States he endorsed and aided to support the 
two American Expeditions to Egypt in 1014-15 sent out by the Committee ty Sawama 
ind Balabish under Professor Thomas Whittemore, the American Director, Though il 
lie was much interesteil] in Professor Whittemore’s persunal report to him in June last 
of the euccessful conclusion of the work of excavation at both sites. Many of the 
specimens collected by these two expeditions, through the liberality of Mr Coxe, are 
on exhibition at the University Museum in Philadelphia, of which he was Presulent, 

In the season of 1912-13 the Fund made a notable discovery at Abydos of a large 
Pretlynastic settlement; here for the first time in gow] preservation were found the 
remarkable grin-kilne for drying grain tp large quantities, Mr Coxe with characteristic 
generosity subscribed for a model of the kilu, which with the accompanying objects 
from the settlomest may now he studied in ihe Dniversity Museum, affording students 
the sale oppartunity in the United States of observing the customs of life: ae it flowed 
in this primitive community of at least 4,000 me. 

Mr Coxe has supported several mdependent Expeditions to Egypt. One of the 
expeditions sent out to explore the Nubian region brought back the oldest piece of 
wrought iron i the world, a spuar head recovered jn a tomb dating back to at least 
2000 Be | 

The. last. of the expeditions financed by Mr Coxe in L013 commenced work -at 
Memphis, where the Director Dr Fisher lias uncovered the foundations anil partially 
standing walla of the Palace of Merenptah, the Pharaoh of the Exodus. One of the 
unusual features disclosed in the “throne room” was. the King's royal collection of 


| Notice distributed to the Mombers and Subsaribars of the Egypt Exploration Fund in the hited 
States, by tho Amerman Coonmittes.of tha Society, 
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ancient objects—the first archaeological museum of which we have knowledge. The 
latest report from Dy Fisher, written at the ruins of Memphis, was received by Mr Coxe 
the day before his death and lay onder his pillow when he died, 

fn addition to his financial aid w the Museum and to the Egypt Exploration F tail, 
Mr Coxe was ‘always ready to help students whe went to the Museum to study specimens 
secured by these expeditions; he helped, ton, to publish many reports and hooks by 
jhvestiga tors 

At the Special Meeting of the Board of Managers in Philadelphia, Mr Jubn Cadwalader 
said of Mr Coxe: "his generosity was not measured but was indulged for the borne fit 
of others, with little thought for himself, The concentration of wealth in the hands 
of such # man is productive of more good to the community. than any possible 
distribution atcong many could produce. His life was spent for the benefit of othera. 
To those who learned to appreciate his generous thought his Joss is irrsparable.” 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


The Egypt Exploration Fund has to deplore the death of two of its most 
prominent members and supporters: namely, ita President, the Earl of Cromer, and ite 
Honorary Secretary for the United States, Mr Eckley Brinton Coxe, Jr, Obituary 
notices of both are contained in. this number of the Journel. 


We are happy to be able to announce that the Presidency of our Soctety has been 
accepted by Pield-Marshal the Right Honourable Lord Grenfell, who was already one 
af its VicePresidents. Not only lias Lor! Grenfell always shown the keenest interest 
both in Egyptologicn! science in general and in the work of the Fund in particular, but 
he also possesses a fine collection of antiquities of bis own, [t must be remembered, 
too, that lie was the discoverer, in 1885-86, of the itmportani rock tombs of the Old 
and Middle Kingdoms at Aswiin, 


On Jantiary 19th and Febroary 23rd Mr Blackman delivered at the Royal Soviety’s 
rooms the first two of a course of five lectures on the Relations of the Living with the 
Deal in Anetent Egypt. Major A. G. Lyons was in the chair on both occasions, and 
there wae « good attendance. A syllabus of the Imetures has already been sent to 
Members, and they will be informed of the three romaming dates in due course. 


Archaeological work is not wholly at a standstill on the site of Ancient Thebes. 
Mr N. de G, Davies is still copying in the Private Tombs on behalf of the Metropolitan 
Museum of New York, and Mra Davies is painting more of her admirable facsimiles 
of Eeyptinn frescoes. Mr Howard Carter has had the good fortune to diseaver # tomb 
prepared for the great Queen Hatshepsut, but never atiled. On November the 21st 
last there were yiulend rain-storme at Korneh, with hail, lightning. and thunder—a very 
unusnal occurrence, | 

Professor L. W. King contributes the following note :— 

We regret to record the death, on the Tth January, of Dr J. A Knudtzon, the 
Norwegian scholar, whose name will always be associated with the Teil el-Amarna 
Letters, His other principal work, Aeyrische Gebete an den Sonnengott, was puljlished 
in two volumes in 1895, In thet he edited and in part translated a large body of 
difficult: augural compositions of the later Assyrian period, and the experience he 
thereby gained of carelessly written and obscure texts stood him in good stead in his 
task of obtaining » definitive edition of the Tell el-Amarna Letters, to which he devoted 
the later years of his life: Hugo Winckler had already produced his brilliant translation 
of the Letters, and Kuudtzon's work of collation and re-editing was peculiarly congenial 
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to hia taste. In the course of visits to London, Berlin, and Cairo he earefally scrutinized 
and re-examined every doubtful character, his edition of the Letters afterwards appearing, 
during the years 1907-12, in the Vorderasuwtische Bibliothak under the title Dia El- 
Amarne Pofelu. His work was characterized by laborious and painstaking necuracy ; 
and by his production of what may be regarded az the final text of these famous tablets 
be hag laid scholars under a lasting obligation. 


The Members of the Egypt Exploration Fund will regret to learn the death, while 
om active service on the Western Front, af Peter Erman, son of Professor Adolf Erman, 
the eminent Exyptologist. Still quite young, Peter Erman was an industrious and gifted 
student, who bade feir to add new distinction to an already distinguished family, 


We weloome the appearance of a new part of the Resueill de Travane, including 
several contributions by Sir Gaston Maspero, probably the last work of that illustrious 
and regretted scholar, The present instalment contains several articles of exceptional 
valne, and numbers among its authors MM. Loret, Daressy, Clddat, and Chassinat, Tn 
particular, we are plad to note the name of M Henri Sottas: whose previous contribu- 
tons to our science had already secured him ao honourable place among its worker, 
The last news we had of him was that he had been wounded; his article, which was 
writtes, at Bergerne during convalescence, deals with a amall Graeoo-Egyptian sun- 
clock, and is of very considerable interest. 


M. Georges Beénédite las recently published in the Monuments Piot an extremely 
interesting pre-historic fmt kote with ivory handle, said to have come from Gebel 
el-‘Arak opposite Nag Hamidi and now im the possession of the Louvre. Several 
koifé-hanilles of o similar type are kuown, but this particular specimen is of exceptional 
importance on secount of the tiusnal scenes carved jn relief upon it On ane side 
there are four groups of men fighting, and below them two rows of boats, between 
which are the corpses af a number of slain warriors, The carvings on the other side 
depict a hunting scene, with doge and various wild animals; at the top is a bearded 
inan ina long ‘oak and with a curious cap, standing between two rampant lions— 
A Tepresentation strangely reminiscent of the engravings on certain early Babylonian 
seals. M. Bénédite ia perhaps right tn thinking thet we have here the most tangible 
ovidente yet found of a connection, in very ancient tines, between the Egyptian and 
Mesopotatian, civilizations The cumulative evidence in favour of such a connection 
ig ever increasing; but great caution is requisite in handling cultural comparisons of 
this kind, Professor King, while acknowledging the general similarity and not opposing 
M. Bénixdite’s conclusion, points out (in a letter) that “the lion’ themselves are not 
very like their Babylonian counterparts, and the olathed fizure doés not resemble the 
heroes, nsually nude, who are represented on the seals as struggling with them. During 
recent years sume remarkable seaie and seal-impressions have been discovered at Sysa 
on which Babyfoutan anotife ara found in combination with native Elamite work: and 
it is possible that the Gebel wl-CArak kaife-handle may point to an early cultural 
connexion Wilh that country." 
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Let Muxines da Ptahhitep Papris le Papyrus Pris, lea Papyrice 10871 /10435 at 10509 din Brita Muacum ~ 
et fa Tublette Carnorwm. Tete By Evokse Déyarp. Friteurg, Siieee, fen vette A la Hbmirin 
Ac Rody]! 1916. 53 autetyped pagea Large 4", 


The Swiss scholar to whom we awe thie frat jnitalinent of an. excendingly important werk hus 
heen known ia stologiata hitherts only by a number of ingeniia lexicographics) notes poblished 
in Sphias and cther perioiicala, Ti ia all the more pleanuyt to welcoie his bonds, an ih tewtifies, both 
at first eight and on nearer acquaintanoo, to: philological ability of « quity exceptionn) kind. In te 
whole range of ear etudiss no more etacting task awaited fulfilment than that of editing the Maxima 
of Ptahhat , ind we can congratulate ourselves thet it hes fallen into such alls landa Tut the 
more difteult hulf, and that from which we hall ran the mowt profit, is etil] ontatanting. Leb me 
arge M. DMvamt not ta let ws wnit too long; in dealing with such teat finality is out of the 
quastion, dnd jk ia fur more desirable for our acieneo that lm aboulid publish hiy results without delay 
thin tind he should withhold them jn view of a perfection Ehat iv unitiainuble, No greater lnpotue 
could be: given to Egyptian philology after the war than would be provided by the second half of 
M. Dévend’® book, if it in any degree keeps the promise af the Brat lustalnenl, 

Tho Maxims of Pahhotp have boon termed, and not without wood reason, ‘the oldest loak in 
the world,’ ‘The fimerary incantations known aa: the Pyramid Torts am not a book iy any true sede: 
of the word, bot that anne can fairly he applied to the body of aphoriams and) counsels whinh the 
Vieter Ptahhotp courpited for the inatruction of his son in tho reign of the Pharaoh Asosl of ihe Fifth 
Dynasty. For mauy years these were known mils from & ettgle manuscript now in the Bibliothique 
Nationule; this manuscript iy called the Papyrus Prise after ita first owner und editor, and date 
from the late Middle Kingdon. tn 1807 Mr Griffith idewtified an inéomplete onpy of the samp book: 
In an extensive series iif Papyrus fmgmenie, alen of the Middle Kingdom, jn the possession of the 
British Musenm (nox 10371—10430), and in 1009 there cane be light o now emumple of the ecordigen, on 
the reverse of the Hykses writing-board recontlr studind in thin Jonrual (vol. on, fp B5—100), Two 
years later AL Fiqnier published admirahie: photographic facsimiles of ail these toxta, and hia volume 
his Of course bien of the utmost service to M. Dévund, who has. not otherwise lad access tai the 
obiginala, Hanliy owas Mo quier’s book available, when Dr- Budge published « fourth tmantuseript 
covering & number of pages of the Prissé anil, wy far aw ik eves, almost free from lacunae: Pays. 
BAM. 10800 fa a careful copy of the Kighteantl Dynaaty, expecially valuable on account uf ita verse. 
yointe—for tn this difficult: test even the division Loto sentences is often «4 matter of considorabbe cloxglhst, 

M. Divaud's book contame, eo far ue 1 have been able to test thei, alsolutely fauliless transcrip 
tions of all these texta The idontifiontion anil rearrangement if the ten tiny fragmenis of Pap, 
Brit. Meus, 1087I—10430. ian very notlooble fiat; here the patchwork necessary wai au compiles tht 
Mo Dévwad has done well to preface his eritieal text with » ¢runeription erate in ihe exact arrungement 
tf the original (pp, T—24) In. the mil only five fragwents remain wyidentified, nod of these thru 
ate very trumpery, ‘The sale faulh Co have toedind with the tromscrption servile iw that M. Jéqninr’s 
nninhering or letteriig of the frigments iy net given tiv the margin according aa the fragments 
occur in their wow places; thie would haw obviated the donsaunt teference to the thle tut precedes 
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‘The main portion of the work 9 the urition) text (gp. 15—5g). Inconder to display this convertent!y, 
M. Dévanil has had the happy idea of dividing the entire book inte 647 sentences or combinations of 
seitémens, coch occupying » single line, ‘The text of the Prine stands on. the rizht-hatwd! portion of 
the page, ald immelintely oppesite to it on the loft are the parallel words froui the other minuscripts 
ur duariaoripyt, née the dase ony te. The result ie in somé ways more mutiafactory thin the aiper- 
poaition asailly employed, as the text of each manuscript can thins be read eonsceutively without 
skipping of limes: The tiew inothm! is, however, chiefly appropriate Whore, aa in tbe casa af one 
Maxima, the iiunuseripts represent widely divergent veriious The. critical text thie oonsidie of eome- 
times a# many as three separate versiony, and it has been rightly deemed impracticable to reduce 
thuse to 9 single eclectic text, Each manuscript has, however, heen ' edited,’ reatorations hemy enclosed 
in dotted sqnary brackets; and insertions of ontitted signs or words being indicated by plain equare 
breciets Student whe have been acoustamed to () for inserted signs and |] for restorations will 
fine Usie deviation from isige mather misleading, sed it seme a pity that M. Dévaud has adopted jt 
Nor ean Iowholly reconcile myself to the inslusiny of emendations in the eritieal text, even. thiaugh 
the MS. readings ure always clearly marked in the footnute: It appeaura to me thut in dealing with 
a literary teat of auch oheeurity 6 critical text le as yet far from feasible, und thet it might have 
been better to give the MS. readings ae they aland, and to rlegate all textual alkermtinn= to the 
footnotes. But it must he admitted that this would have led too rather undue extension of the 
latter; at all events there is a case to be made oat for either nretinx) of procedure. 

With M. Dévand's conveniont wew text before me, T have tried, in whet moments of teiaure T have 
had, ty translates mmber of passages, and the dificaltios of the task have impressed themealves onty 
foo strongly pot ine; while passages | find quite unintelligible, though now and again the obscurities 
lift and 4 glimmer of daylight qhows jtself, [t will be intercating to =e what M. Dévand makes of 
hie formidable uinlertaking, Let me bee him to have the courage to make sueeitions, even thingh 
they prove wrong; mistakes ane fir mewe helpful than a more scholarly yefisal 06 run risks, | have 
noted certain passages where, imtil M, Divan! converts ow to o Vetter faith, | sould divide differen: ly 
from him, or reject an emendation that he proposes: thas in 320 (text of Pap. Brie Mus 0500) 1 
would provisionally retain: yr "house" far yor ‘go forth’; tho notes on 442, 344 (Pris) seem to iuply 
& textol jugglery Which re cat nasy to understand ; in 4h0-1K) the words m0 hy bie riitiset aurely ‘be joined 


ai hat ‘ela Bint for disonsaion of these am! like details M. Deévand’s further instalment ginst 
awialte 


The book ts printed in adwirally cleur and attractive aulography, inveurpassed jn any recent 
publicntion Sovwe readers will abject to ite appoernioe i loose sheets, whith howwver haw a certaim 
cotiveninnoe for collation with the wrigihals or the facsiriless after ull, any hookhinder will sujmty 
the retundy. 

ALax HL Gagne. 


fleschrsihung der Aegyptioches Simunluveuy lee Viedertiindischen Neichamuecume plore Altertiimer in Leiden - 

Munminnsargs oee Wenen Retche. By De PA AL Boesms. Haag, Nijhoff, 1916, Pp is Three 

_ Scloured and seven pliotograplic plates (Fallo, | , | 

This fine publleation of the Leyden mntiquitiee proceeds steadily in apite of the war: we now 
have eight volimes ineued in uine yearn Alone 1914 wag a blank year; the votume of 1913 waa 
reviewed it thir frre, vol a, p, 142; MG has brought Mhostrations of the wooden coffins belonging 
lu the period af the Now Kitnygetones. Coffees and coffin lite made for fire individimls are hero described 
ani} meal of thee are fonted with more or lies elaboration in thi pliies With ona exception they 
aro from the great dopaoit of Thohan priestly goffing which came to Hoht a4 br el-Babri onder 
AL Grehauty adniinistration in 1801, All are'of the type thit ie uttriboted to the Twenty first Dynasty, 
The coffins are of woxsl, shapod to the niutomy. and) the: face anid) bonds ure twodelet ony the Jicka - 
the while surface ia stuvootd, painted tm green, bine, and ted on ati Orange ground, ase) senénilly 
rarnishel aver with « brilliant pollow varnieh, At the neck commences a broad weskA oullar rewohing wy 
the Maths, which are croseeal on the brat, the finger clown) in the male coffins open hy tlie "fadienlA, 
The godless Nat and winged acorale cover the chests a lened strip down tho middle of the Jour, 
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the space on ¢ither side, aud the sides of the coffin itself are divided into ron partmnents Containing: 
scones of offering, figures of deities gil protective emblems connected with the am aud Osiris, Not 
a few of thé figures are of strange genij seen alao in thi corridors of the Tombe of the Kings in tho 
“Book of that which iv in the Uailerworld, wi, Luaide and outalde, the symbolic! decoration. is 
profuse, Thera-were, I think, in the old collection at Leyden seven coffina of this cluns published in 
Leemans’ grest volumes; from these [ir Boeser has selected only one: ta desaribe, and has figqred the 
lid again. [tis a finy aod interesting epocimen, usnally attributed to the reign of Harmals (Haremhals| 
at the and of Dyn, SVOL The owner, Khonshotp (Gr, Chesthotes), was a priest in the House of 
Harmais, and thet king is figured with his cartoarhe on the offin; but hore Harmals js evidently m 
Hivinity, Tt ssema therefore tat the workhip of Harmniw survived, probably at hia funerary thapel, 
Inte the latter part of the New Kingdom, There uoush new exist in traseurns the materiale to mable 
the ‘changes of style to he exactly teaved for all ages since the Eighteenth Dynasty inclusive, and 
stoh a history of coffins would be a most desirable addition to Egyptologieal Hterature In 1000 
M. Chassinat began avery fall and detailed account of the Dér el-Bahiri find, aboyn referred to, in 
the Cairo Catalogue, enriched with numenma hand-copies in text and plates besides photographa, Lut 
onfortumately his work ia till » mere fragment. Dr Booser’s text gives us no help m regant to dating: 
wor does be deal with the inscriptions on the coffins Perhaps wa may Jook forward w a peparato 
volume of inseriptions in. the Leyden Museum, since in several volumes of the eeries nétthor text nor 
plates give an adequate réepradiotion of then: F, Li. Gaerrrrey, 


Catalogue Géndral du Mase oe Cowes Nos. 9201030, Monwacrita Copies By Henny Moses. 
Cairo, TOT. Pp: vi+2I% 2% Plates 4to, 


This is « catalogue of further MSS. of a certain group, added to tha Cairé eollectiog since ny 
volume, which wae issued in 108, tut carried down in ountents only to 1898. All are, unos more, 
from the White Monastery and alliare-of parchment. They belong, ss nennl, to the period wlinreaf 
the year 1000 may be, rooghly, taken as the npiddlo,, 

The Museum ia fortunste in having among ite staff a scholar compotent to deal with ench a 
bisk—ihankless anough if compared with the prospects of mtalogning a like quantity of material 
in almost auy other language, If nothing sloald hinder M. Munier frown currring his tinfertaking 
further, he will be rendering a waluable sorviee to scholarship; for all comernal in auch studies ar 
pions bo Jeary the gontents of the other groups of MSS. rounntly aequired by Caine, thik exyweialty 
from Hamoull (part of tha great frowraidle now known a# the ' Morgan Collection"), from Aphrodita 
(papyrus domuments, of the Gth cent.) and from Behmosa. | 

The work of desertption and tronseriprion has heen well and conssientionsly carried aut: bclogtinte 
palaeographical Wetaile are given of cach MS., identifications (vo far ae in Cairo they were possible) 
with leaves in the same hood elwewhere, full transeripte of all teste.and aualyse: of their Con bants, 
fill indexes, and » liberal allowance of plates (though curiously omitting two of the most interesting 
pieces, ee, 9250 andl 9255), The only yoners! criticism which) one might pase upon M, Mumiers 
work id that lie duclines te au over-raah completion of fosunos, where diseretion would sometimes 
have keen profrrable to valour, 

As 6 proliminary contribution towards the futiire usefulness of the (atilogue, T may her offer 
a few eopplemmentiry obearvationa ipon individual texts, ‘Twenty-five out of the liundred: nimbers aire 
biblical, but T confine myself to the homiletic and hagiographicnl pieces, which form, aa always, the 
large majority. Among them are almost a score of Shenoute texte, all new but three, 

G26, Perhaps from one of thy numerous soondary narratives, scarcely to be dignified with the 
name of ‘apocryphal gospels,’ which bad bmcome poprilar in Egypt. M. Munier is bimeelf-fully aware 
fm Je 187) of the risks invalved in any toe precive aseription of titles to euch ambiguous fragments 

9029, Fron: came MS. us Zegecss, which it precedes, 17 pp intervening. Dr Budge's Inst rohume 
(Mise. Copt, Texts, p. 54) allows us to identify this sa 4 piece of the so-called 2tet ¢gqyqee of Cyril 
of Jerusalem an the Virgin, | 

0233. ‘Thik le presumably fre the homily of Rachooe on the Three Children, since Nehuchadlivexeyry 
friend: Aniixars (Zoega eclxiv, ». 31 Aniiaeroa) plays a réfe in. loth. 
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9234. On-y. 209 the editor has « note, politing out an errongous identification formerly propos 
by mu for this 3S "The error was the printer's, which [overlooked : Puris 13)! should have been 
1312. “The leaf referred to ls indeed from this same MS. and shows tmt the excomium ia sserilaal 
io o bishop af Jerusalém, where it was pronounced ut Stephen's mimo ) 

9998 The * four archihreratica! thrones’ in heaven, one of whieh, Clirist promises 1 the ealit 
alwut to suffer martyrdom, points probally to « petrintch rather than a bishop, The preeminent 
orthodoxy of hia flock is foretold, Deqt av, 6 eine figuratively quoted. 8 

9239, A doubly intoresting number. ‘The older text of thi palimpssdt chows John i, 23—26 in 
Greek and Fayyninio aud is in fiet 4 leaf of Br. Mus. bo. DOL (y. dowra, Th. St, 415); while the 
later text is from the Martyrdom of Apa Jian®. A further loaf of this ES. bs Paris }20", 4 The 
shin 24 otherwiaa uuknown', The propenoace of the The Mua fonves was etated to be Ashimunain ; 
was that an error of wae the orginal Gospel MS. early, divided and weattornd | 

1240. Perhaps from the Acts and Mirackes of the martyr Pupnsite (wes 1) Cy, Synamirium, 
20th Becrmacdat, . = 

24%, ‘This leaf is followed iminediately by Paria 120") 118, printed in Piotr. Gr, iv, GTO (or Ana). 

9245. Fram the S& called ne. 6ii my Theology, Thnts, p. 185. Now 2246 and 9248 are likewise 

go47. Frum the MS, onlled no, 1, ap. eat. yp. 15S, 

9240 A fackimilo would have eon valualde | do not recognize the bund as described, 

oas, A waleome addition to the remnants of w very luteresting text: the Lifh of Alrakam af 
Bergowt [Farchut)* Pages from the begning of thé work arp is Paris (Mies. frome iv, T4341); threw 
of Zoega eoaxil come jarer; then come, in cmifterrupted exyuunce, tes at Berlin (Kyl Bibl, Or. 1607, 
€-, 10), Vienna (Hofiibl K i404, $405), and our Cairo leaf, With the exception of Zooga olcvi + 
oclzxy, thin ia the sole Coptic text relating t the clnurel) pollby of Justinion in Egypt", The Berlin, 
Vierwn ond (Calta leaves narrate the conforguce at Coustantinopla between Justinian, Theodora, and a 
legnitatinn of Pachomian monks, who wivecebs the claima of Aliraham to the abbacy of Phow*® Theodora 
4 erperphargs, Nareea o preeponifus, i Syrian agent of the empress mmo! 7) Presbytes:, and John of 
(the monastery of) the Awoyia take part im the discussion’. 

9854. This ia from the cory populor discourse of Archeluas, bishop of Neapolix', on (mbrit and 
from the sane 38. as Forme 13, 27 el 131438, 87. ‘The complete Sa‘idic text is in. the Morgan 
Collection, the Bohairic in the ¥aticam €/ PSBA, axtx, 298, in fol.) the nane Peridiog (ef BM. 
(an, ps 453, Preronding) fa, | think, reathir ‘the horda! (dpelide) than ‘the Rhddian’ (which needs an 
Aand may be the Pikrewdion in Kew dy. 1a, 146}, C/-othor tind uatnes, ey Pulekrir, Padtos, Phibis, 

225), Ejiatles of Shanoute of Best to varioun nin Cf Rylunde no. €3 Antonia in the final 
colophon, is the wbblet (ane) and donor, With tha title of the work, ‘the @th Canon,’ cf. Paria 130", 
G4: ‘the nd Canon, 6th Epiatle’; La, Hl, ' Canon 3.’ 

9258. “Tule of St Pochomius” Jf this designation had been literally justified, it would have meant 
un important dimeovery. Lot the text is unfortunately not that of Jerome's fegela, but only of the 
appended Prancepta ct fnatiteta, Migne, Pf, 2300, 7h. Nevertheless M. Munier is to be congratulated 
on his recognition af the (trwditional) authorship, Coptly Gf cours: the origiual lannags of ‘the 


I The tinareet appronch to the name fe By, Moa Gk. Pap, 1, uo. 1629 mam, Otherwies one might a 
Apia) Agene (Rylands no, 1780.5; oF, om the other hand, (Ajpa lane, BM. ep, ef,, fo. MID, a name con . = 
slao int Hermnpotite documents. But the lattes may be morely a form of Tohautes — - 

2 ‘The Thebauw Speer 2th Tobeh, hes a roomed, trondlated by Amdlinoan, Mira. frang. rv, 311. 

" Zoegs cexxiil, connected by Amélinean with thie group, haa no relation to. them. Cy. the meution ‘of 
Abraham's monastery in the Lite of Paryathius, Badge, doe, TY. | 

‘The énly list af abuts biyon Horalesiue fe (vsunlngly confused) in Turnief'y oatrscon no, 46, nlf 
4b Foy. 1890, 445. : , Ball, 

* Tt may be rermarked im passing that the person cent (Syne. bc.) to emmmon Abraham from hie mounwincy 
and called by Amelinesu * Bentkdros,* je werely thee Arabic transcript of nimkapie wicariva, o local agent of 
the toilitary atithority.. , | 

" 1] ooo thet Baseet, iri the Byime (P20. ir, 500), cowverta the purallng Dank Into * Casares’ ; 
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piece and the Latin version follows it—piresuiably through « Greek mediam—but loosely! The MS. 
should be of about the 10th century and hiss all the outward features of a Siinthian text: Jindoed ote 
may surmise that the Pracepta are recited here by Shenoute, midway in « homily or epistle, wa other 
inttances ahow to have been ‘his custom, 

8257, Front the wo-called Mfontegiam of Shenonte (rv. Leipuldt, Schenute por Atripe, pp. 10, 11), 
This hel iittiediately precedes Paris 130", | 135, 

9258. Either by Esaihe of Seete or one of his mecetic imitators  [t may be here nuted that, besides 
iilrrady fecognized MSS. of Esalas’, Zoega coorsy anid ccxury* are also his 

9261. Paul, the writer of this Sermo om Diseeramens (duixper), wrote aleo-an “Eerely coucrning 
the (monastic) Coll, peony preserved in Paris 120" 50, which is an this aoe MS. Who was: ha! 

p232. Fall. 1, 2) 4 are indeed Shenmtte’'x, wit fol. 3 is ly Bows: for ie onmning words are from 
the initial words of bia “Epistle unto the people that dwell in the villages (ero), at the tine when 
they began to contend together, (wherem) he sdnonisheth them not to fight ome with another? (Pans 
ISP, (24). Shenoute's Letter to the patriarch Timotiy on fol) 4 appeors-tu transmit good wishes, 
presomably for the new year. He regrets hie mahility to pay his respecte In person; “ Bot thom knowest 
the little impediment (ff, blot) of sickness (wvipacser) that is in ty mind and boy ; alee had T not 
delayed 4." 

270, No doult Shenoute The opening words (indeed most of the text, whinh'is of jwculiag 
quterest) ars diasppolntingly chavure ; for they seem al first sight lo promise o date: “Tn the 26th 
Year of our fret fsther that is deal, which fs the 16th sear of our other father that dit! after bim, 
wai copied wll Hhings that were written in the papyrt (ydpree) that east from old tree into this bok.” 
On these signittcart words of, Leipoidts estimate of a similar phrase, Schone, pln, The dedicatory 
oolophon tells that the volume was the gift of Prote, “jriest of the bouse of the (plur.) Shellét, an 
unexplained word recorring in a Leyden MS." 

w278, Parhapes from tlie Atle of BL Peter, wheee Ist Epistle, y, 1—3,. ie med aload to the crowd 
at Antiocs Mark is mentioned, perhaps as its Header (! transpase reery atidl mr af oll. |), 

992), Probably Shenuute. 

H282 Proablr Shenoute (transpose ro. ond ea. of fol |) 

at Ver « 6 ehows thie to have heen protounced at a eburch fegtival or atluts oomniomaration. 

p28. From. the Eneomium on the Virgin, of whivl Paria 1317, 35 le the final leaf, preserving the 
colophon. “This great book of eye” was presented by a woman and her mother (latter's name Bethlin) 
to the sdrec of the Virgin, “in the desert of Apa Shenoute®, in the mount of Atrpe.” Tt thay lie 
observed that. the figure of the abut, gate (Rxok. aliv, 1—3) is used in Uyril’s Encomium, Zoege colviii. 
But it-might well prove to be a» comtmonplics of such compesitions. 

$285. One of the Ines interosting pieces in the volume Cf time note, p. t89, where we learn 
(from other foll. now in Sir Herbert Thompeon's poséssinn) that the test is from an: Erivtle of the 
jutrincch) Diowsorme to Shenaute, in which ie included « ¢enpegerixdy addressed by the former to the 
lishope Sabinus, Gonnndins and Hermogenes", [le subject is twofold: the interdiction of all relations 

' OY, for inetance Feliy, whero the tramaiator haa failed jo understand the Coptic, The idiom of the latter 
strongly Tesnmbles that of Shonoute, 

2g, (he apecrypha) aermem of Liberiua (at, 860) om- the danihy of Allianasiie (878), which Shenoute 
appends io foll ti ono of his disncgrnen (Mem. Tiel. Fr. grt, 200), witli the werda: "'T know it la your-wish 
to hear them (i. L.'s. words). [ will nciate them, from beginning to ond. For al) profit ie the memory of 
‘him that wrote (ibem); greater profit «till the memory of bin of whom be wrote." Gf. also BML Cat., no. 
2t5, part of whieh MS. quotes a Paschal Letier of Theophilus 

7 Bee Br. Mus. Cal., pp. 72, 519, 

4 Sickness served Shonoalé a4 a rewion fur wot visiting the patriarch (Cyril) ou a later o¢edsion: (S¢'O, 49, Fo 

* Pieyte-Boesar, p. 376, where, instead of * house,” perhaps ‘cell * should by read. Donbiless some ghatter 
in the Sommthion establishment. (yf, (hoe we know of m the mon, of Masarina, 

* This *dreert,' in which §. spent much time, CSC. 7), 14 = Zoeps, pp, 560 aud S67 (where #., L aa 
misread nano for tenn Ancra); also Leyden, op, cit, 196. The Hburgical MS (Lith cent.) Paria 64 
oontaing & service (rowed) for “ the festival of the Dewart of Aps Shenoute,” which took place in Lant, 

t Munter bee tdentifiel the Ind, perhape tho lat, of these. The Grd might be the bishop of Elinotorire, 
at Ephesus iu 481, though that see is far distant from those of hia two sercciaton 
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hotween the monks (those particularly of the Porenihold) aml w certain Eling, and the roiytiest to 
collect wot seml the “books and ovrriyuera of the pestilont Origen and other Werction that ave dn 
Hat ronnadtery,” How far thi Memorandum exteuds le not eortain; ubiaely to pateiarely de still 
epealing at the end of fol, d: “God hath given us power to hind [and to loose”) "The Jin gun of 
the diseounncte! fo), 2 fH Very like that of Shoacute hinself, 

9288, Verso 24 if. (dpxeerperyde) indicate dogbtless an enoemium on St AMiotunel, 


f280, Probably Shenoute, So too 9291, 9299, the lint being addres, not to a mun, bat te the 
ayeyy porsonified—a friniliar device with Shanoute, 


206, Merely a verbose colmihen. | 
#207, This ta from a Lectionsty, showing Exek alvil, [8 anid | Tim, iv, Q—7, & 
4208 ond 9200, Probably Shenoute: 
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HEAD OF AMENEMMES TII IN OBSIDIAN 


From tHe CoLteecrion oF tHe Rey, W..MacGrecor, Tamwoutu 
By OHARLES BICKETTS 


Tr is ‘a common tendency among students of Egyptian Art to praise the superb 
creations of the Menmphite epoch to the detriment of al) that camo afterwards and bo 
yiew the huge space of snccecding centuries as & perlial of artistic Ting bil ty oe deelinis, 
Hf the first six Dynasties are iflustrated by many works which, in their kind, have 
remained unsnrpassed, the craftsmen of the Twelfth Dynusty carved portraits of a yep 
tore introspective wr imaginative cast than heretifore; with the Kighteenth Dynasty 
Egyptian art made new experiments, both in-aim and in modes of expression, wich of 
these subsequent phases being marked by technical developments needed hy the ain 
to be achieved; for centuries Egyptian architecture was to develop in magnificence, 
resource and even in invention to the yery sunset of its time, while jm the Snitic 
revivale—possibly im the old 'Theban workshope—a series of realistic portraits (snel as 
the Mentembhé, Taracos und Neaptah) were destined to rival in power of chiracterization 
and intense “inner life the finest’ works of thé past It is doubtless the rugged force 
shown in these works dating from the Twenty-ffth Dynasty which has: fed Hedwig 
Feehheimer (fhe Plastit der Aegupter, p40) to place the superb obsidian head from 
the fine eollevtion of the Rev, W. MacGregor at Tamworth atnong these later master- 
pieces of Egyptian sculpture, instead of olassing it in the singularly fine series of 
portraits which have come down tu us of the great Pharaoh Ametiemmés: TIT of the 
Twelfth Dynasty, among which it i¢ ong of the best both im artistic merit and icono- 
gmphic interest, 

Contrary to the impression conveyed by the reproduction, this almimble work is 
not life-size but 130 millimetres from top of head to chin; a faw breakages have affected 
both cars; thereby lessening whut seema to have been «a ¢harncteristic of the Twelfth 
Dynasty Phanwhs, namely ears of huge size, placed high und very projecting. One of 
the elements of miterest In this relic of one of the finest epochs of Egyptian art lies 
in the feet that the king is represented a4 an older man than in all but one other 
monument—thab from the Karnak cache now a} Cairo; the expression ia more pensive 
or lees energetic than sual in hiy portraits; and the general resemblance to his 
father Seeostris [1] is so morked as to give rise to some hesitation in identifying’ it, 








though this hesitation 1: dispelled om closer examination, the nose and jaw being 
fuller or more inassive thon in tle three granite #lalues of Sesostris TD in the 
Briteh Museum ani! the maonificent portrait from Karnak now at Cairo, 

Journ. of Egypt: Arch. 11, 10 
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A severe and brooding expression marke all the portrnits of Amenemmés HI, who 
was a miler, warrior and builder in a inmily which had numbered warriors, rulers nnd 
thinkers before him, To his reign belongs the yet extant wall of El Kab; he was, in. 
legend at least, the maker of the great Lake Moris and the Labyrinth, and reigned 
fir some forty-eight years powerful and prosperons Yet on all. bis energetic effigies 
ig east o shadow us of one who had lived to see the extinction of site great hope, 
or the dawn of some great threat; 1) is doubtless a more idle flight of romantic fancy 
to believe that he noted the first mutterings of the storm before the downward 
rush of the Hyksos invasion which, some years after his death, was to overwhelm 
his kingdom and whose forgotten princes: were to carve their obscure nanies ‘pon 
his very statues and royal sphinxes Evan in the studied amplicity and austerity of 
his seated effigy at Cairo, where he is represented in the flower of youth and with 
# sweeler cast of fice than is his watt, he seams to brood upon some. bitter thought 
of his ancestor Amenemmés I, pon the illusions of kingship and the loyalty of mens. 
“Anow not a friend nor make for thyself intimates, wherein there ix no end” 

Tn the small statue at Petrograd and three other portraiis at Cairo his expression 
is leonine and ardent; he if more grave and austere tn the admirable granite statun 
in Berlin,, In the superb “Ayksos-Sphinxes” his glance is thrown upwards and js 
mor tense; the best preserved of these sphinxes ranks in the sucesesful rendering 
of superhuman power and majesty with the great Khephren, and is unsurpassed in 
the art of Egypt or any other country', 

A head, in schist, preserved in Berlin, represents. the king grown thinner aad 
older, the genera) aspect bemg more marked and more sparse and very like his 
father. ‘The resemblance of the profile of this important fragment to the Tamoyorth 
head is very great, yeb in this last I believe the king w older still the eyebrows 
project and are insisted on by the sculptor, the glance has become more sedate; it 
is, however, without the heavy furrows and a sort of sullonnesa of the least artistic 
of his monuments, namely the walking figure from the Karnak cache now at Cairo, 
which probably representa hin) aa a yet older man. ) 

The British Museum owns # snperh Colossus in grey. granite which has’ bean 
tentatively deseribed ag Amenemmés IIL This, like the fine fragments in the sume 
matenal from Bubastis (now at Cairo), woulil sien bo represent sone other king of 
the Twelfth Dynasty, ‘There is undoubtedly a great resemblance to him in the 








1 ykeos Sphinn The interesting saggestion has been madg thatthe aphinzes of Amenboinie ti 
genorally known aa the Hykess-Sphinzes da not represent fim but aro, in fact; masterpieces of tha 
Old Kingdom. Even during the Twelfth Dynasty rosearch wax made into the past for the form off 
tho gots, and #ome auch “archnbing™ lin ny have been deliberstely adapted tir the mythical slaps 
of these composite creations in which rliam snd formulity are in such perfect balanoe, Against 
all geerptaon to an earlier epoch counts their preat resemblance to Ameneronis OT, wut more 
significant @till iu the fact that the fucial modelling aliowa the conselous study of the innor structure 
aod runilers Inne, cartilagy ote This ie now in Egyption Art, for the startling realien of @artler 
masterpioces jt heed upon oufeanl appoaranog only ; even the face surfaces of the Rhephren, Mvcerinus 
and Ranofer ary of ine substaone throughout: there is, jn fact, between works of the old Empire and 
the finest portraits of the Twelfth |vnusty that difference which exiata between the finest oe puuat 
realistic French Gothic statues and any head by Danatello or Verrocchio ; the charwoter of the jrealieny 
ie diffrent aod the eense of plane wilike. | = 
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construction of the head, but something less noble and les energetic in expression 
and implied character, Is this his son Amenemmés TV or some tater prince? A marked 
resemblance to Amenommés III is shown, also, in. the older of the two princes: m the 
striking group at Cairo known as “Les Denx Statues Jumelles”: these figures have 
been tentatively described as Neferhotep 1.and Sebkhotep TIT, who may after all 
have usurped an durller work representing Amenemmés TI and one of his sons. 
We are here in the field of pure conjecture, 


lo—z 
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PROPORTION SQUARES ON TOMB WALLS 
IN THE THEBAN NEOROPOLIS 
By ERNEST MACKAY = 


It was the cnstoni of the ancient Egyptiang, from the time of the Old Kingdom, 
to draw the hnman figure upon squares, in order to assure to it ite correct proportions. 
Az there are a number of tombs in tha Theban Necropolis whieh are either unfiniched 
or still show traces of these squares Leneath (he paint of their walls, the writer thought 
it desirable to collect the various examples with a view to determining the canon of 
Egyptian figure representation as applied in this part of Kgypt during the XVIIIth 
Dynasty and later, i 

The first step taken, as a rile, was to pilan out the walle with a series of horizontal 
lines, 65 ma to divide it Into the registers and larger areas necessary for the various 
scenes. Those portions of the walls where the principal figores and scenes were to be 
painted were then divided into squares. All these preliminary lines were drawn by 
twanging a reddened cord against the plastered or stone wall, with the result thnt 
they are very irregular in thickness and often resemble series of irregular dota 

The general mode of procedure in the work of setting owt the squares was, firat 
uf all to draw fa large Stare or rectangle on the wall, then divide each aide evenly by 
red division marke-and stretch the cord between the corresponding pails of division, 
20 a8 to ensure thy squares thus drew” being regular and equal in size | | 

Geol examples of points of division tay he seen in Tombs $2, 154 and 229, and 
in many others. In-some tombs it would seem that anly the pomte for the Lops of the 
vertieal lines were marked, and in these easpa a plutmb-bob’ may have Weon attached 
to the reddened cond Chareleasvess in marking the pointe of division somnetiines led 
to the squares Leiny of slightly different sizes or somewhat lovenge-shaped. A good 
example of this is to he geen in Tomb 229, where the kower ends of the vertical lines 
are ae much sa half the side of n squares removed from their proper positions', 

Tomb 95 i¢ peculiar, in that the ejuares have been drawn in black in certain 
parts of the tomb. It ia rather diffleult to ateeunt for the different colour and for the 
fact that the eyuares are drawn over ihe paint of the frescoes instead of showing 
through, as is always the case elsewhere’, and it was at firet lhought that they were 
drawn in modern times to facilitate the work of a copyist, On careful examination, 
however, tho lines’ werd fonnd to be certuinily of ancient date Those the interesting 
question is vaised as to whether these sjyares were the work of an olditine ortiet Or 


" Plate XV, No, &, 
= In the secoinl chamber of this tom! there pre ales red wjuares drawn over thn pudnt of the f | 
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his pupil who wished to copy the scenes on which the-squares were drawn; for, though 
now much blackened in places, this tomb is one of the finest, if not the finest, in the 
Necropolia for its wealth of careful detail, A series of squares drawa in black is also 
to be seen in Tomb 51', but there is no doubt that these are modern and that they 
wero drawn on the wall for copying purposes. “ 

1t hus been iid that the squares were generally marked out by means of a string 
dipped in ruddle; but in some of the tombs the larger squares werd ruled with the 
aid of « gtraight-ellge Ruled squares are rire in the Theaban Necropolis, and ap to 
the present the writer has only been able to find six examples’, though it is probable 
that in many more tombs some of the squares were drawn in thie way but are now 
concealed beneath the paint of the frescoes. 

In every one of these cases squares were ruled upon ouly a emall portion of the 
walls, The sene upon which this was done i always an important on¢, showing that the 
artist was not satisfied with the squares produced with the aid of a cord for liis master- 
pivee ina tomb’. The lines in every case are extreniely delicnte and were evidently 
ruled with « fine brush, or perhaps a reed pen. 

Relow is « liat of the tombs in which examples of the use of squares as an 
aid in figuredrawing are still to be seen, Such squares must, of course, have been 
used m many other tombs, but are now ubsoured or entirely hidden by the colowr laid 
over them. The tombe mentioned in the list have sithor never been finished, or the 
superimpose! colouring and background wash of the scenes in question have become 
very fransparent or have sciled off 

The measurements of the squares have been taken in every possible case hetween 
the vertical lines as likely to be mote accurate than the horizontal ones, and from tho 
middle of each line, for, aa before mentioned, the colouring-mattor left by the cori has 
splashed in many places leaving indefinite edges to the lings. In many casts ailjacent 
squares differ considerably in atze owing to careless manipulation of the strmg im 
drawing them, and in consequence as many as possible were ungasured in order to 
obtain the average size, All the tombs in the list belong to the XVIIth Dynasty. 
No caiimple of a Ramesside tomb in which this system of squaring was employed has 
as yet been foond in the Theban poecropulis® That such tombs exist must éurely be 
the case, but they are either still unkuown or in the case of those now accessible the 
superiinposed paint of the scenes entirely covers the guiding syuares upon the walls, 

A noteworthy point in connection with the sizes of the snares moeasnred ia the 
extrumely wide range and regular sequence of the lengthe of their sides, which vary 
from fifteen to a hundred and one millimetres. It will also be noticed that squares of 
the same size have never been. found in more than five tombs, which seems to indicate 
that in most cases no standard of measurement was employed in drawing them. Nor 
can any relitionship be discovered between the nieasurements viven and either the 


The tomb aif Asrtia. ? Tonks 22 5), 32, 99, 14 aol 103, 

Tomb 163 hos the smaller acones iimwn on ruled sqaares : 

+ Pixte XVI, No, 6, shows some aquired figurre which lave bean copied from the priblicntiot, 
Qurneh, by Wt ¥iinders Potric und J. H, Waller, Prof, Potrie ascribes the tomb from which his illu. 
trations are taken to the XTAth Dynasty, Wut there te no direct evidines in aupport of this statemont. 
The costumes of the fignrew might well belong to the Liter perind of the XVITth Dynasty, The tomb 
in question ix etunted just alwve Tomb) 154, 
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sinall eubit of 44838 céntimetres, which was the standard commonly used in Thebaa 
buildings, or the Royal cubit of $2310 centimetics. This fact 4 surprising, as it would 
natorally be expected that the reverse would be ihe case, I} would appear, therefore, 
that the size of the aqUAres was not pre-armnged, but was decided on by the artist 
who painted the tomb to «ait the dimensions of the walla. This ‘supposition is borne 
out by the fict that squares of different sizes were veel in different parts of the 
same tombs, 
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The next point to be considered is the methad of correlating these sijuares with 


the proportions of the figures in the drawing of which they were intended] to serve 


as a guide, Large sqitmres wore employed, of course, for the most important seepes 
in. the totnb, namely, the representations of the. deceased und his wife, and emaller 
ones for the figures of their sons, daughters and other relatives who, being Tes 
important than the persans for whon the tomb was provided, were after the Egyptian 


custom painted on 4 smaller scale, Thus there are often to be seen on a tomb wall 


ms series Of large squares for the figure of the owner of the tomb and usually his wife 


too, and adjoining and on the same fegister another series of amallor squares for the 


figures of his relatives pnd depentaits | 

. ‘Taking the aide of a mare as the unit, it appears to have bean canon of the 
paintings of the XVIITth Dynasty at Thebes that the figure of a man or woman 
ttanding in the ordinary conventional attitude éhould be neither more nor less thay 
nineteen unity high, and ffloen when represented as seated on a chair, This rule is 
always strictly adliered to, and any slight deviation from. it) ja dye imply to enreless 


Y Lt le peuitde Chat the height af a Agur or figures wan first digs Npot atl marked onthe wall 
and that this height was then divided inte ninmitecn parts for the squares TF this be wo, it would aaodnntt 
for the grent diversity of the wines of the =[Wans in the different tombe a 

* Soo Plae XV. Nu. 7. 
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or hurried work, The top of the head is always three units above the level’ of the 
shoulders, and the proportions of the head are regulated as follows: top of head to 
base of front portion of wig, one anit, fron there to base of nose, one nit, and the 
remaining unit from the nose to the base af the throat where it joins the shoulder, 
The body from the base of the throat to the knees extends through ten units, the 
waistline boing four below the shoulder level, and a line intersects the knees in every 
example that has been found of a figure drawn on aquares®, with the exeeption of one 
in Tomb 89 in which the short falt is worn. In this exception, the line is a little 
above the knee, but aa the knee-caps are somewhat clamsily drawn, it. ia dificult te 
decide the exact position in which the artist intended them: to be, The distance from 
the knees ‘to. the soles of the feet is six units, making the height of the figure nineteen 
amits in all 

In every example that has been found of » figure drawn with the help of squnres 
the goles of the feet just rest on the lowest hme, any deviation from this nile being 
very slight and obviously due to want of care on the part of the artist. In most causes: 
the second fine from the bottom intersects the ankles, leaving one space for the foot, 
and the fifth passes through the middle of the calves af the legs. 

In well-drawn figures, the clothing also was made to conform with the horizontal 
lines of the squares in certain respects Tn cases where male figures are wearing the 
short kilt, ita lower edge is practically always twelve and o half wnita below the top 
of the head*, whereas the hem of a long over-garnment is drawn two or, more wsiially, 
three units above the soles of the feet. 

The depth of the opening at’ the neck of the vest that male figures ate often 
‘represented m= wearing is ae a rule half o unit, as measured from the line which 
Aves the level of the shoulders, In a few cases the opening is as much as one whole 
unit deep or as little as a quarter, the latter being the cage in the picture of a woman 
pliying the lute in Tomb 934 Some of the figures drawn on squares are adorned! 
with elaborate eollars, and it is difficult m these cases to ascertain the depth of the 
opemng of the vest; but in two such figures in the Tomb ot Nakht*, the opening at 
the neck inthe case of the male figure is one thin) of a unit deep, and in thab of 
the female behind him the usual half. In the male figure in Tomb 229° the vest 
opens down to the depth of three-quarters of a unit. 

The method of regulating the breadth of the figures by means of the squares. 
ia the next point to be dealt with, and here some amount of variation is found. 
As a rule, in the case of single standing figures 4 vertical line, which, it should be 
noted, if not more strongly marked than the other lines, bisects the form unequally 
lengthways. This line passes in front of the ear, when that organ 1s shown and not 
covered by a wig, and in. most cases runs down through the body t o poimt on the 
base-line one square. behind the toe of the hinder foot”. This vertical line does not 
divide the body exactly in half, although it passes through the thiddle of the head, 
there being « larger portion of the body in front of it than behind it. In rare in- 
stances, which occur even in good work, the ear ia placed on this line or even a little 
in front of it*, showing that the Egyptian. artist was nol always quite certain as Lo Its 


1 Plate XV, Nos. |,.2, 3, ate. ' Plate XV, Nos Gand 6; Plate X¥1, Noa 2 and = 
‘Plate XV, Nos 5, Gand 4. ‘Plate AV, No. 7, * Plate KV, No i 


* Plate KV, Mo. 5. Plats XVI, No, 25 Plite XV, Now 4dand G6 * Plate AV, Ne be 
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proper position. Another important line was that immediately in front of the one 
whose position has just been deseribed. In most standing figures it passes through the E 
mildl: of the ira of the eyé and terminates below at the toe. of the hinder foot. 
“Phe positions of these two. lines are as deseribed shove in tho ease of single 
steading figures; bot when two figures are drawn upon the same set of squares m 
close proximity to one another as, for instance, tho owner of a bowh and his wife, 
although the Hgure in front, which acema to have been drawn first, was practically 
always regulated by these two lines, it was often imposible, owing to ite position, to 
conform the figure behind to the sume rules, In such cases, the artist probably 
measured from the two chief vertical lines to obtain the proper proportions for the 
second figure. In the majority of cuses wherd ume figure is shown standing behind 
another, there ie a space equal fo six umts between the vertical lines through the 
eyes". 

The vertical line two squares behind the line bisecting the bead was also of 
considerably amportanee, for in abet cases jb regulate! the position of the calf of the 
linder lew and thus assured the proper balance of the figure In same instances, the 
back of the hinder leg, from a point in the middie of the oalf to the level of the 
soles of the Teet*®, follows this tine down through four cuits 

The length of the foot from heel to too is in most eases exactly tliree units, Ke it 
is eqnal to the heighh af the head awd neck, The toe of the hinder foot of « figure 
touches the line which passes through the «ye, while the heel, the width of three 
squares behind, touches the line which fixes the position of the calf of that leg. In 
most examples of standing figures there is & apace equal to the wilth of » aquare 
and half between the heel ef the foot in front and the tue of the one behind, 
This i8, however, subject to a little variation, evan in the mame tomb, the Space 
between the limbs being a little taory or a little less according to the whim of the artist: 
bot 1t was s canon of tha Egyptian art of figure-drawing in the XVIIth Dynasty at 
Thebes tliat the epace between the feet should be as stated, one anil a half wnite*, we 
is proved by many exaniples of carefully drawn figures 

ae for the position of the arms with regard to the e0ares, we meot with the 
difficulty that there are not sutficiont examples showing them in the sania pore to 
make it posstble to formulate any rules; for the arms are naturally more rarely in the 
dame attituile than is the case with the lower limbs I[f, however, the arm ie drawn 
in from of the figure and sharply bent, ite elbow, as a rulo, touches a point four 
aquares in front of the central vertical line and seven squares below the top of the 
hoad’, When the arm is drawn in this position, the width of the elhow joint varies 
considerably, ranging from one or one axl & quarter units to one and « half or even 
alightly more, When both arms are drawn with the samo degree of Hexion, it appears 
from Plate XV, No, 5, that the position of the elbow in front is fixed by the point 
wready mentioned and that the other elbow rests on the line passing through the 
middle of the head. Unfortunately, the oxample’given with the arms in this position 
iz the only one that the writer has been able to find with ite angi! By MATES showing. 
There is, therefore, no meata of comparing it with sunilar equared figures in onder to 
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test the reliability of the position, but the relative positions of the arma and body 
agree with those in figures that have been finished and whose goiding e|vares are 
covered over. 

‘The open hand, measured from: the wrist to the tips of the fingers’, ia uanally two 
units in lengih, and, although alwaye subject to a ttle varmition, in good work is 
never wader two units. When the hand is closed, as in the act of holding some- 
thing, tts length i4 usally « unit or a trifle over. 

It ia well nigh impossible to ascertain the rules governing the drawing of standing 
female figures: with the aid of squares, owing to the few examples in the Neoropolis in 
whith the squares are still distinguishable Another diffteulty ia that women were 
always dawn with one foot slightly m advance of the other, and in Wie later part of 
the XVIlIth Dynusty a long robe falling to the heels frequently obseares the form of 
the figure, Perhaps the most complete example of a fomale figure drawn on equares 
uw thi wife of Nakht, whu is shown standing behind her bushand® She is drawn the 
same height we her Worbant, and as regards the horiaontal lines her proportions exactly 
correspond, except that her wnist-line is one unit higher than that of her hrwband. 
The Jady standing behind her husband in Plate XV, No. 5, is incomplete, the lower part 
of the figure having been left unfinished. Owing to the obliqueness of the upright lines, 
the position of the bedy im relation lo them is not the same as ii the case of the wile 
of Nakht. It should also be noticed that, if the lower portions of the figures of this lady 
aod ber bisband were completed, they would be only eightean units high instead of 
nineteen, ‘The artist evidently started the heads from the line below the one at which 
he should have done, and im consequence of this mistake would lave had to add an 
extra line below what is now the base line, if be had completed these figures From 
other evidence, into which it iv needless fo enter here, it wae clearly desired to finish 
this tomb as quickly as possible, but it was eventually left entirely uneompleted, 
owing perliaps to the early death of the man for whom it waa inpended_ 

It will be seen on comparison that the position of Naklit's wife in relation to the 
vertioal lines differs somewhat from that of Nakht himself, and that the difference is 
probably due to convention, It should be noticed that the vertical line, whieh. in 
the case of male figures, divides the body nearly equally, im the female figure runs 
dowy well towards the back, owing to the attitude in which wonjen are always te 
presented iy Egyptian tomb paintings, with feet ¢lose together and the hinder: foot 
projecting. slightly, this toaking them appear elightly top-heavy as compared with male 


Tt hat been anggested that the Egyptian method of squaring may have been 
employe selely a= a theans of transferring to » wall figures that hud alrendy been 
drawn on a smaller seale upon some sich material as papyros, Even if this were 
the case, which seems hardly probable, the fact that the figures always occupy the 
‘game positions with regard to the squares proves that the latter were prepared by 
the artist as a means of obtalumg the proper proportions for his figures, whether they 
were drawn first on a sinaller scale or not. Added to this, no example is known to 
the writer of a squared figure or figures drawn upon papyrus, though: they are found 
upon small limestone plaques which have been identified as the work of artists’ pupils. 
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The squares on these plaques are scored in the stone, while the figures: mpon them ane 
drawn with an easily renmiovesble paint. 

Iu many tombs it is quite certain that the artist lad no guiding lines at all to 
asciat im: in his work, and that he fixed all the proportions entirely by eye. Sante 
of (he finest work waa carried out without the aid of squares,.and the outlines of the 
figures ure as surely drawn as if squares had boon employed An example of auch good 
work ia bo be seen ™m the ‘Tomb of Ramise', where Bry of the walls have hoon. auered 
in the usual way, and yet on others, principally the north-western wall, the figures 
have been wonderfully outlined without any mechanical aid whatever®, 

fn most of the common seanes which are to be seen in all the tombs, such as 
a long row of offering-bearers, bringing gifts and produce to the deceased. or earrymg: 
articles lu & funeral procession, the heures were not drawn upon squares, In many cases. 
five hurizental lines were alone employed to fix the: proportions of such figures. “Tha 
apace between the two top lines in auch examples always oiarks thy position of the heud, 
and is; therefore, eqoal to three woits.in breadth. The next line belpw city the figures 
through the buttocks; and ‘leaves a space equal to nine squares in width from the top 
of the head, or six units from the second fine, Below this is a ne which rune through 
the knees, and is thus mw Wistance equal to four squares in width below the line 
immediately above it, and, lastly, there ia the base-line upou which the Hgures stand’, 
In tlie second chamber of Tomb 92 there is a very good example of horizontal Imes 
deing (hus employed; but in this case only four lines were used, of which the top and 
bottorn ones fx the height of the figures, anil the two in the middle the levela of the 
head and the lower part of the body, Je will be noticed that the third line from the 
top varies elightly i position in the three registers, but it appears to have been 
dntended to niark the position of the knees’ On measuring the vertical distances 
between Uhese lines, it is found that little or no attention was paid to proportioning 
small figures sueh as these according to the methods described whove, 

In ‘Tomb 108 six limes. were used to fix the proportions-of « tow of small figtres. 
The topmost line is well above the heads.of the figures, the second line runs through 
the nucks, the third iz just below the buttocks; the fourth intersects the knees, tha 
fifth posses through the ankles of the figures, aod the sixth is the base line oy which 
they-stand. [ft i, incidentally, worthy of note that in this case the artist, after drawing 
his guiding lines, decided that the space between the two top lines was much too wide : 
he therefore loft a gap of about 18 millimetres between the. upper line and the tops 
of the heads of the figures Though the nomber of hortontal lines which are ised 
may vary, there 1 always a line to fix the height of the head, and alad one passing 
through the knees. In two tombs (Nos, 42 and 92) there id also w line intersecting the 
bittiocks of the figures, and these lines are of great mtcrest as they evidently give us 
the principal segments imto which the Egyptian artist divided the human figure 
horizontally. 


i Thole Sh, 

© Por dno work drawn withont the use of squares, note the dowkeya and men ov the worth wall of 
‘Tow 143, and also the preliiimery work on the north and end walla. All thes ilrawings abel Ea eid 
wuatitee. - 

' "Tomb 42, tioer. charober. ' Plats XVI, No; & 
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This method, however, seems to have been employed only ravely in the Theban 
Necropolis, az the minor figures were usually drawn without guides of any ‘kind, with 
the exception that oceasionally lines were used solely to mark the height of the figures 
aid the position and height of the head, It ia quite conceivable, of course, that a very 
powdery colonr was sometiines employed for drawing these gniding lines, and that this 
was brushed off after the outlines of the figmres had been pamted. It has. wat, 
however, been possible as yet to detect any trace of this having been done, for the 
lines forming the squares now to be seeu were invariably drawn with a. fash colour, 
which even bears without disturbance the test of another colour being applied over ite 

In those examples of seated figures where guiding squares are still to be seen, 
the same method of proportioning was employed aa for standing figures, but the height 
is four equares less on account of ther attitude, seated figures being in ell cases (except 
those sitting an the grounl) fikeen instead of nineteen units in heh. In nearly 
every one of these cases, the seat of the chair or stool is exactly five units above the 
line an which rest the solea of the feet, and the knees therefore ocenpied one unre 
above the seat in order to make their height above the base-line the reqnired six units, 

Owing to the searcity of good examples of seated figures where the guiding squares 
still remain, 1f ia difficult to formulate any very esact mules concerping their drawing, 
but there are certain. points of agreement in those examples which have been examined, 
suggesting that their proportions were regulated by definite ritles 

Figures seated in couples are generally very close to one another, the knees of the 
figure behintl slightly overlapping (practically always by one anit) the body of the 
figure in front, the object of which was to allow of tle Ggure behind, which in nearly 
always that of the wife of the owner of the tomb, clasping her hnsband either by the 
shoulders or by the waist, In some cases, however, the woman is sitting just clear of 
the nun in front of her, and her arm ts the less flexed! to allow for the extra unit 
which is then required in its length A good example i tl be aeen in Tomb 154%, 
but seated figures that do not overlap slightly are cinparatively rare in the Theban 
Necropolis | 

When two persons are seated ¢luse to one another, as in Tombs 22 and LOt* the 
vertical line which is one unit behinil the line bisecting the eye of the figure in front 
touches, or nearly touches, the knees of the figure behind, The line behind thia again 
vives the correct width of the leg just below the knee, and in all the known examples 
of seated figures the bottora of the vertical line passing through the middle of the 
pye is practically three aul three-quarter units behind the heel of the hinder foot. 

The two women seated on the ground behind the four figures on ¢haire in 
Tomb 1444 are practically eleven onits high, that ts, four units les tha the height 
of the figures seated on chairs, owing to the width of the leg at the calf being 
substituted for the height of the chair. It is worthy of note that m the Theban 
tombs the figures of mén and women seated! on the ground were very rarely drawn with 
the help of squares, the probable reason being that such « position was rewarded we 
reserved for jnferiors at banquete and other festivals, and that, in commequence, loss care 
was tke in the drawing of such figures than in drawing the more important 


1 Plate XVI, Now 4, 6 and 7, 4 Plate XVI, 2a 7. 
’ Plate XVI, Nox 4 aol 6. * Plate AVI], NoF. 
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péersonsges', The writer is, therefore, fortunate in being able to give an illustration of 
the drawing of such figures with the all of squares } | , 

The figure of the little daughter sated on the pronnd between her father’s feet 
in ‘Tomb 222 is jittle more than five and a half unite high, owing of course lo the 
large size of the squares upon which she is drawn. | 

Scenea in. which the owner of the tomb is engaged in bunting or fishing are very 
commun in the Necropolis, bat in only three tombs are there such soenes with enough 
remaining of the guiding squares for comparisons t) be made. In only one of these 
tombst are these scenes oompletely finished, in the remaming two' they are imerely 
sketched in outline and roughly washed in with red. Tt will be noticed in Plate XVIT, 
that the figures in thee scenes are nineteen nits high, despite the fect that, standing 
aa they are with feet wide apart, their lenght should he reduced by al least ong umit, 
The raising of the body, however, by means of the hinder foot is made to rectify the 
loss and restore the conventional uinetoen anits, and it should be noted that the pro- 
portions of the holy from the knees are exactly the same us in a male figure stunding 
in the ordinary position. | 

As regards the placing of the feet in anch figures, the heel of one. foot 1s e#actly 
eight mid a half anite in front of the toe of the other in one of the figures im Tomb 22. 
The distances between the feet of the men in fishing ard buntiig scenes in Tomb 92 
ure seven and seven and @ half unite respectively. Other auch figures in Toniba 22 
and 104 are, unfortunately, far from complete, owing to the breakmg away of the plaster 
upon which they-are drawn, ‘They cannot, therefore, he satisfactorily compared with the 
complete figure in Towh 22, but this difficulty can be partially overcome by counting 
the number of units betwoan the wertieal line which passes through the middle of the 
eye and the keel of the hinder foot. This distance is seven and a half unite, as is 
the case in the other figures of men hunting ond fishing. 

As according to the Ancient Eyyptian canons of art, the human foot should: be 
three units long, a third of the hinder feet of such figures is drawn fat on the ground 
and the other two-thirds tatsed, eo us to bring the heel two woite aleve the ground 
level, aa ja to be seen in Tombs: 22 and $2; bat io ‘Tomb 104 the raised heelis mther 
below the unit line, probably owing to the fact that the figure is only roughly sketched 
it aod the heel lef unshaped, With regard to the position of the arms there ure very 
alight differences between the figures illustrated’, Ts will be noticed that the elbow of 
the arm holding the throwing-stick rests practically on tho line which is three units 
below the top of the bead and is «ix and « half unite to the left of the vertical line 
through the eye. The elbow oF the arm holding the captured lard in two of the 
pictures is eitunted exactly seven tinits below the top of the head and three from the 
line through the eye. 

Thera is some variation in the positions of the hands in these illustrations, The 
point of the thumb of the raised han ie exactly two uuita above the hesd in the ease 


' This pewition was more commun in banquet aud other auch poenes In the-early XVIDTth Dynasty, 
(ering te the simyplinity of the life oF dint period. Dhering the midille and! ond of that Uynasty moet of the 
Putstie mre ripresntite! se seated on chairs or pons 


= Pluto KV, Naf. 2 ‘Tomb’ aa 
' Tombs 02 and 104 ' Plate XVH, Noa 1, 2 und 6 
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af No. 3, and one anil a quarter units in Nos I and 5. In all three eases; however, 
the fists are placed in the seventh square behind the lime passing through the eye. 
The elbows of ihe raised arma of the figures holding harpoons in Tombs 22 and 92! 
are exactly. three units below the top of the heed and six nits from the line through 
the eye In Tomb 104" the elbow is four units from the. top of the head, owmg to 
the arm being more sharply flexed; hut, despite this difference, the fingers of the 
partially closed hand are the same distance above the heal a in the other two 


Unfortunately, little can be gathered im this Neeropolis as to what ‘were the 
recognised rules for the usq of squares as guides to proportion dunng the XXVIth 
Dynasty, for the majority of thé toml« of this’ period are still covered by heaps of 
débris in that part of the cemetery known as the Asdsif, and are quite taccessible, 
One fine sentptured tomb has, however, been exeavated in the Asdsif, tat of Aba*, 
in whieh squares were drawn ona part of one of the walle with red lines Just aa ro 
the earlier tombs. "These lines still retoain on the portions of the wall immediately 
surrounding the figures, where they were left untouched by the sculptor, aud, though 
they have been redrawn in black in modern times, the original red still sliows im spat 
places beneath the black. Only the black |imes now rim across the figures, where the 
original red Hines rust have beeu eut away by the senlptor in the course of his. work. 

The number of unite or squares which go bo make op the height of the figure of 
Abu is twenty-two and a third, which is an inerease of three and n third over the 
nineteen uuits universally employed in the XVUUth Dynasty and earlier times. This 
agrees very closely with the obsetvationa made by Mr C. C. Edgart, though Mr Edgar 
found that in the best examplea of the figures he studied the fraction was almost 
exactly one quarter, whereas in the figure of Aba it is certainly a third, 

The question naturally amses as to the period at which this change in the 
éstublisled canon of Egyptian Art took place; and here we are confronted with the 
fact that the system of drawing on squares was apparently not used in the XUAth 
and XXth Dynasties, in this Neeropolis at all events, for there ia no towh of tliat 
period in which squares are to be seen, sither on uupatnbeal walla or below the paint 
of the background on finished walls. It seems very probable, however, that the change 
took place at the beginning of the XXVIth Dynasty, as this period saw a renmissanco 
in Egyptian Art, during which tle styles of seulpture and paiuting wert mainly 
derived from the work of the Old Kingdom, 

In that figure of Aba which was drawn with the aid of squarms, the increase of 
three and « third unite over the nineteen employed im the AVITth Dynasty 1 
distributed as fullows: the head is three and a third units high’, being am inerenae of 
a third of a unit over the three units employed in the earlier puriud, The writ io 
this figure, it should be mentioned, menswres from 45 to 50 rillimetres, The average 
nuniber of tinits from the base of the neck to the waist im figures of the AVITTth 
Dynaaty, it will be remembered, is four, but in the figure of Aba there are six, an 
incresse of two uniie that makes him long-waisted, ac will be seen in the illustration, 

Plate XVI, New 2 and 6. = Plate XVI, No, 4. * Tomb 36, 

‘ Catalogue Girol dee Amtguit® Eoypticnice di Muede di Coire: Sewdptors! Studies uiuel 
Cafinished Worls, p. 2, 

* Plate AVIL, Nua 3: 
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‘The remaining extra unit is allotted to the legs, which measure seven noite from the 
lavel of the knees to the soles of the feet, instead of the six which were the rule in 
the AVILMth Dynasty. The horizontal measurements aleo show a change in proportion 
whieli, however, is _not so easily expressed 2s in the case of the vertical measurements 
The waist of a male figure of XVIUth Dynasty work averages two and a ‘quarter 
units in breadth, and, as the waist of Aba is two and two-third emits, there is an 
increase of rather less than half an unit, A casual glanee at the illustration of the 
figure of Aba would lead one to think that if shows a decrease rather than an 
Incresse in the size of the waist, but this effect ia entirely due to the extra two units 
in the distance of the waist-line from the base of the neck. 

The average width of the neck of a male figure of the XVIIIth Dynasty, measured 
along the line of the shoulders, is one and « quarter units, but in the figure of 
Aba the width is one snd o half unita. Again the average breadth of the calf in 
XVIlIth Dynasty figures is one and « quarter units, whereas in the case of Aba it is 
oné and two-third units, nearly half an unit more, with the result that the calves are, 
and appear ts be, much more prominent than those of figares of the XVITIth 
Dynasty. 

A striking feature aboot this KXVith Dynasty figure is the apparent shortness 
of the lower part of the body, measured from the waist to the knees, but this is 
eotirely due to the oxtra length of the figure above and below these limits As 
a mutter of fact, the length of this portion of the body is the same as in the figures 
of the XVIIth Dynasty; | 

It seems certain that animals were not sketched in with the help of squares, but 
drawn direct upow the walls without’ guiding limes of any desoription. This is 
remarkable, for animals, with the possible exception of the horse, are in good tombe 
drawn with cousiderable ekill and fidelity. The evidence available up to the present, 
therefore, tends to show that the system of squaring was used in the Theban tombs 
only in the ease of (be principal figures, anch as representations of the deceased ond 
his wife and aear relatives All other figures were treated as of much less impértance, 
and either drawn without any artificial aid or with the help of four or six horizontal 
lines; ag has been doscmbed, 

Tt should be clearly understood thai the majority of the squares in the illustrations 
of the mare complete figures are in the orginala oo longer in the perfect tate in 
which they are bere represented, They ore often entirely obliterated by the figures 
drawn on them, mod merely show faintly through the wash of the surrounding: back- 
ground. These traces of the lines on either side of the figures pnd above and below 
them are often. yuite distinct enougl to justify the vse of a straigiit~edge to link then 
up for the purposes of illustration, In every case, howaver, where a line could not be 
clearly traced, it has been denoted hy a dotted line the position of which was found 
by messurement, 

The general conciusion to be gathered from: the study of figures drawn with the 
aid of aquares is that great care was taken iu the tmajority of casés bo gasure Lo. them 


' In Tomb 83 there iv 4 serios of aqQuares over scm of the ontioald polnted on the walls of the liner 
chamber. It is evident that these squares were used only for copying purposes and not for preliminary 
work, 
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their proper height with regard to the other proportions of the body, The distance 
between the feet and the proper poise of the body were matters that were carefully 
looked after. Equal care. was not, however, taken that the arms in cortain attitudes 
should wlways lie on certain aquares; the reason for this was probably hurried or careless 
work, 

Lines were extensively used to guide the artist in drawing the friezes, skirtings, 
and ornamental borders which decorate tomb-chapels in this Necropolis. As in the ease 
of the squares, anoli lines were marked out with a reddened cord. The lines separating 
tle vertical mwa of hieroglyphs which are placed above the heads of the principal 
figures in « tomb-chapel, and usually give the names and bitles of the deceased, were 
in most eases drawn with the aid of « straight-edge, points equidistant from one another 
being warked beforehand at the top of the wall or register, In the case of long 
inseriptiona the lines were marked ont with a cord; « good example of this may be 
seen on the west wall of the second chamber of Tomb 92’, In this and many other 
tombs where the work ig very accurate, horizontal lines also were drawn between tho 
vertical ones: so aa to form partitions for the characters and thus ensure that their 
propertiona should be correct. Tt will be seen in the illmatration that two horizontal 
lines were even used to guide the drawing of each of the n-signs just above and 
below the figure of the hare. Such horizontal lines for ailing the drawing of hrero- 
glyphs were always ruled by brush or pen with the aid of a etraight-cdye. 


E Plate XVIII, No 4. 
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THE BYZANTINE SERVILE STATE IN EGYPT’ 
By H. IDRIS BELL, MLA. 


Tit. recently the Byzuaitine Age has heen somewhat cavalierly treated by the 
majority of papyrologists, in the same way as historians (with an illustrious exception) 
and studant= of history have tended to neglect that age for the classical permode of 
Greece and Rome. In both cases the preference is comprehensiblé, Just ue the general 
history of the Byzantine Age lacks (and not only, 1 think, because it has no ancient 
historian of the first rank) the actuality and the perennial fascination which dmw us 
irreatatibly to thd study of the claastcal perio, so tho Byzantine papyri show, tt mizat 
be confessul, a falling off In imterest as compared with those of Roman and Ptolemaic 
times. ‘The complex organization which distinguishes especially the Roman: perwd, with 
its elaborate system of registers and surveys, ite record offices, and its busy municipal 
life, has heen followed by a stmpler, because more loosely organized, system; and the 
long contracts with their meaningless verbiage seem the very embodiment of pan age 
of rélaved tension and flagging vitality, | 

Nevertheless the age is, on a nearer acquamtance, ay extraordinarily interesting 
one, aud nowhere more so than in Egypt: In it we witness one of the moat inomentous 
changes in history—the transition from the ancient to the modern world; and in Egypt, 
partly because the change was not complichted by the politica! agony: of the ‘Garaanie 
invasions, partly owing to the vividness and detail of the evidence afforded’ ma by papyri, 
wo can perhaps follow it more profitably than anywhere else. This ie what I have 
attempted in the present paper, which aims at illustrating, from the condition of affairs 
in thie one province of Egypt. the nature of the process which was, with local variations, 
going on throughout the Empire: that process by which was at length evolved the 
Byzantine Servile State. 

If, however, we are to understand the process, it is necessary to go further hack 
than Byzantine times For the chief factors opermtive in the oconomie decay which 
characterizes them existed and were already active in the Roman period; and that period 





1 "This ertiolo represents the eubatwoce of » paper read to aemall Hternry society of North London, 
The fact tht it wae originally intended for mn eudience posessing no apecial knowledps of paprrolegy 
ot the later history of the Reman Emypire will explain the: inclusion af much matter which will he 
fainiliar to yeaders of this Journal bub which could handiy: hoe thihetedt without recasting the whole 
achat of the paper. 

fleferenom to collections of papyrus torts am given aooording lo the sratem tana in 5 
works and explaied «7.in Mrrres and Wricken, Grudge und (hrestomaliie der Popyreitunca, 
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in its torn was the heir of the Ptolemaic period. Thus, to understand the third af 
these periods, wo ius briefly consider the first and, a little more fully, the second. 

Till quite feeently it was taken for grantel that in Ptolemaic Egypt land fell into 
two classes, private land and royal land; but recent researches? have placed it beyond 
reasonable doubt that in theory there was no such thing sa private ownership of land: 
the sole luniowner was the king. The practice was, however, less aimple than the 
theary, and recognized a sort of imperfect or semi-ownership. To put it juristically, 
thongh there was no private ownership there was private possessiom; or, in the mote 
handy German terms, there wes no private Aigentum but only private Beyits, ‘This 
Besttz fell into several classes, of which the chief were: firat, the “sacred” land, held 
by the temples, though managed by royal officiala; acoond, vineyards and orchards, 
forming a virtual property and paying not rent but taxes; third, certain land held by 
an hereditary leasehold system, which was so far possession that the land could be sold, 
mortgaged, or bequeathed, but 90 far leasehold that rent, always liable to be increased by 
the Government, was payable on it, and that on non-payment of the rent the land was 
confiseated; ami fourth, the military land. This military land, divided inte allotments 
(xAzjpos), was given to the soldiers of the Ptolemaic army, who thus formed a kind of 
territormal reserve, always ready to be mobilized. Except in the third century B.c., 
wheu fertile land was at least sometimes given for limited periods*, these allotments 
were taken from land which had gone owt of cullivation or whicli was barren?; and 
the condition of the allotment was the obligation to reclaim and cultivate the land. 
Thue the Ptolemies at one sod the same time secured a permmment army and developed 
the agriculttiral resources of the country. It is possible to trace the gradual conversion 
of the military land from 4 mere temporary grout, made to the individual settler and 
terminated by his death, to a virtual ownership; but whether, in this or any other ease, 
the process. was ever completed in the Ptolomaio period is as yet doubtful, 

Thus, with regard to land im. private possession, it must be remembered that the 
tenure was only possession; theoretically all this land belonged to the Crown and was 
vase surrenderel (év ddéoez) on certain conditions to its possessors, antl practically 
it was liable to be resumed by the Crown on breach of the conditions, while in the 
case of leasehold iand the rents might at any time be increased. 

Land not thus surrendered was called royal land and was leased to tenants (known 
as “royal tenants”), who formed a apecial class in the community, and were the subject 
‘at once of certain restrictions and pertain privileges. They were under the ¢ontrol of 
the royal officials and were not allowed durmg the period between sowing and harvest 
to leave their homes; but on the other hand they were protected in several ways owing 

| Kapecially Rostowzew, Studien cur (each, dew riimiechon Adfonate Prof Grenfell however (who 
haw bee kind enough to read my proofs and mako several #uggestionsa) writes: "1 do ert: foal alee: 
lutely certain abowt ull Rostowzew's views concernmg tho absence of private property in land, whieh 
are after all based on the Tobtunie papyn referring to » nome [the Fayim] where conditions were: 
exceptional. ¢r adden refors, I think, mainly to the pumual dtheer raw xoprer (or ixpopier, aa In 6 
new Tebtunis papyrus) after the harvest, when tho dematils of the king hid been satisfied” The 
Fayiimn waa in many wayy in an exoejtional pistion; it contained an unusual amount of “imew™ 
land (reclaimed from the laite) and had an extensive Greek colony, 

1 oP. Feeih, 7, 

‘ Legally, that (4; not unnaturally, the rulo waa sometiones (irregularly) broken, ey. the case in 

PM. Mervan, Griaeh, Texte cus Agypton, © 
Journ. of Kgypt. Arch. tv, . ie 
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to their importance frouy the fieal point of view, The Land was Inased for a (perhaps)! 
unspecified. term by a species of auction to the highest bidder, new auctions being lield at 
intervals; bib in times of great economic depression, such ae more than once occurred wader 
the feable rule of the later Ptolemies, the Governinent, anable to find suffiment spplicanta, 
resorted to the expedient of compulsory lesaes; the royal tenants were compelled to 
take up a certain proportion of royal land at a reduced rent. Laatly, it may be added 
that the royal tenants of each village formed a sort of corporation, jointly responsible 
for the cultivation of the royal land and represented by elders (arpeoAvrepa) 

The very elaborate bureautracy of the Ptolemaic period was composed of professional 
officiala, who entered the service voluntarily; the liturgical aystem (of which presently) 
was not resorted to except in a few very exceptionnl cases. The taxes were ninmerous 
and the total burden of taxation heavy; bun Egypt, owing to its fertility, has always 
been able tu support a weight of taxes which in, tinny countries would seem oppressive, 

As regards trade and manufactures Egypt, alike in the Ptolemaic and the Roman 

periods, presented a marked contrast with the rest of the Graeco-Roman world. Ancient 
soonomy was intimately bound up with slave labour; even in agriculture the huge 
estate or latifuidium, cultivated by gangs of slaves, tended-to dispiace the small free- 
holds of an independent peasantry; aud in all the manufacttires capitalist enterprise 
preferred to employ servile rnther than free lnbonr. This may possibly have been the 
case in the Greek city of Alexanirin; but certainly in the industrial life of Egypt 
generally slave labour and capitalism played hardly any part. Not only waa the land 
cultivated exclusively by the free peasavtry, but most of the manufactures we hear of 
were in the hands of small craftsmen, workiug on their own account or serving masters 
for hire, Even the quarries were exploited in the main by free labour, Some manual 
workers indeed, those employed in the royal monopolies, such as the manufacture of 
oil, were strictly limited in their freedom and were, for example, not allowed to leave 
the nome in which they lived’ ‘Many of the crafts had their guilds, which were 
voluntary, private associations, and seem to have had as their primary object religion 
aod mubual aut*. | 

To sum up, the position of the labourmg classes in Ptolematc Egypt, though it 
left much to be desired from the modern democratic point of view, was on thu whole 
tet unfavourable, Though the royal tenants were under strict supervision, though the 
workers In some-at feast of the royal monopolies were in a condition not perhaps far 
removed from serfdom, yet these limitationa of liberty were accompanied by certain 
yriviloges, and there was a great mass of lubourers, alike im industry and tH agriculture, 
who enjoyed o degree of liberty contrasting» strongly with the conditions which obtained 
in Pharaonie tives. Moreover, it ia probably true to say thut there was a real bendéenoy, 
daring the Ptolemaic period, towards an. increasing cnfranchisement of the: peasants’ 
The grest defect of Ptolemmic government was its subortimation af oll other interests 





1 Prof. Greufell rewarks that in tho Roman period five years waa a not uncommon term for feuses 
of atete land (wee, og, 2 Oxy: x, 1270, 6 and pote ad foc), and the game figure occurs in a new 
Tebtunis papyrus, alao of etate laud Hemeo it ia possible that a dotinite term of fire yours wae naual 
or commen in the Prolermnis paricd amd that the Rotiaen practice followed the Pholemain, 

OP Ree, Does, col 4, 1 RIS, | 

# Bee Rei, Helteipe rar Aenntace oles Gewerdes int lelenistiechon Agyoten, yp. 1 77—LAO, 

Sus Hostowzew, Mulonat, p 52. 
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to the fiscal interest, Like most sucient and not a few modern monarchies, it regarded 
the individual as existing for the state, not the state for the individual, This is of 
coliree no necessary result of absolutiam; it is quite possible for a despot to feel, as 
Marcus Aureline felt, that he te lt the trustee of his people; but mosi despots tend 
to Lhink, even though they may nob aay, that “]'dtat ces toi)” and certainly that was 
the view of the Plolemics. With enlightened and able rulers, like the earlier kings of 
the line, self-interest showed the unwiadom of exhausting the people by excessive 
burdens; but it was still nothing but self-interest, and under the feeble rolers and 
amid the constant ilynastic wars of later timea there is of doubt that the economir 
eonditioy of Eevpl was serious, 

When in .¢, 30 Egypt became a part of the Roman Empire the sisting institutions 
were in the main taken over; but natorally considerable changes were made, some of 
which do not here concern ua Two must, however, be mentioned. In the first place 
Roman rile saw the completion of the process by whirli a real private property in land 
came into existence—in the sense, that is, in which Roman law recognized private 
property in the provinees., A good deal of military land was eonfiseated by Augusts, 
but much remamed in the hands of ite owners; and since Rome had no use for the 
territorial army of the Ptolemies, at: least in its existing form’, the obligation to serve 
waa dropped, and the land became full private property, The total of landed property 
was further increased by coustant salea of the Jesa fertile crown land or of confisested 
military or other private land, with an obligation to eultivate it; and thus was created 
a large clase.of landowners, mostly with comparatively small holdings. 

On the other hand the crown land, now divided into several eategories, was 
ealtivated on much the same lines as formerly, by tenants holding a lease of specified or 
inepecified* duration; and the whole body of tenunts in each village were responaible 
for the payment of each other's dues’. 

A still more momentous change than the creation of private property im land wis 
the introduction of the liturgical system, the onture of which it ia perhaps advianble 
to explain. The nearest analogy to it among us is our jury system, by which all 
persons possessing the statutory ualifications antl nol exempt tony be required to 
‘serve. on a: jury, without the option of refusal If we imagine our tax- and rate- 
collectors, our sanitary inspectors, our registrara and superintendents of police oliosen 
on the sate principle from among the (talfiel classes, holding offices for rm fixed Lorn 
(weunlly a year), und at the end of it returning to their ordinary occupations, we shall 
have a good idea of the ancient liturgy. But the burden of the liturgies did not 
consist merely in the withdrawal of the liturgist from his regular calling; they involved 
him. in considerable expense, and he was himself responsible for any loss or deficit 
which might occur in his department during lis term of office, his whole property being 
liable to dlistraint in case of default. I shall haye presently to desenbe more in detail 
the disastrous effects of this eystem on the economic condition of Epypt; but attention 
may here be called to the probable connexion between the extension of private property 


t Apparently A. Sram in Unérsohengow ane Geek one Fore. Aagyptens water rom. Herrechajt 
(a book T have not vob hud an opportunity of sening) thinks that Anruatus Look aver whels dletach- 
jwente of the Piilomuid army; see the remarks of Scuvusne (who ryjicte Stein's Tew) lille twriew, 
Ou gel Aion, 1916, 0, po 36. 

* Bre above, p. SA, moto 4. * Rostowsew. Anfonal, p, L57, ete 
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in land aud the introduction of the liturgical system That system depended mpom the 
who bod no property to ahewer for them: and aimee land is the most secure and: leasb 
easily concealed form of property it was upon its possession, that the qualification 
wae based. 

The Roman government of Egypt, perhaps the most highly organized which has 
ever existed until modern times, was undoubtedly more efficient that that of the later 
Ptolemies; and considerable tracts of land which had fallen waste in the troubles of 
the first contury Bc. seem to have been brought again under cultivation, Nevertheless 
Roman rule cannot be regarded as a gain to Egypt. The Romans inherited to the 
full the Ptolemaic political conception which subsriiuated the individual to the state; 
and ip their case it was doubly disastrous. For to the Ptolemies, though their dominions 
extended beyond Egypt itealf, Egypt was the principal possession and the maiatay of 
tlieir power; and mére self-interest forbade them to exploit it too recklessly. But to 
the Romans it wae but ons province among many, and that too a province won by 
forne of ums, containing few Roman citizens, and proverbial for ite fertility, Tt was 
therefure a chief source of Rome's wheat supply; and every year the grain fleet 
conveyed whet qualities of wheat-from Alexandra for distribution among the city 
proletariat. This exportatson of wheat, which was not bought at market prices. but. 
paid ox rent by royal tenants or as taxes by landowners, was all deail loss to Egypt, 
and it was not counterbalanced by any reduction of the other taxes, which inileed 
tended to become more burdensome. With such a vast extent of crown land the 
Reman Goverument had an opportunity, such as makes the modern collectivist’s mouth 
water, fora really enlightened and progressive agrarian policy ; but it was an opportunity 
unused, No rack-renting landlord, no sweating employer, could show a more short- 
sighted indifference to the welfare of the people he exploite than did, im general, the 
Roman Government of Egypt: Now and again a governor like Tib. Julins Alexander 
or ati Emperor like Hadrian gave evidende of m more enlightened conception; but for 
the most part the Government acted in the spirit of n mere exploiter, As Rostowzew 
remarks’, “A state which is an end in itself, which pursue: its own imlerests to the 
exclusion of all others, a state to which the population is but a means to an end, 
cannot get on without compulsion”; and it is therefore not wouderfal that compulsion 
rather than improvement of conditions was the Government's panacea for all evils and 
‘ite primary resource in every economic erisis, Thus the state of the country grew ever 
worse; Rome became, it is hardly an exaggeration to say, & vampire encking the life- 
bleed of Egypt; and the evolution of the Byzantine servile state was, sooner ar later, 
inevitably. 

But the development cannot be rightly followed if we confine our attention entirely 
to Egypt. Egypt wee now a part of the Roman Empire, and it ahared its decline, 
which is as nich ag to say the dechne of ancient civilization in geneml. It is, 
fortunately, unnocessary here to account completely for that decline, which has been 
attributed by various writers te almost every covceivable cause. It is certnin that no 
ope factor can he made respondible; many interneted, each at once cause and effect, 
and Professor Reid is probably right when he declares‘; “The two greatest problems 


1 -Kolomat, p, 182. ' Cambridge Mediaeval [istery, 1, -p. tr. 
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in history, how to account for the rise of Rome and how to account for her fall, never 
have been, perhaps never will be, thoroughly solved.” One of the principal causes was 
undoubtedly the factor of depopulation, a phanomenan by oo means new but already 
operative in Greece in the fourth, and sensible in Ttaly in the second, century B.0,; 
but depopulation was itself the product of various canses hy no means easy to disentangle 
and to relate. Another powerful factor, connected doubtless with the former both as canse 
ani as effect, was that curious spiritual decadence, that failure of vitality, which seems. 
towards the end of the first century #0, to have settled upon the ancient world; but 
this is even more difficult to account for than the decrease of the population. The long 
series of civil wars anil proseriptions attending the establichment of the Empire, which 
exercised @ sort of inverted watum! selection by destroying many of the boldest and 
moet origional men’; the meressing propertion, im the whole body of citizens, of men 
sprung from servile stock, largely Asiaties of a not very exalted. type; the exhaustion 
consequent on the very Intense life characteristic of the city state; the enervating 
effecta of luxury; the growth of cities and corresponding decay of ngriculture—all these 
and other factors were operative, and it is mot easy to decide in what proportion. 
Certain it is that a profound discouragement, an absence of ongmality, an “ «appalling 
indolence of apirit?” characterize the period. There are no Utopias in ite literature; 
only a looking backwards to the past, a senae of being a generation, in St Paul's words. 
“upon. whom the ends of the world are come.” It is the most extraordinary spectacle 
in history, this mortal sickness of a whole world; and the noblest minds felb it us 
‘uel’ as the baser ort: "Mndure aud refrain "—avéyov «ai aréyou—was the precept 
of one of its choicest minds: and its wisdom was summed up by one of the last of 
its. poate : 
Tlo\Ad AaAdets, dvfporre, yapai be tiéy pera pixpow” 
ciya, wal wedéra Cdiv tia tay Odvaror, 


But we must return to Egypt. It is likely enough that during the first century 
of Roman rule Egypt was fairly prosperous; but owing to the comparative paucity of 
évidence fur that century it is impossible to be quite certain, and it is, for example, 
unknown at what precise date the liturgical system was introduced, A recently published 
papyrus’ shows it established an. the your 91, and it is possible Chat it was introduced 
fairly early in the Roman period for certain offices and gradually extended to otliera. 
Tt is clear that by the second century the agrarian condition of Egypt was already far 
from satisfnetory, It was mot infrequently impossibie for the Government to find 
purchasers for land which, owing Wo ite poor quility, haul been offered for sule; ond 
we hear of a whole class of land known as “unsold landt” As we might have expect 





the remedy seized upon by the Government was compulsion, which was exeteised in 
two ways, Oue was the so-called éripepiopos, by which land in the area of one village 
was assigned to the inhabitants of o neighbouring village, who were compelled to 


( Bee Sence’s Gecko ote Cntergange der antiken Welt, the chapter entitled “Die Ausrottung der 
Beste.” But Seeck probably exaggerates the tnportance of this tctor, 

' Sreck, Gesch, al. 2 p DH. 

oP. Plo. mm, 312, 

‘ Gwpara; ee (Mirreis and) Witckes, Papyruukuade, Hin, Tel, Graudcige, p. 200; Rostowarw, 
Kolonat, p. 14g ff. j 
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cultivate it, the land being apparently? divided by lot among the persons forming the 
corporation of tenants, In order that the caltivyation might be carried out, tenants 
were sometimes transferred from one village to-another and sent home again ab the 
end of the agricultural year. When such measures were resorted to, it is clear. ‘that 
the peasantry were sinking to the econilition of semi-serfdem from which the Ptolemies: 
hnd alinest) freed them. | | 

Auother method was to assign parcels of roya! land for cultivation to neighbouring 
helders of private land. The lisbility attached to the land, wot to irs holders; and at 
is common in leases of the Roman périod to find a clause specifying bhat the land is 
free “frown the cultivation of royal and domain: land and every category [of obligation],” 
which implies that where this clause does not ocenr the lialility existed. Women 
lowever, at all eventa if they had no children, were exempt from the tiability whatever 
land they held, 

It appears then that the agricultural popuintion of Egypt was always at the 
merey of the Government. he tenant of public land might find himself saddled with 
other parnels of public land, the private landowner might be forced to cultivate public 
land as well ag his own; and when it ie remembered that the land thus assigned was 
just the less fertile land, for which it was hard to find voluntary tenants, that failure 
to pay the rent entailed confiscation of goods or imprisonment, and that if any peasatit, 
unabic to meet his liabilities, Hed from his uative village, as often happened, the 
responsibility for his dues waa eharged on those who remained, the cruel position of 
the pesantry can be estimated. 

From the first the liturgies were felt to be burdensome*; and the principle of 
compulsion began in the second century to be applied to yet other offices, like the 
municipal magistraciés of gymnaéiarch, cosmetes, ete. ‘Technically, there was a distinction 
between these and the liturgwa, exprease] in Roman law by the words Aonores and 
minora, The latter were compulsory liturgies, the former, as the worl implies, free 
and hosonrsble offices, which in happier times were oyach coveted and often the subject 
of strenuous rivalry. But partly the extravagant ostentation of weattliy men, setimg 
an example to whieh tho less fortunate could not attain, and ‘still more the general 
econdmic decay of the whale Empire made ik ever more difficult to find citizens willing 

to undertake these offices; and in the second half of the second century compulsion 
Sisal to be resorted to'. In Egypt ag early as about the yeur 115 we tnd the prefect 
Ratiliua Lupus* ontering a reduction in. the expenses of tho gymnasiarchy, " iu ordar 
that the persons appointed muy the more willingly undertake the expense"; and’ it 
was one Of Hadrian's concessions to the people of Antinoopoliy that they should be 
exempt from "offices and liturgies'" outside their own oity, In the reign of Antoninus 
Pius we find the people of Oxyrhynchust recognizing it) a8 a special merit in a 
gyinnasiarch that he offered himeelf for the office voluntarily; These small pieces af 
evidenée show us What the tendency Whe | atic bay the third ‘century the principles of 


1 Witeeen, Grundeilge, py. 255, 

The eurliest ettant domuuen! referring to liturgies, /. Flor. ttt, 312, relates to a person released 
from a liturgy “owing to aye and Bnancial inability | drdJeou)," 

' See Vincarapore, Conbriiige Mediaesal History, 1 ju BS f 

* FP) Awa, 70= WicKex, Creat, 14. '?/. Gey, vit, 119—Witcums, Chrest. 307, 

* P, Oxy, 1, 473 = Wiecnen, Chron, 3. See 
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compulsion waa fully established, though nominally the distinction between munera and 
honoves was always waintained. 

The liturgies (if we may use this word to dusignate’ both liturgies proper and 
oivic magistracies) were for the middle classes what the agrarian policy af the Government 
was for the peasantry, a crushing burden which progressively impoverished them, Two 
striking documenta may be referred to by way of illustration. In ope!, dated im 
A.D. 202, 5 wealthy landowner establishes u trust for the support of liturgists in certain 
villages which have been almost ruined by the annual! liturgies In another’, dated 
in 250, a citizen of Hermopolis, whose som has been wnjuetly nominated as coametes, 
agrees to give up two-thirds* of his property to the magistrate who made the comiation, 
on condition that the latter will himself undertake the office 

Sach bardens could be escaped in only one way—by flight, and we constantly 
hear of peasants fleeing from their holdings and liturgists from their hones, te become, 
doubtless, in ‘many cases, brigands, Their liabilities were charged upon those who 
remained: but even so the loss to the publin revenue eould not be quite made. up, 
and lands began to fall waste for want of cultivators So early as ap. 164 the prefect 
Sempronius Liberalis is found® offering an amnesty to fugitives who return home, anil 
among other causes for fight he refers expressly to the burden: of the litnrgies. 

Eatly in the third contury two political mensnres of the greatest moment wore 
taken. Hitherto, though the nome-apitals bere the title of woAis or city, 1% was, to 
Greek conceptions, but a courtesy title; for to the Greek mind there could not be a 
ods without self-government, which the nome-capifals did nol pesses,, But in 202 
Septimius Severus granted them a senate; and a century later drastic changes in the 
nome organization" and the consequent’ placing of the financial and general admint- 
stration in the hands of the senale* completed tle municipal evolution. In 212 the 
Constitntio Antonina of Caracalla conferred the Roman citizenship on all the inhabitants 
of the Empire except the dedttioi or poll-tax paying classes", which i Egypt meant 
that all of Greek descent, the hellenized inhabitants of tho nome-capitals, and the 
holders of military land, whe were im theory Greeks though nctually they might be 
Egyptians, became Roman. citizens. 

Doubtless both these measures were represented as grants of yirivileges, but it i 
now clear that neither in effect nor in intention were they really a gain to Egypt, 
‘The municipal organization rendered the senators liable for the financial administration, 
with (as usual) mutual responsibility of ull the individual senators, and thus helped to 





PS Gey. tv, 70b= Witenes, Cirest. A07. 2 OPA. 2=eWruker, (hotest, 402. 

® See however the recently published P, Gry, xti; 1406, where the stele property, bot bwo-thinde 
only, seems (but this ie not beyond doubt) to be cede As the editors poiul out, thia throws some 
‘doubt on Wilaken's explanation of the piirase dig) rai veraprpteon rperoy in CPM 20. 

(Of too the desparate atruzgtes of the coumetes alect In P- Rylimdls 1, 77 th escaped the office. 

4 AGC. Wi, 872=Wineees, Chreat 10. 

‘The wome was divided into pags, euch under a prasosua, 

? Prof Grenfell doubts whether tho seuate had more power in the fourth than in the third century, 
As Ke points out, our knowledges concerning the financial edininetrotion in the fourth century ia atill 
very imperfect. The view given in the text is that of Wileken, 

‘The edict iv in PF, Gia, 1, 40= Mortum, (Arves, S77 tides rors ermal Glens trie eard T)pe 
miLcoriped np wloAcr}eiow “Popoiar, | Wrartes [ morris yirovr woliteup irae, yaplis] cor (eB }eirialor, The 
words and Jetters between brackets are aupplied by (he editor, P Meyer. 
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destroy the already impaired prosperity of the urban middle classes; and the Constitutio 
Antonina rendered the new citizens liable to the tax on inherttances, payable only by 
Romuns, while, by excepting the deditiow, it lef the reveune from the poll-tax 
aninipatred, 

The third century was a miserable period for the Empire. Emperor rose after 
Emperor; sometimes three pretenders at once disputed the throne, and none could 
muintain himself long. Famine and peatilence and barbarian jncursions thinned the 

population; and the currency was depreviated till the silver denarius became in the 
sad a copper coin worth less than 3 per cent. of its nominal value, At last Diocletian 
(284405) sneceeded in establishing a comparatively stable goverment again; and 
with his sweeping reforms begina the Byzantine Age 

Diocletian, thouch never too scrupulous im the means he chose. to realize his ands, 
was wdoubtedly a wellantentioned man, anxious to promote the good of the Empire; 


anil if his policy proved thoroughly disastrous, this is perhaps to be attributed lesa to 


his fault thar to the hopeless difficulty of his task, I ean indicate only the more 
important ef his innovations In the first place, he broke finally with the long unreal 
compromise between absolute and constitutional government which Augustus had 
established. The provinees,all brought directiy under Imperial control, were re-organized, 
the civil being separated from the military authority, and several provinces were grouped 
together to form a “diocese.” Egypt waa divided into three provinces, each with its 
own civil governor, bot all three belonging to the diocese of the Orient and under the 
ultimate authority of the prefect of the prastorium of the Orient; end the omilitary 


forces of Egypt were commanded by # Dux or Duke. The Imperial authority became: 


abeolite in theory as well as in fact, and the Emperor waa hedged about with a more 
éxtravagani sanctity than ever. 


Diocletian's mtentions in these jnovations were to secure a more efficient admini-: 


stration, to prevent corruption, und to render the Imperial authority more stable; but 
he failed in all, The separation of civil and military authority did not produce the 
desired effect, and as a matter of fact s return was made in later times’ to the older 
practice. The new and smaller provinces were no more easy to control than the old, 
aud they were more than once subdivided, and their governors raised to higher rank, 


Egypt becoming eventually a separate diocese, but stil! without securing purity of 


administration. Further to prevent corruption, spemal officials were appointed to check 
ordinary officials; but no sooner was socb a class created than corruption hegan 

to appear in it also, aud it must be checked in its tum by fresh officials. This army 
of paid officials, all bent on adding to their officin) salaries by unofficial penjtisites, 
laid a yet heavier burden on the subject population and sank it ever deeper in the 
mire of economic decay. 

Bot even more franght with disaster was Diocletian's taxation system. ‘This 
syatem rested on the principle of collective. assesement*, which indeed already existed 
in various parts of the Enspire, including Egypt, but was now carried out systematically, 
The Emperor each year in the so-called suera delegutio ur “sacred delegation’ fixed 

' Cinder J istinian. 


7 The beet scoot ie Senor Die Schatewupordaiing Diocletions by Zeitecke J. Sostal- wed Wirth- 
schefteyemd, Vol, 4, py. 275-—d4. 
* The wriior term wae facfiptio, 
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the total tax amounts for the Empire. The praetorinn prefecta soul delegations ta the 
tingle provinces, announcing the amount required from each; the provincial governors 
divided the total sam among the various cities with their dependent rutal areas: snd 
the repartition among the individial tax-payers was carried oyt by the local officials: 
Each local untt was collectively responsible for its: quota; and se long as that (natn 
war dbtamed it did hot primarily concern the central government hiow the shares of 
the individuals were determined, ‘The assessment rested on certam units: which for 
landed property were called dugat aud for living beings—mou uod abitunls—copite or 
‘ heads,” the two species of sssssment being hence callei| respectivuly tugutio ond 
capitatio, The amount of the units varied in various provinces; in the Syrian wgatio, 
for example, the jug of arnble land waa 20) tugere of the best land, 40 tugera of 
the second, and 60 of the third, clase; for alive-yards 225 olive trees ou the plein or 
+50 on hilly ground. The human gapat was 1 mon or 2 women, Each local division 
was assessed fur a stated number of duga and capita and had its tax-quota fixed 


It should be added that the cagitatia was introduced only into certain provincis ; 
and according to Seeck?, who rests his view on a poasuge in the Thesdosian Code, it 
was never adopted in Eyypt, though he leaves it ay opon yuestion whether an. equivalent 
impost took its place, Wiltken?, however, hus pointed dud that the passage from the: 
(Code does not necessarily prove Seeck's point; and there is evidence in papyri*, nioatl y 
coknown to Sevwek, which to my mind makes it-almost certain that either Lhe ou prtatno 


‘itself or -a modification of it did exist in Egypt. The strongest dvideuce is given. hy 


some papyri in the recently published Vol. v of the London Catalogue: thus, in one 
document there contained a person gives watranty for another “that he will remain in 
his village and answer for the public taxes of his caput at each repartition®” 

The advantage of this system was the obvious ono of simplicity, the assesament 
was not coxlly to make and did wot, in the general veuulity of the official classes, 
offer eo many opportunities for injustice a9 4 thore elnborate one, Its defects are 
equally palpable. The land classes were of the roughest kind, distinguishing Land 
according to its deyree of hilliness but nut according to its fertility within each elas ; 
and woodlands were lef unassessed The result was what might hive heen expected, 
Since the tugwn was 225 olive-trees, two juga were 450) cotmequently 449, falling 


short of 450, counted ay one tawm only and paid wo more tax than 2254 Moroover 


the tranks were merely counted, trespective of their fertility. Hence, if a iman 
possessed 460 olive-trees, it paid him to eni down 1 of the least productive and so 





* Various terme were ised in vations dioceses. Jugum waa that used in the dioones of the Orient, 

© Schatanygeemdnway, yp. 28, 

© Grundsiige, pi 221, | 

)Waeesery, Stel Jat wu, Pap, Or, Panyrusurbunelen dete. FPormetty, 360, 3; P.O. x, 1331: 
Lond, tv, passin (seo lidex, ar, e¢gad! 

*-P. Land. ¥, 1793, 1S—T3, eel x(G) aed eopiaueivan’ eH Adyy wet deowpleamdes teri. oe Ayportar 
rye aired «feipadny txacrow pia lo fiot; cf alao dh. 1807, 3 [hedo) dovae(de! apiaiin); 1850 versa, 3, 
jen (=Searl) xderre (Soapinn) qulaje. | 
_ © So pt least Seeok states; presumably in accordance with the legal authority (e.g. the Spro- Rost 
Law Book), Whether the practica waa really as fatnour aa tho theory is perhaps opon to Woah. Say, 


far a4 | am arene, bo tiselit can he obtained on the subject from papyri, 
Journ, of Egypt. Arch. 1. " 
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reduce his assessment to one aug, The tempbation to act in a corresponding Way 
was of course equally strong mm the case af amble land, That the danger waa real is 
shown by a constitution of Theodosins the Great, imposing thi penalty of death asd 
confiscation of property for each offences: But laws of that kind are bound to become 
a dead letter, and not all the terrors of Imperial constitutions could prevent the steady 
iirop m the area of cnltrvated land, which naturally intensified economic difficulties, 
inereazed {he Lorden of taxation, and Jed to growing depopulation. All through the 
Byzantine poriod whole districts were falling waste; and in Africa, for example, the 
sands of the Sahara nuw blow over many a tract which at the beginning of our era 
was occupied hy populung cities or fertile fields. The Theaelphia Papyri, edited by 
Professor Jouguet, are particularly valuable in this commexion, since they make fe 
acquainted with the fortunes of a village in the Fayiim—Theadelphia, in: the second 
century a very populous plave but today a tract of desert sand—just at the moment, 
in the early part of the fourth century, when it was on the point of disappearing 
from the list of Faydm villages. But the process was of course not confined to the 
fourth century; Hf went on all through the Byzantine age, and we hear, for oxample, 
in sixth cantury pepyraé concerning the division of an imberitance between two 
brothers*, (hat on a dispute arising over the property they ab first propvsed to abandon 
the land and leave it uncultivated, The matter was eventually settled by arbitration 5. 
lint thet the idea of simply atmndoning the land showld ever have occurred to the 
dispatants and should be mentioned in so haitital a wey shows how familiar the deser- 
tion of land must have been, -And as & matter of fact there are unmerous references, 
alike in papyri and in. literary sonrees, to the flight of peasants from their holdings and 
to lands gotug out of cultivation: | 

Moreover, the tax-aysienti, in apite of ite simplicity, gave plentifal opportunities ‘for 
corruption. Excellent intentions in the Emperor were ny substitute for incorruptibility 
in the local officials; and the latter could generally be induced to cut down the 
ssieesinent of the rich and powerfnl, while tho poor, unable to. win their favour, were 
bunlened out of propartion For the collective system meant of course that one tax- 
payer could be favoured anly at the expense of the rest; and if the censitor supped. 
with Dives, Lazeraa had to pay the cipat. 7 

Diocletian's reign is nowble in Egyptian history fore further renson, In it ocourred. 
the lash persecution of Christianity which the country was to see till the daye of the 
Arab dominatiod, Many weaker brethren doubtless fell away, but the persecution unly 
intensified the zeal of ihe faithful, while, by dispersing them in fight from the cities 
to the remoter country districts, it sprend Cliristinnity through the whole of Egypt. 
Before Diocletian the evidences of Chrishanity are scanty in extant papyri; but it was 
not long after Divcletian before Egypr was predominantly a Christian country, The 
fina! triumph of Constadtine in An, 323 put ao end to all foar of further persecution 
and led to the adoption of the new ereed as the state religion, | | 

Though the view of more tha ime eminent lishurien, that Christiunity Was, 1D 

1 Bee eepocially J. Theat, 16, 13, and 2) Prom (6 it would appear that at the date of thar 
only three ponsne (i, presumably, three howseliolds) remmined. But 17 wlvows that thers were 3 
in the village Inetdew tims three yeayeyel (Gretifoll) | 

1 P Cle, Meo m1, 67813, S240, expectilly slol) wadd] dx ye rove Leite use ee ood — . 
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part at least, responsible for the decay of the Empire, may, in the present writer's 
opinion, be rejected as quite errotieons, it must be. admitted that the effect of the new 
faith on nncient society was disappomtmg. Not only did it bring no cure for the avils 
which were undermining the Tinperini fabric, but the Christians whom we meet in 
popyri, eyen priests and monks, are sometimes by vo means a credit to their church’. 
The malady of khe ancient. world was however beyond remedy, and it could hardly be 
expected that the Christian oburech, in the hour of its trinmph, should wot suffer in 
many ways by its connexion with.a decaying state: 


“Ahi, Constantin, di (quate mal fay Thatre, 
tion la tua conversion, ma’ quella dote 
éhe da te prese il primo riod patre!” 


But Christianity did work for good in many ways Now first do we hear in 
papyri of hospitala for the aick; and the church was the champion of the oppressed. 
It exerted itself to seeure the enfrauchisement of alaves, tt inculeated the giving of 
alme, it protected, by its right of asylum, figitives from the often unjust “jnatice” of 
the age. The mputation for justice enjoyed hy its clurgy caused them to be frequently 
invoked as arbitratera in dispites. On the other han, Christianity killed the gymmasia 
and the cult of bodily fitness for which Helleniam had stood; it was reserved for a 
Christian monk to discover that filthiness is next to godliness, and the morbid psychology 
of monasticiani shattered thal harmony of soul which was the highest glory of Hellenism. 
Much of the popular Christianity was of course ornde enough* The oli! consultation 
of oracles; the old magic, were traneferred bedily to a Christian setting. "O God, the 
All-Ruler, the Holy, the True, the Merciful, Creator, the Father of oor Lord and Saviour 
Jeans Christ, reveal to me the truth as it is wrth thee; dost thon wish me to depart 
to Chiout? Shall 1 Gnd thee aiding me and gracious? So be it; Amen "—such is 
the question found in one papyray of this kind’ And for a specimen of unedifying 
Christian magic we may take the following: “God the Holy, Gabriel, Michael, grant 
nig satisfaction: © Lord God, smite Philadelphe and her children, Lord, Lord, Lord, 
God, God, God, amite with her ..O Jesus Christ, have meroy on me and hear tne, 

O Lord” 

It remains to trace the process by which from the state of things existing when 
Diccletian introduced his-reforme snd under the influence of those mensures n real 
servile state was evolved. [ have already indicated how Diocletian's fitiancial system 
tended! te the contraction of the cultivited area. This of course did nob always cose 
any reduction in the tax-quota; and consequently, with lees land onder cultivation, it 
became more difficolt to pay the taxes, The remedy was flight; and this left the 
romaming inhabitants stiil leey able to satisfy the tax-collector and stil] less equal to 


) That monks and none were not always much enacoured of “holy poverty” i shown, for example, 
by PF. Lond. v, 1739, 0731. oP. bond. ined. 2017 concerns a disprite over property in which oom of the 
parties (who docs not ahow to great advantage) was m deacon. 

* How enulo even an author of some aote could be in ine mora) anid. religies ideas is wall ilitrated 
by same. stones in the Lif of Jcim the Almoner by Leotitius (ed, Gulzar, 1803); tee pecially 
app. 46 and 35. | 

a PF Oey ot, 920=Wincees, (Ares, (3S 
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the task of cultivating the land of the village. Moreover, the conipulaory assignment 
of public land had now hecome normal, More and more of this land was thrown on 
to the shoulders af the landowners: and after the fourth century we hear no more of 
either royal land or royal tenants! It seems us if the Government, too embarrassed or 


too indifferent to arrange the loasing of the royal lund on satisfactory torms, hail 
simply transferred it, or the greater part of tt, to private owners, hoth by compulsory 
hereditary leases anil by attaching to private jand the liahtlity to cultivate a parece! of 
royal land; and in the latter ease the connexion became permanent, and the public 
ownership of the land fell into abeyance*. 

‘The first result of this policy was to creste a large class. of landowners; but these 
were heavily burdened by the obligation to cultivate lands often unremunerative, and 
were crushed by heavy tusation, They were too, as legally royal tenants, tied to the 
soil, forbidden to leave their native place; aud since any diminution in the number of 
inhabitants entailed financial difficulties, emigmtiion even of the younger generation 
hail to be checked. ‘The pessant's eon must be himself a peasant; only by defying 
the law eonld he, iy most oases, escaupe hia preordained lot, What then was the 
harssod tux-payer to do? ‘Chere was one way of escape, The rich and powerful had 
means of securing an arrangement with the taxation offciala, They formed indeed the 
classes from whom the officials were drawn; and safe in their remoteness from. the 
capital they were niore powerful than the Imperial edicts. A peasant, ierctore: 
Hecing from hia native village, might appeal to one of these great landowners for 
protection: aight beoome his man, hiv calowus, ne the Latin term was, cultivating land 
assigned him by his patron and protected hy the latter from the attentions of the tax- 
cilloctor, A amall Inndowner, avain, orushed by excessive taxation and burdened with 
his eliare of Warren land, might, by a buges gift, sale or lease* surrender hie land to 
a patron, whoee colenus he beeame in. return for f promise of protection, In the one 
case a free tenant, in the other a free landowner, had heeome a colenus adscripticiis, 
a serf; for ilo was bub & step wo tranafer to the client? of & private patron thal velo on 





rewoval from hia holding which already obtained in relation to the state, and the: 


colowis of a great landowner soon became ever more unfree than the old royal tenant. 
He lost the right to implead his patron in civil actions; and when the patron aold his 


‘fe ks, huwerer, prvcsitile Want yotublis land did wot entirely die out, InP Lond. v, 1765, 9, 97%, 


Solanols is & pemntblé nealing Bat it ie woh certain and wenld beg mnigue example 

t This at joowt pono & pemeniilile (chongh oly conjectural) explination of the dlaappeorines of rvral 
lil = "Ths whills quiedtion belly neode farther Investigation. ‘But owing t the curious scarsity of 
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land the colonr were transferred with it to the new owner. The Government indeed 
did not welcome the extension of patronage, and naturally, for its main motive was the 
evasion of taxes. Constitution after constitution ‘was issued against it, cach tmposing 
heavier penilties than tlie net; alike on patron and client; but all proved futile, and 
in AD, 415 the Government capitulated. A constitution of that year accepted patronage 
as an accomplished fact, recognized the subjection of the ¢lients und the possession by 
the patrons, and transferred to the latter the responsibility tor the payment of the 
taxes. The patrons thus acquired the nglit of autopragia, the right, that is, of paying 
their taxes themselves direct to the provincial treasury, they ecallecte| the tases of 
their clieuts, and clients and patrous were exempt from the attentions of the local tax 
officials. "This effected a sweeping change in the position of the municipalities; for 
great tracts of the rural territory of the cities—whole villages had passed into -a state 
of dependence on putrons—were exeepted from the financial authority of the senates 
and since in general the domains of the great landowners managed fo secure some 
lightening of the burden af taxation, the share of the non-excepted arcay became 
heavier, The result was a farther weakening of the senatorial classes; mand it may 
have been for this reason that a new magistrate, the pagarch, was created, to whom 
was given the finanzial contral of the won-excepted rural areas, while the authority of 
the senate was confined to the city itseld, 

Thus, while part of the rural population was teduced to serfdom, the remainder 
found their financial position still more precarious than of old, and the constitution of 
415 did not arrest the further extension of patronage, Some villages of free proprietors: 
manaced to secure for themaclyes the right uf aufopragia, One auch was the village 
of Aphradite in Upper Egypt, af which we know a great den! from a large collection 
of sixth century papyn found on the site in recent years and now chiefly divided 
between Cairo, Florence, and the Britwh Museum. ‘The right had been given it hy 
the Emperar Leot (Am, 447—474), for what reason we ore not told, but I am inolined 
to atiggest, as a mere conjecture, that the intention may have bean to secure, in villages 
enjoying the right,a check on. the dangerous power of the great landowners. ‘This 
suggestion ig to some extent supported by the fact that ata Inter date we find the 
Empress Theodora accepting tlie position of patron to the village", the Villagers thus: 
becoming the coloni of the Imperial House; for since we know that at that time the 
relations betwean Aphrodite and the ietaeat oh of Anhveapolia wer very strained, the 
action of the Enrpress. can hardly be explained as other than an attempt to protect 
the free Villagers (purvi possessores) againel the threatening power of tlie pavarchs, 
drawn frou the class of great landowners And certainly the papyri from Aphrodite do 
give us the impression of a rather higher level of prosperity than the average, ‘But 
even 40 it4 lot was far from happy. As already said, the pagarchs of Antaeopolia; 
themselves. belonging to the landed nobility and therefore, both as landowners and as 
officials, jealous of its liberties, were for ever seeking to subject it Lo their authority. 
It ia probable that even villages aul individuals exceptel fram the pagarch's authority. 


For the whole: prooes by which this tate of serflom wae evolved soo FV. pe Zowwera, £0 Porroeinits 
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were = excepted only if they paid their tax-quota'; anil we hear in the sixth century 
of pagarchs visiting Aphrodite with troops, under protest of arrears in (he tax-paymenta, 
and proceeding to “collect the taxes "—or, in plain English, to plunder the inhabitants, 
burn bouses, outrage womeu, carry off the flocks and herds, and, wm fast, reuce the 
village to bewgary* Thie may contain « good deal of exaggeration; hut we may be 
sure that even in a village with owlopragia life was-not altogether enviable, And in 
those villages subject directly to the pagarch’s authority if is clear that the position 
of the villagers: was precarious in the extreme. Eventinlly indeed ib seems to have 
become distinguishable in littl more than name only from that of the colon tuler 
patronaye; and in faet, since it lacked the protection of « patron, it may well have 
been worse. In all cases we wust remember that the veto on free movement was in 
force; freeman aud client, villagers with aufopragia and villagers: without, were alike 
bound to their holdings; aud for all wlike the hereditary principle, by whieh son anceeeded 
father in hi# calling, abtained. The whole agricultural population wae subjected to the 
principle of status; thet ie to say, ite position was determined not by free contract but 
by beretitary liability. 

What the agrariny polley of the Government did for the peasantry, that the 
liturgies dil fur the urban midille classes For the Tiperial bureaucracy established 
by Dioeletian dil mot end the liturgical system, which indeed grew even more oppressive 
in Byzantine times. When the freemg of the great domains from the authority of the 
senate made the burden of financin) responsibility yet heavier for that Thuly, the 
linpeverizhment of the senuturial classes wae hustened, an! the danger of « wholesale 
flight of liturgiste increased, As usual, the Government's remedy was compulsion. The 
liability to serve in the cura or.senate antl to undertake liturgical offices was made 
hereditary, eon succeoding futher inexorably. Tho senator! claasea wore tied ta their 
city wt the peasant to hie village; they could not leave their liomes without a permit, 
and could leave permanently only on findiig a gubstitute, They could not bequeath 
their goods freely, could not sell their slaves or their land without permission; and the 
heiress of a senator must marry only a husband from her father's cwrie or forfeit s 
quarter of lier property’) The same hereditary principle was applied to the lesser 
liturgee—the liturgies in the stricter sense of the term. An extant papyrus* contains 
a complaint by « person charged with the duty of providing rowers for the prefectal 
state galley, that one of his rowers hag been pressed into a liturgy not proper to him; 
and he points out, m proof of bis claim, that the rower has inherited his present 
liturgy from hia father. a 

So too in regard to trades of all kinds, the same principle of heredity and 
compulsion came to be applied. Any class whose labours were vital to the community, 
like the lippers, whose services were necessary for the transport of corn to Rome or 
Constantinaple, or the bakers and ojlier purveyors af foo), were tied to their professions, 
compelled to ply their culling however unprodwetive it might be; and in time the 
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principle was extended to yet other classes, In « petition addressed to a Duke of the 
Thebaid* praying for release from imprisonment, the petitioners declare that they are 
“fullers and: smiths and carpenters and boat-makers, and they have uo other craft from 
(the times of) our (sie) parenta and grandparents eave only the earnings of our present 
calling.” The free guilds of the Piolemaic period ld since the sesond century come 
more and more under state coutrol, till at length all freedom vanished: the craftsmen 
had heeotwe little better than serfs Everywhere in fact status had taken the place 
of free-contruct; son succeeded father without choice or hope, ‘The servile state was 
in being. 

This servile state was to a large extent feudal am] mediaeval jn character. Its 
fondal character extended perhaps even fo a cerinin tendency in the administrative 
‘offices to hecome hereditary in their tenure, Jt would indeed be a mistake to found 
any sweeping conclusions on single pieces of evidence auch as the case of tha two 
Fiavit Aptones, grandfather and grandson’, Dukes of the Thebaid in the sixth and early 
seventh centuries; and the apparently hereditary tendency was no doubt in many cases 
ine to nothing more than the fact that ince the officials were drawn from a comparatively 
small propertied class 1t was natura] for an office to be held by metubera of the same 
famile in sticeessive generations, The office of Duke in particular (and the same holds 
good af the pruesés) seems urwailly to have been held for bot « limited space of time, 
liz the ease of the pagarch, lawever, there id more suggestive evidence. Thus, about 
the trme-of the Arab invasion we find » pagarch represented or succeeded by |iis sons*: 
and at an earlier date, in the middle of the sixth century, # woman pagdrch occurs, 
who, since jt seeme a little unlikely that » woman would be appointed to the office 
(she exercises it through a deputy), may well have succeeded her father or her husband 
m the post. And the lesser office of protacometes or village headman, though a definite 
Homination was ae tended in practice Lo pass from father to sou, as fur example 
in the case of the ™ post” “Dioscorus (of whom preseuity), who succeeded hia father not 
only in his estates but in this office. 

It. is, however, lese the apparent tendency to the entry of the hereditary principle 
into the tenure of local. admioistrative posts than the importance of the great land- 
owners. which gives the age its foudal character, In the fourth century Egypt was 
still in the main o land of small owners; in the sixth, though thie porvus possessor has 
by no means disappeared, the leading rile in the rural economy is pluyed by the 
domains of great nobles. Such domains belonged indeed to corporations, churches ur 
monasteries, as well as to individosls; but the individual landowner was the more 
ehuracteristic embodinient of the new régime, aml the more dangerous to the state. 
The best known of such noble houses is the family of Flavius Apion of Qxyrhynchus 
alreatly referred ta, ‘he elder Flaving Apion had been consul’, was fora time Duke 
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of bhe Thebaid, perhaps in 4p, 548—550), and held the rank of patrician He qoeweseud: 
immense estates in the Oxyrhynehite nome and eleewhere!, whole villages being Tooluded 
in his doninin, while others are desertbed as being under his authority as pagareli—n 
practice there wag probably little iifferavice, This hunselalll wars almost regal; he hal 
his secrutanes and stewurda, his hosts of workmen’, his vwn dssedsurs and tux-collectons’, 
his treasurer, his police’; he even had hie own postal service’; and incall thie he was 
only typical of other great landowners, These magnates had thar own pwisens (for- 
bidden indeed by repeated Imperial edicts) and maintainod their own troops, the o-called 
bucolic, o kind of ancient condetiierd, why sold their services to the great no bbe. and 
wageil their faction fights against rivals. Nor were the bueellari confined to individual 
landowners; ove papyrus, if I have rend the nov very legible script cortectly, mentions 
4 “soldter of the holy church of Hertnopalia’," and we mnat condyle that churches: 
foul it necessary decasionally lo sapplemont their spiribual terrors by a for concrete 
arm. When we remenber that these all-powerful nobles formed the class-from which 
the provincial governurs (who adtministered Justice), the yenerals, the chief finapaal 
offeials, and the pagarchs were drawn, we can imagine what [ittle hope the proletariat 
had of findiryr protection from their exuctions It is clear that the whole organization: 
had hopelessly broken np; and the eentral government, osanlly well-meaning enough, 
was helpless. 

The medineval impression which we get from all this is heightened by the prevailing: 
Christian atmosphere, Priests and deacons mest nk constantly in the papyr, and not 
mirequently a bishop or an atelideacon.. Eeclesiastics of various gtades occur yery often 
as letter-writers; they sign documents for illiterate parties or themselves act as potaries? - 
they arbitrate in legal disputes", bishops even exercising judicin| funetions™: and they 
constantly engage i legal transactions on their own secotnt. Monasteries and churches 
hod often great estates aud uaturally oecur therefore in dicuments of yarious kinds- 
We find them as parties to leusey of the peculiar class known us emphyteusis™: grd 
they purchase” or lease“ land. The “ poet” Dioscorus of Aphrodito, a landowner and 
an advocate, was a lesseo of the monastery of St Sourous™s and his father Apollos not. 
only became a monk towards the end of his life” bwt founded o Tmonsstery, which was 
called after him and of which Dioscorus was-curater® ‘The church of Hermopolis, ta 
which reference haz alrvady been made as an employer of condottiers, clearly posaessnd 
large estates, and seems to have liad wn oluborate organization. for their adininistration, 
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great monastery of the Metanoin, near Alexandria, lad ita own fleet of corn-ships', 
Again, we find testators leaving land to monasteries? for the good of their sdul; in 
une case We hear of a bequest “for the redemption uf eaptivest’: and provision is made 
for misses bh be said after death*, Religions festivals of the Church ure referred: tot, 
saints Invoked", omths are taken on the Gospels’. Seriptural references or quotations® 
ard not infrequent; and still conimoner are Scriptural reminiscences in style or cust 
of thought, And when we turn from légal or private docuinents to the literary com- 
positions ‘of the period we find that much of the Greek, and practically all the Coptic, 
literature is religious im character. 

Over against the landowning classes—nobles or ecclesiastical eorporationa—was the 
great mass of the proletariat, rural and urban, hopelessly poor, burdened with taxes 
and liturgies, Hereed by corrupt officials, cautinually toiling with to prospect af bettering 
their condition, and i constant fear of finding their way to prison, whether it were 
the state prison or the private prison of some great landowner. Here and there a 
papyrus pives ins aovivid glimpse at the wreteliedness of their Gonidition Anoup retails 
his sorrows": Sophia” or Apollis® “grovel atthe feet” of the Duke to tell of the wrongs 
they have suffered; we hear of villages burnt or pillaged jy pagarchs”, of villagers 
onjustly imprisoned, In these cases we have bat the one side stating its case and 
must-allow for Oriental exaggeration; but when we hear of a father, reduced to extrameat 
poverty, pledgmg the liberty of his daughter” or of lands suld or leased for the payments 
of taxes® we are faced by leas ambiguous eviderice, On the misery of the “submerged 
tenth” i a great city a lurid light te thrown by the murder ease reported in-a Berlin 
papyrus—a. remarkable and intriguing story, which seems to call aloud for literary 





“And, Rebert Browning, you writer of plays, 
Here's « subject made to your band |" 
The country suffered too from the feuds of great nobles or of neighbouring villuges, 
and from occasional (and sometimes very serious) raids from the desert tribes, 
Nevertheless tt woull be possible, even here, to exaggerite. There waa a fair 
amount of property among the poorer classes, and we find people buying and selling 
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house property, squabbling over inheritances, and going to law with any) another, dike 
the self-respecting citimen of - to-day. Thus FL Paterinuthios, from whose " munitment 
room” come the sixth-centary Syene Papyri now divided between Munich and London, 
though a man of the people, illiterate, and never more thin a private soldier, owned 
a fair amount of house property and had ready money to lend‘: Nor were the people 
wholly withont rélaxation, if it was only that of breaking one anothiy's lieade in the 
street fights between the circus factions of the Greens and the Blues - 

On the whole, however, the prevailing impression we get from Lute Bysantine 
papyri is that of the appalling diliness of life in Egypt. Even im the Roman period 
the private letters which have come down to us are mostly of a depressingly ttiliturian 
character; but in the Byzatitine age there was even les tinié or inclination for anything 
outside the routine of daily toil, Here and there oo dowbt were centres of intellectual 
activity, With one auch—if centre 11 can be called which, so far us. we know, consisted 
of but ove person—we have in recent veurs unexpoetedly become acquainted at a not 
very important village of Upper Egy pt—the Aphrodito already referred to, At Aphrodite 
lived in the sixth century a certain Disscorae sim of Apollos, whose large collection of 
deeds and other papyri, mow divided bebween Cairo, Florence wod London, has fornished 
va with much precious, information roncermng the social anid adininistrative history of 
the period. He came of a well-to-ly Coptic family which may be elassed as belonging 
to the lesser gentry. His father Apollos owned o good deal of land and leased tore, 
was for many years protocometes or village headman, and towards the end of |hie life 
acquired tho Flavian dignity. As already stated, he eventually became «a monk and 
the founder of 4 monastery calla! after bim. Both father and son visited Constantinople 
and therefore Alexandria, Dioseorus deems to. have received a good education, being 
trained ay an advocate; and he entertained literary ambitions. Ha possessed the plays 
of Menander and other comedians*; he studied the Atte orators,.and read Homer, the 
peeude-Anacreon and Nonnes He seams to have been interested in Greek grammar, 
and himself compilal a Greek-Coptic glossary ail metrologionl tables; and he was a 
diligent poetaster, mostly but not entirely of the begging order. Though exceptional, 
he can: hardly have been unique among tho small roma gentry; and we may be sure 
tliat in the towns intellectual intereste were still more common—at Antinoopolis, for 
ezample, where Thooeritua was stil! real in the sixth contury’, at Oxyrhynchus, which 
has given ts wo many literary treasures, wall more al Ptolemais, prowd of ity Hellenic 
origin and alweys mther contemptoonsly Inkewarm towanls Uhristianity'; most of all 
perhaps at Alexandria, unless the fanaticiam. which killed Hypatia had quite triumphed 
there We know that ever as late os the end of the fifth cantury there was there a 
sinall cine of pagan philosophers, who kept alive the old Hellenic. tradition, combined 
ines! with strong Egyptian infliencen With one of these, Horwpollon, the probable 
author if an extant treatise on thy hieroglyphic script, we have recently come into 
aomewhat close contact through the medium of a papyrus’ which belonged to the 
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Divecorus just mentioned and which he may have provureil or had copied through 
interest in Horapollon'’s literary repntation, ‘Tho papyrue is tot o literary composition 
but a legal document, and it gives ua a-giimpse inte the philosopher's family history. 
He speaks of his reputation at Alexandria, his scliool of philosophy in the University’, 
his father’s life-long studies, his own education in philmophy along with his cousin, 
whom he afterwards married, But alae! the inion thas ‘hopefully begun under the 
auspices of “divine philosophy” ended mm disaster. His wife, cousin and. fellow-student 
grew tired of him and eloped with a lover, carrying off all the property sbe conld lay 
hands on, It is an interesting finey that thi unfortunate experience may have been 
the ultimate cause of his conversion, in later life, to Christianity® 

But whatever centres of literary culture may have lingered on and whutever taay 
have beew the atate of things at Alexandria, it is clear from the papym that throughout 
Evypt generally Greek was tapidly decaying towarts the end of the Byzantine period. 
The porns of Diescorie are nat merely quite destijute of literary merit but they are 
full of the most glaring blinders, alike in gramimariund prosody. Seanning by quantity 
a language which be pronounced by accent, Dicecorus was continually tripping in his 
yuantities ; and hia vocabulary is an amazing jargou of worda and phrases culled from 
wets. of various styles and perioile (not infrequently mistiiiderstond by him) and of 
words arbitrarily coined by himself the whole combined into a mosaic from which it 
is often impossible to extract any ressonable seme atall: It is clear that, the Greek 
of -poctry waa to him ns much a dead language as to the modern sachool-boy, and he 
found it even less tractable. So too the legal documents of the sixth and seventh 
centuries teem not only with the ordinary neologisme of late Greek, but will, mere 
grammatical blunders: The scribes of the period cuuld rarely manage a lung seutence 
without getting into-a hopeless tangle. The. issue of adwinistrative decrees in both 
Gresk and Coptic’ was a significant sign of the times. Tt was possibie to reach high 
positions jn the church without 4 knowledge of Greek; thus, in the will of Abralinim *, 
Bishop of Hermonthia about the end of the sixth century, We are told that the Bishop 
not understanding Greek, had: bad. the will translated for him in Coptic’ 

But the long agony of Byzantiniam was drawing toa close, The Persian occupation 
in Ab, 619 was not indeed of log duration. Ip bas left os some memormls in papyri: 
a few references in Coptic documents", and, more significantly still, a uwumber of Pehlevi 
parcliments 2s yer, alas} undecipbered; but it made litte mark on the eountry, and 
befure ten years had gone the Emperor Herschus, that perplexing persouulity who had 
jooked a iu & eort of paralyzed stupor al the loss of all hie Asixtic provinces and had 
seriously contemplated removing his capital to Africa, took the field and in a brilliant 
campaign awept the Persians out of the Empire. Already, however, a power had aren 
hefere which Persia and Byzattium alike were to go down. In A.D. 622 Mahomet fled 
from Mecca to Medina and the era of the Hoegira began: Mahomet died in 52, before 
hostilities with the Empire had commenced, but his death did not end his echemes 
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The Araba crossed the froutier and were brilliantly successful, Damas 

Jerusalem in 687; and in 639 ‘Amr, one of the heroes of the Syrian campaign, having 
wou from the Caliph (mar « reluctant consent to a acheme for invading Egypt, entered 
the country with an army of barely 5000 men, Tt seemed a mad attempt, and historians 
have tended to regard his auecess ag little short of miraculous, bot the late Jean 
Maspero, in his excellent ynonograph on the military orgammation of Byzantine Kgypt', 
has shawn that the mumbers of the Roman troops have been absurdly exagyeraten. 
Calculating from our few definite date, he reckons that, the total armed force m the 
whole diocese of Egypt, including Libya, could not exceed 30,000 men*; and not only 
waa this forve scattered over a very extensive Line but its military quality was certainly 
not high. Its soldiers were recruited eatirely in Egypt, a country never renowned for 
its military material; they were territorial troops, many of them half-civilians, and most 
of them probably without any more experience of active service than was involved in 
repulaing # hand of mirauilers or plundering a village whose taxes were in arrear; and 
they were commantled by members of the landed aristocracy, ‘ost of them, we may 
dasime, possessing little military experience or skill, Mureover there seema to have 
been no central antlinciys ; each provisional governor was independent of the rest, and 
did not feel called on to take up arms until he: himself was attacked. Not indeed 
always then; for we learn that the Duke of the Thebatl, on the first appearance of 
the Amb outposts, collected all the taxes he could lay handa on and decamped with 
the proceeds, leaving his duchy to look after itself, Finally, ‘Amor was reinforced by 
12,000 men before the decisive battle of Heliopolis Thos the conquest of Egypt was 
no miracle, mo example of divine vengeance ow erring Christendom; it was merely the 
inevitable eollapse of 4 structure rotten af the cre, 

Egypt, then, fell to the Arabe and became a province of the Valiphate, For nearly 
a century Greek continued to be used as un official language; bat 1¢ is doubtful whether 
it was any longer understood by the mass of the people, and threatened on the one 
land by Coptic and on the other by Arabic, it mamtaimed but o precarivus life, and 
at last, for all practical purpoves, disappeared from the coun try Even in. the Greek: 
official letters of the Arb period? a definitely Oriental spirit is evident; and the protocol, 
or yoverament mark, at the beginning of each roll of papyrus seems, with ita Islamic 
formulae, au embodied dufiauce of the Christinn cross or Trinitarian invocation which 
heads the Greek or Coptic doctiment. 

The whoel has come full eitcle. Egypt, snatched from the Orient by the genius 
of Alexander, has relapsed to the Ornent once more wnd for thirteen centuries will follow 
the ways of the Orient It will know again, under Fatimid Caliphs or Mamloik sultans, 
a brilliant culture; it will borrow mach, like the world of Islun genenilly, from Greek 
thought, Greek science, and Greek art, and will play its part in the work of transmitting 
the heritage of Greece to the lands of the west; but its determining spirit will be of 
the Orient and not of the Docident. With the proclamation of the British protectarate 
i 1D14 it became once more attached tom European power; aud it [= an interesting, if 
unprofitable, speculation whether occidental influence will be more enduring under British 
enzerninty than it was under that of the Macedonians, the Romans, and the Byzantines. 

| Ti Orgernineticns wilitaire ale CEyypte bycowtion 

1 Oy, eit, p. 120; aoe, however, (he Addendum of the ew! of the vole, 

(Op, ot, p. 123, citing John af Nikiow "In PL Lond) rv, 


3 fell in 635, 
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A TOMB PREPARED FOR QUEEN HATSHEPSUIT 
AND OTHER RECENT DISCOVERIES AT THEBES 


fy HOWARD CARTER 


Enron Nore—The following account of Mr Eloward Carter's latest researches 
at Thebes (Oetober 1916 to January L917) hes been compiled from two reports seat 
by him to Lord Carnarvon, on whose bebalf the investigations were made. The explorer’s 
own words have been retained so far ag posatble, but ¢ertany information which seemed 
bai require fuller treatment lias: been reserved for a later occasion. Some hms tions 
and comments dite to the Editor are anelosed in square brackets. Mr Carter's spelling 
of the place-names and af the royal namé Hatshepenit hos been kept. 


l. GENERAL ACCOUNT OF THE BITE EXPLORED (see map, Pl. XTX), 


On the western side of the mountain abeve and belied (he valleys of Bibin el Malfike 
we have a necropolis that appears to be the lost eemetery af the royal familtes—the 
kings wives and kings’ children—of the Second 'Theban Empire, It is @ tegion, or 
rather a part of the Theban necropolis, hitherto practically unknown, since, with the 
exception of one of its valleys, Gabbinat of Qirid, it has never been explored. At the 
heads of the numercus valleys thal here abound tombs are ludden, generally m the 
innermost recesses, clefig and crevices, some however being cut high up in. the rock-faces 
of the perpendicular cliffs, They are- first found mm Widy e' Sikkat e° Taga « Zerde 
(Pl. XIX, A), the apparent south-eastern boundary of the cemetery, and continue m 
the valleys as far as Wady eo Sikkat el Agala ta the north-weeh (PL ATX, top lift 
commer), # distance of about. six kilometres. The whole gite is traversed by many ancient 
paths: dotted here and there on the upper ndges pre groups of stone huts belonging 
to either the workman or the ancient patrols; and on the rock-faces of the sides of 
the valleys are hieratic grajitt madi. no doubt, by the ancient officials of the necropolis’. 
Potsherds of various periods, from the Eighteenth Dynasty to Coptic times, are found 
in many places, as well as fragments of «tone—granite, basalt, erystalline sandstone and 


t TAdmirnuble copie af mest of (hese grafic fave been sent by Mr Curter, laut have been withheld for 
final revision aud atudy,. Tt must aufficd here to aay that the rast mnjorty of them refer to the well- 
know “seribe of the necropolis Butehamoin” or to persons known to have been oonnectad. with him. 
Tita official, whose: satcophague ie at Turm, lived at the heguining of the Twentyiret Dynasty, and seems 
to have had mach to do with the juspection of the royal tombs after the great timb-nobbertes of the end 
of the Twentieth Dynasty, A large mamber of letters addrewsed to him or to others associated with him 
were published by Professor Spiegelberg in 1805 under the title Correapondances alu Tempe dee Roie-peitres, 
and could be supplemented from wieny mins] 
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ilibaster; on one of the ancient roads of the upper plateau 1 picked np « large copper 
coin Of Ptolemy Of Philadylphus. ‘There ary also small heaps of stones ou the opper 
stratu and the edges of the clitia, but of these the significance is not clear. 

My preliminary investigations consisted of a ‘cursery examination of the sibe, 
commencing Ab the south-east end and working along to the north-west, each yalley 
being taken in turn. With the help of a «mall ataff of mon, sonndiogs were made tm 
places thought to contam tombs such as could be easily plundered by the native tomb- 
robhers who have been systemutioully working this atte, Beside the inscriptions on the 
nicks I have marked FL O, 1916, 40 that any future investigator will know that some 
attempt at least has been tade to note or copy them. 


Wany © Sikkat & Tiga & Zeme (Pl, XTX, Aj. 


This is a branch valley of the Widy ol Gabbdnat «el Qirad (Pl, ATX, D), and is 
« long and harrow ravine which winds towards the northeast and ends abruptly under 
the south-eastern arn of the watershal where the. cliffs are high aod almost perpen- 
diculir, At ite hend, hidden im the cliffs, ary four tombe: two are pit-tombs, ane a sart 
of eorridor-tomb, and one a cliff-tomb m the face of the rveck, The first, a pit-tomby, 
on the east sudd, is ont im the fost of the rock towards its southern extremity and 
hus been open sine early times. The second, a corridor-tomb, is situated high up in 
a kind of recess under the edge of tho east cliff, and has been attacked by Arab 
tomb-plonderers. The turd, a cliff-tomb, cut in the face of the lif at the end of 
the valley, is the tomb prepared for Qneen Hatshepsnit to be described below. ‘The. 
fourth, a pit-toml), is secreted in the base of # clef at the very end of the valley and 
ioe been open certainly since. Coptic times, ay I foond jn it pottery of that period: 
Thongh T have been unable t detect other tombs here I feel convinced that some still 
remam to be found. 

This valley can be spproacher! by three different routes: by an ancient pass over 
the mountain from Bihan ¢) Malik, or by av ascending path, Sikkat « Taga e’ Zeide, 
frown the plain ra Lares al Malqata, or by nh Wore cUrcuitans hut easier road thmogh the: 
valley Gabbinat ef Qirid: The quickest approach, Sikkat e Taya e' Zeidu, has a rough 
stone stairense built between the vortical flusnres of the low cliff on the cute face of 
the'arm of the mountain above the plain;. and where the stairease peaches the top 
there are several deep pit-tombs surrounded by hots built of flint boulders (PL XTX, 
4,5). Th ie from one of these pits, which has « hole sombling o atuall window on 
the enst face of the cliff, that the path derives ita modurn name—e' Taga \. the window," 
a Geilo, “of Zeide.” There are nlao several shallow pit-tombe in the small ravines below 
tine point, some of whieh have been inhabited by pnchorites in early Christian ‘times. 


A LATERAL RAVINE oF Toe vauuEy (lanpinar ep Qurty (Pi. XIX, B), 


In this small valley I have boen unable to find any trees of tombs, At the very 
cud, in @ narrow water-course, the natives hove made certain test-holus but they do 
not seen ty have found anything of importance: On the east side of the valley, about 
half-way mp, ure some Coptic grafiti very roughly semiwled upon the rocks, 


 Pranounesd by the natives J wetagga’ 
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A BAY AT THE END AND EAST SIDE OF THE VALLEY GABBANAT EL (rep 
(PL. XTX, (). 


This small bay or widy adjoins the valley at its head; it is bounded on the fr 
aide by « semicipcle of vertical cliffs, and is divided from the main valley only by 
a low sloping arm of rocks. On the south-east face of the slope of the arm are pit- 
tombs; two of these are open and have been plundered. In a fissure m the cliff, 
below a watercourse, is a chif-tomb, open and uf econsilerable aize, about fifteen metres 
above the bed of the valley (Pl, XIX, 60). ‘Though at present there are no. visible 


traces, | believe there must be other tombs in this bay. A cartouche (< allt |, upon 


# large block of fallen limestone, leads one to think that possibly the cliff-tomb above 
may have belonged to Princess Nefruré€, the daughter of Hatshepsnit', or that, if not, 
her tomb is to be fonnd somewhere in this vicinity. 
Not far from the pit-tombe I discovered a ecu! mimiv burial Tt was only a few 
inches Teneath the sand, and consisted of three very rough clay Osinide figures, wrapped 
m finen and lying upon a linen bed staffed with barley, the whole being protected 
with rush-matting. This is an inferior specimen of the votive burials to be described 
at the ond of the next section. 


Wainy Ganndwat gn Qretp (Pi XIX, D). 


The “Valley of the Ape-Cametery” ends abruptly in « ateep face of rock fome 
thirty to thirty-five metres m height, on the western side of the watershal From this 
if it runs South-west and eventually southwards down to the preut, plain: south-west 

of the Thehan necrapoalis, a distance of Aone two ani a half kilometres: ut the head 
of the valley, in the cli? face, is # erevice or rift Len: to fifteen metres above the valley 
bed running deep into the rock first in a northerly direction for fifteen metres, and then 
burning sharply towards the north-east for another twenty metres. lt is (ite narrow, 
varying fromi one to seve metres in width; the depth from the top of the cliff Is 
from twenty to twenty-five metres "This rift, once a more fissure in the rock, bas heen 
mt ont by water that poured from a sert of canyon above. At the end and ent in 
the bottom. of the rift is w tomb (Pl. XIX, 70) discovered and plundered by Arahe in 
the simmer of 1016; a number of antiquities: were found, of which some account 
will be given ut a future date cither in the Journal of Eoyption Archugology or 
elsewhere, With the help of my workmen T tested the cif for the chance of other 
tombs. A. hollow in the rock above the plunilered tomb seemed a very likely spot; 
it wae blocked with heavy boulders which the natives had already attempted to remove. 
With ropes and crowbars I cleared the space, and a few hours’ work sufficed to prove 
that there was. nothing to be found there. The small canyon above may possibly 
have a tomb geeretedl in it, but being full of witer from the heavy raim-ttorm we 
experienced at the beginning of the work, ] have temporarily postponed its examination. 


' (See Gaurmmmn, tyre dee Noise, vol. 4, 7h 21-2—Ep. | 
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The bed of the valley-end has been hacked about by native diggers in. search of 
tombs. ‘The débria here covering the rock is very deep and may conceal ‘burials. 
Extensive excavation would be requirel lo lay if bare and there is therefore all the 
less fear of plundering. | 

On. the weat or, strictly speaking, the north-west side is a natural recess which! 
dleared without finding anything; upon the rock face is the sketch of a ball, On the ; 
same side, farther out and at the bottom of the valley slope, are sever rough and 
shallow pit-tombs now open and rifled. 

The mouth of the valley ia wide and bounded on either side by quite amooth low 
foot-hills increasing in height and ruggedness as you ascend, At the bottom near 
the mouth are the gtaves of apes, from which the valley derives its name. Another 
peculiar feature of the plaes is that under the larger boulders covering the valley-bedl 
mimic britial are found, containing Shawablia or taagical figures in. faicnee, wood or 
stone, these being placed i modyl coffins of pottery and similar materials, ‘There are 
alvo Visourn wrapped in linen in mummy firm, with head and head-dress, arms and hands, 
exquisitely wronght in bronze. For stich deposits the natives have ransacked the walloy 
from end to end, and the shops in Laxor have renped.a large harvest thence during 
the last five or «ix yeara Three fine specimens are now i the Highelern Castle 
collection, dating from the Eighteenth Dynasty to late Ramesside times. 

As rock surfaces convenient for inscriptions are few in this valley, the nomber of 
graffiti found wag small, 


A LATERAL VALLEY oF THE WApy EL GHARBY, ON THE EASTERN spe (PL XIX, E), | 

This small tributary valley, divided by a navrow ridge from the end of the Wady ' 
Gabbdinwt el Qirhd, seems to contam nothing in the way of artificial workings, At Its 
sonrce in the upper stratum the signs i: tT are scratched upon the rock ina recess 
of the watercourse. The hivroglyph is often found in very out-of-the-way places in the 


hills, with or withont the argo I, and one wonders what thy true meaning may be, 


Wapy eu Graney (Pi. XIX, F) 

This is « large and impressive valley which runs parallel with that of the Apes 
and extends further into the watershed, where it ends under very high and rugged 
cliffs which almost reach the top of the plavean. Tts steep water-worn bed is almost 
free from obstruction until it reaches, ab ite far ond, a narrow eharply-cui water-course 


' [The sign i would nitét uotariily be an abbeoriation of the wort ah & ‘high,’ tut whether 
thin wan meat @4 on (mdication of the position of w tomb ar « suitable wite ie toon. Tha hieroglyph 
I in, of cotrrom, hie Oommen sign far afr *good,' ‘beautiful,’ but there’ ie 4 pomibility that i might be 
intendail to serve ti8 the opposite of OF and to Trey ‘bottom "or*iewel"; thin meanitig seenma bo be foul 
in the word afrw * ground-level, baie, Pernin, Meteo, PL} od p37; Bononasnr, Mef-Heitigtwin, p. 63; 


HBoncuannt, troddentmal de Aemgs Safor, tol. t, pp. O01; wf ‘ermdb-chamber, 7 cg es 
eto. ; also in afryt ‘bottom,’ aj 'eero,’ ete—Ep.). ny ‘ups stbbom, 3, 2, 
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between high rocks, where great boulders of the harder limestone and flint impede its 
ecurse. Herw the valley becomes for @ short distance a narrow canyon, cub im the 
lower stratum, and ending sharply under a cxstade once fed from the upper stratum 
overbung by the great cliffs. 

At the beyinning of this ¢anyon, among great fallen blocks of limestone, are heaps 
of débris, stone chippings from some ancien} excavation, On the right, as you enter, 
is a small lateral valley containing stone huts of workmen, pottery and various grail, 
Above the cascade are more heaps of ancient origin, and upon the larger limestone 
fragmenta fallen from the cliffs aré numerous Iieratic mscriptions such a6 also occur at 
the bases of the cliff’ themeclyes. On the south-east side is a path leadmg down from 
the plateau with staircase in.a chimney of the rock; in a chink hard by are written 
ihe names of two scribes. The gragiti-and heaps of rubbish indicate the presence of 
tombe in the vicinity, aa the natives have reeognized; but the extensive excavations 
made by them have been apparently without result. 

In this valley I have found red brieka of the later periods, but whence they have 
come and what their meaning may be T am at a lose to guess, 

(mn the western side slong the upper ridge is a path that joins the desert route 
to Furshit; a branch of the Akhabat el Bayrich, On the same side aro large bays 
headed by perpendicular cliffs, and about half way along the valley at a sharp bend 
ia a small lateral ravine where there are both hierstic and Coptic inscriptions 

As the Widy el Gharby is far wway and dificn|t to protect against depredations, 
I am making more extensive soundings here in the hope of revealmg lost tombs, 
I have already found a picce of crystalline sandstone from a sarcophague—the projection 
for the levers wsed in transportation. 


WESTERN BRANCH OF THE WApy EL Gransy (PL XTX, G), 


As I have already said, this valley contains both hieralic and Coptic grayit, The 
win? LJ seratehed upon the hase of the cliff leads ome tw believe that there may 
possibly be a tomb secreted here; I have examined severa! posable places but without 
success, Time has not allowed me to examino thoroughly the north-western section of 
the Wady el Gharby, where there are several amall rvines which do not appear to be 
of interest but should none the less be carefully investigated, 

Sill farther north-west, at 9 distance of aboot two kilometres, ie the grmt Wiidy 
Sikkat el Agalo (PL XTX, top left corner) It is by far the largest valley of the 
entire site, larger indeed than the valley of the Tombs of the Kinga on the eastern 
side of the mountain, over: when this. is understood te include the third and larger 
urm which extends beyontl Wadyein, This grest valley rons almost due east from the 
plain of Akhabat vl Bayrieh, and its first arm extends to the ridge of the plateau not 
far from the head of the Wady el Gharby, where it abuts upon inimense cliffs, ‘Tho seeond 
arm branches off towards the north about) one kilometre from the entrance, and formes 
the main bed of the valley. This principal branch continnes in a northerly direction 
for many kilometres and has many lateral valleys. Opposite the entrance and « few 
hundred metres out In the plain is a sniall rising piece of ground where there are 
five open pit-tonsbs, which have been plundered in both ancient and modern times 

Tourn. of Egypt. Arch. ry, io 
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They appear to huve been royal, for a fragment of an alabaster Canopie jar (burnt) 
hears the beginning of the word for king = , a part of the human-heailed lid ts 


of the finesh workmanship, and from pot-sherds ‘poonnd the mouths of these pits— 
wf the finest hard grey earthenware—one woul! claim them to be of the period af 
Amenophis TIL Higher np on the nsing ground are tammy stone huts of the type 
ailapted to workmen. A large, wide road crosses the plam below these remaine andl, 
at a sharp bend, enters the valley, where 1 continues np the great northern arm, but 
how far I have not yet been able to ascertain. T have traced it as far as the first 
lnteral valley on the east; here it divides into two for a short distance, and farther 
m pessibly ands in o loop; or else it may form a loop and then proceed further. 
Tt is from this road that the valley derives ita name’, and the question arises, to what 
dies th eal’ The natives aay that there are tombs here, but in the course of my 
very cursory inspection I found no trace of any, In the eastern part 1 noted the sign. J 
and beside if NWA; there are also many marks upon stones in the bod of the valley, 
and these alin would make « careful investigation desirable The remoteness of the 
valley, however, makes the question of water for the workmon one: pf some. difficulty. 


2 Key TO THE sKETCH-sURVEY (PI. XTX) 


LP Tiga of Zee wad weuphhirerbnnt. 
Hioratio prfite (wry Mogitle} and possible botiah, 
Stone chippiuge from(f) tomb and Coptic romaine 
Coptte dwellings 
Flight of stane ateps in fiero of rook and. pit-tombs—e# Thya «’ Zeide: 
Stone iota, 
Coptic dwalling troloe roth. 
Pit-tomle aol a Ceptle dwelling (? chureli), 
Coptic dwelling under rock and Coptic grudts, 


A. Wikdly @ Sithu e Tyas Haske. 
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a), Pit-tomls, | 
21. Corrider-tomh, . 
22 WH tomb prepared for Hatstepenit. 


24. Pit-tanili, 

94. Hieratic gruflti. 
2h. . - 
28, » grefito, 
37, a | 
35. 


tt ht soe 
<0, Cepetic elwelling amd Coptic graffiti, 
RB. faterat Karine of the Valley Gabbdnar et Qirrit. 
50, Coptia grail. 
1. ray, 
OO, Clif-toah of Princes Nafrnrit (1). 


6), “Three pit-teombe 
2 Numer lilerativ ra Hee. 
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D, Witty trabtedmat wf Girt, 
Tooth of princeaes plundered by Ariba, 10 Let, 
Seven pit-tombe: 
Hieratic gragia, 
Lg i* 
Coptio(?) church ander hinge rok. 
Coptic dwellings 


Coptic dwellings. 
Stone huts. 


EL Lateral Vatley of Wildy ef Ghardy, E, pute. 


BP. Widely, al Charbay, 
floape of stom chipping from tomb or tomba. 
e Ty * : " 
Workmen's hate and hierntio graft ui mtn] rawiiee. 


Hlenutic grag wl steps in chimney ascending. cliff 


Hieratio pra ditt 
aa 7 
G. West bnanod wlley of Widy Al Gdcerby, 
Coptic gragfite | 
Hieratic gragitt, tomb Hun, and drvwing of atiomls eto, 
Hieratic grate, 
Lt a 
- aa | 
Wildy #@ Gharby:. Batrance of pulley, 
Coptio dwalling. 
Upper atratwm: abore walleye 1 umd EL 
Hirratio grepiti. 
" “ 
Plater, 
Point of Survey Dept, Cairo, 
Stone hubs 
Stop tuorke 
Stone hint 
Midge above (north of) Waduain 
Stone: bute 
Stone marks, | 
Stood Abairesac: pacenilisep a cliff, aril hots, 
Tomb of Ai, 
feo, Untamed royal tonite of the XVETEh Dytinsty, 


Tevah of Atenophia DO, 
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Bihia of Maids. 
2). Tomb of Tathmose | 
31, Tomb of Hatshapenit, 
v2 Tomb of ‘Tuthmouis TTT. 
#t3, Tombh of Amenoplia [1. 
234 Tomb of Tuthmesia PV. 
$35. Uniwmed royal tomb of XVIL-XVITEth Dynasty. 
92 Stone hit 
237. Unnamed roval tomb of XVU-XVIEth lynmaty, 
art, aad ri al Tt tJ ea 


2, ‘The Cocke where the royal mummies were foul 
251. Chiftemb(!), SVITth Dynasty. 


4 A TOME PREPARED FOR QUEEN HATSHEPsTT'. 


The clifftemb situated at the pornt marked 22 in, the: sketch-map (PI. XTX) 
proved to have beet prepared for the great queen Hatshepsuit of the Eighteenth 
Lhynasty, As we have already seen, it is leated at the extreme mner end of the 
Wiidy 6° Sikkat o° Tia e' Zeide, a small valley with very steep sides which ends abruptly 
under a vertical cliff 367 feet (112 metres) high. The tomb i hidden in a cleft of 
thie cliff, 229 foet (70 motres) above the valley bed (see Pl. XX) It is concealed in 
atrethy a way me to he im passa ble a detect from below, and even after exoaryntion it. 
can only be seen when one has lowered oneself from the top of the cliff to the hottem 
of the oleft. ‘This latter was originally a mere fissure in the fice of the cliff, but hus 
hein widened by torrents of water. Af the top it is no more than 10 metres wide, 
and narrows down t6 less than o single metre ab the hose The base is @ sort of 
natura) eup, within which has been cut a sunkes Might af steps doscanding to the 
entrance of the. tomb, This faces west, and the setting October sun throws its last 
Teams: right mto the mouth of the tomb, From this sort of mven's nest one gains 
A tugnifiernt view of the nver and plain winding away southward 

The design of the tam) ie aa follows (see the plan anil section, Pl, XX). A flight 
of steps (A) descends to an entrance doorway at the bottom of the eleft. ‘Tha doorway 
opens directly into a descending gallery some 17 metres long and averaging 2-20 metros 
in height (By At the end of this first gallery, on the might hand, is n-smiall antechamber 
wr portonilis chamber (C), whence a stesp gallery (11) descends, 530 metres in length. 
This leads directly inte the sepulehral hall (E), a rectangular poom jueasnring 540 x 530 
metres and 3 metres in height. Cut in the floor of the sopalchral hall on the side 
opposite to the doorway isa small steep passage (F) descending into. an incomplete 
chamber (G), which appears to be the commencement of the erypt. 

Over the mowth of the désconiling passage (F) pests the magnificent sureophagus 
(PL. XX) of yellow crystalline sandstone, as though on its way to ita final resting-plam 
which was doulitless the nuver completed orypt. The: fore th _ Satara 
alias aes ee 4s : ben oe sd Hpart of the sepulehral hall 
is littered with limestone slabs of various sizes and quite plain. These may have been 


1 (A benef acomint of thie dimcuyery hae already been given by Mr Carter j | 
oF  F SPEC 1 al heed yy ieee 
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intended for the plinth of the sarcophagus, or else for sealing up the crypt. Similar 
blocks were found im the tomb of the queen at Biban el Malik and also in the tomb 
of Tuthmesia 1, in both cases bearing texts fram the book of the “Am Dmat." 

There were no traces that the tamb had ever contained » burial, the only objects 
that were found besides the sarcophagus and its lid bemg two broken necks of pottery 
jars euch as were used by workmen. Indeed, the state of the tomb tended in every 
way to show that it had been abandoned when in a preparatory stage. The texte upon 


the. tomb was made for ane SS fo (Sle Je] 
] [“the hereditary princess, great in faxvur ml grace, 





mistress of all lands, king's daughter, king's sister; wife of the god, great wife of the 
king, lady of the two lands, Hatshepswit”|, before she assumed her more exalted titles of 
. In ol ae = "Ib | Yon f es ‘hy AS Dice eee 
SHNSHMI {BIR Cedu ) Ss Uo hi ) Aone 
rich-in-kas; Two Goddesses, qreen-in-years, Horus-of-gold, dictne-of-appearances, King of 
Upper and Lower Egypt, Makarit, daughter of Ret, United-to-Amiin Hatshepsnit.” Tt 
in to be presumed that, on her definite adoption of the dignity and predicates of the 
Pharaohs, this great queen felt it beneath her dignity to be bumed m the distant spot 
consecrated to the myal Aartm, and transferred her sepulehre to the same valley which 
was to become the regular burial-place of the kings of the Eighteenth Dynasty, and 
where her father Tuthmoas T hail already established his tomb. The later tomb was 
discovered by Mr Carter, while excavating on behalf of the Tate Mr Theodore Davis, 
in 1903.) 

To return to the sarcophagus. EF have endeavoured to discover whether i} was 
lowered into the tomb from the cliff above or whether 1t was hauled up from the 
valley below, but have been unable to diseover indications pomting elther way. Far 
away on the lower foothills west of the valley I think I can tres a posable road by 
which it muy have been brought, but the traces there ave too slight to be more than 
hypothetical. 

~ The lid of the sarcophagus measures 1-90 m. in length, O73 mm. in breadth, and 
07m. in thickness. Carved upon the upper surface is a cartouche enclosing « figare 
of the goddess oS Nut facing towards the left with her arms upraised.,, In front of 


the goddess ia m vertical legend reading: Mei S= . aed it = 
Pel SS Sh PRINT SE Ooh, Cae: 


mis I — A oe i re Vl . . 

tation, The king's daughter, ufe af the yod, gread wife of the ding, lady of the two lands 
Hatshepanit, she says: O my mother Nut, stretch thusly over we, that thou mayat place 
me among the store imperishable that ave thee, and that I may wot die” This: formula, 
which is based on Pyramid Terts, § 777, occurs in the same firm as bere on royal 
and uther sareophsgi of the Eighteenth Dynasty’, and also elsewhere®] 












(Ag. on the eqreophagi of "Puthmosis [, Hatehepenit, Tuthimowia [V atu) fips, all pachtivtiol in the 
reporta nf the late “Thoodure Davis’ edeavations, ) : 
* (Aig. Davin Dineen, Tomb of A snnmmnnhes, Ph a9, 
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The sarcophagus itself has a height of O73 m.; its length anil breath are 
identical, of course, with those of the lid, The gi si ure ae follows‘— 


Heat-exp. Horixotita) band: Wate pe = | Berti, 
[* Recitation. O wife of the youd, great wife of the tins, Hatshepsut, f stra dae, I cee 


Mepihith ys.” 
oh ii ' tome a & C=" Re : 


Vertical columns: [>] eS ( = 


citation, ©) Brag's daughter, Hutshepsuit, | we es we wee revs thee, thet thy heart 


may fine]; i yie al ( eT \l 








| V2 dea i Mh =", o son 


[" Reeiiation, 0). king's sister, Hatshepawit ute wa benee thy jlesh, we cormunvared (#) thy 
Kimba to Level), and thou diest wot” Por the lust phrases $1528 and 2201 of nu 
Pyrendd Texts tmiay We compared] 

[These legends appear in the sane: position on the sarcophagi of Tuthmosis I pod 
Hatshepeuit from the ‘Tombs of the Kings, Where they accompany a» figure of the 
jrodilexs Neplithys, see Navitie-CARTER, The Tomb of Hatshapsiti, bp 62. it. ] 


Foor-ant, Horie band: PY] GS} 1 721.2 SS ( 


it “i [* Recttation. O king's daughter, biny's sister, wife of the. god, great wife of the 
king, Hatshepouit, I am thy sster Isis") 


Two vertical colamns: |. an 5 


{" Recitation, 0 wife of lhe gol Hlutshopsuit, T have come rejoboing? ren i of thee." 
This is § 1787 of the Pyrannid Fexts,| 


| il iy) eal: he Recitation. O king's sister, 
Hatshepswit, Thies come that I may take hold of thee.” This is § 1780 of the Pyramid 
Texts. | 
(‘These legends likewise appear m the same position on the sarouphagi of Tuthmesis I 
and Hatshepsutt fram the Tomiba of the Kings, there accompanying u figure of Isis, 
ew op. cit, pp. B4, 95.) 


Lerr Sipe Horizontal baml; MWA eae a — = avs 
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oui Seale 


oT Sfes | [" Becetation by Geb, OF wife af the goed, 


Nee ov of the hey Hatshepewit, raise thee to thy wothor Nut, that she may take hold 
of thee end embrace thee OU teing’s sster, Hutshepsuit, I stumd ap ae one who fembeth(?) 
thee, () wife of the god, Hatshepsut, thy heart awelleti, Horus hes rescom! thee” No 
parnilela to these sentences have een found] 








i Variaute; Th | q | =a; Hoatah, H =, 








mites, the lady of the two lund, fli 





Fe ve coe: 2 MENS (9 |S 


["Honoured before Imsati, the king's wife, Huatshepswit, justified bapure ( Jsirie.”) 
= NYS ES ( OT Se rettonoured before Thoth, the 
great wife of tie king, Hatshepanit, just ited." ] 


is a a Sas 1 = [“ Honoured before Auubia 
in front of the divine booth, Hhe wife of the god, ETitshepsutt, justified." 
t Sexe S (69> )S 2 oe] ptonoured before Duc: 


eo 










ushopsudt, justified! before Oviris,"”] | 
[For some comments on these inseriptions, see below. Between the first’ and 
scconl vertical calumns two large “yes in an oblong enclosure are to Iw found: soe 


the plate, and for a discussion of their nieamog Boackman, Journal of Kayptiten 


irchaeology, vol. 11, p. 252.) 


Riewr Sipe Horizontal band: VA 22) 8 3 fo eS= 


SlohsleS= Sh JMRSNFSn =z 
Phe [“Hecitetion by Nut I haw examined the here- 


ditary princess, great in fawwir and grace, mistress af all lands, king's daughter, kiyng's 
sister, wife of the god, great wife af the king, Hatshepewit, living, Mayet thaw nog pereh, 
I destroy thy disability, wifeof the gon, lady of the two tanita, Hatsheyawt, living. Thoth 
hath given the gods to thee.” No parallels ty theae sentences.seem to be forthcoming: ] 


Four vertical coltnne: 1. A {To AU x Jo] ( oS |e © as) 


("Honoured befora Keleh-enewef, tha iting s sister, Hf tshepsn td, justified before. Osiris,’ 
o {" Honoured hefore Awalis 


2 SWSls SHSy is eka) 


Lma-ut, the wife of the pod, Hatuheywuit, justified,” 
8 HE TZ OB LEI retonmad before Horus wh 
is in the shy, the wife of the gui, Hutshepeuil, justified?) 
«HE ANTS Oi LSS ef tml ye 


wift of the god. Hatshepsnit, justified before Osiris,”| | 

[The vertical Lands of inscription on the right and left sides of the sarcophagns 
describe Hatshepenit as under the tntelage of certain deities, tho same formula being 
employed as on the <ureopling: of ‘Tuthmosis: [ and Hatshopsuit from the Tombs aff 
the Kings and on many other surcophiagi beth earlier am) later. The four * childrer 
of Horus” are named, one at each of the four curners; their rolative position to one 
another and t the genera) drientation of the sarcophagus seems to vary im different 
examples, Mr Carter notes that on the sarcophagi of the same kind found in the Valley 
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of the Tombs of the Kings the panela formed by the vertical columns of inscription 
contain figares of the deities mentioned in these; clearly this was intended here ules, 


the sanéophagus having been abandoned before it was complate. Mr Carter suggests. 


this conclusion by remarking that the sarcophagus has nop been painted as are the 
similar satoopliug? from the Towhs of the Kings, and that some of the guiding lines 
for the sculptor are still visible, ] 

The tomb was-discovered full of rubbish from tts mouth to its very end and from 
floor to ceiling, this rubbish having poured into It +1 torrente from the motmtain above. 
Wher F wrested it from the plundering Arabs 1 found that they had burrowed into it like 
rabbits, as far as the sepulebiral lull, The burrow made by them was some bweniiy-mine 
metres long and would allow but one man to pass at & time and then only by creeping 
upon his stomach. ‘They had widened and deepened the burrow. for further operations— 
which never wventuated! T found that they had crept down # crack extending. half- 
way own the cleft, and there froma sroull ledge in the rock they had Jowered themselves 
by a rope to the then hidden entrance of the Lomb at the bottom of the cleft: « dangerous 
performances, but one which I myself had to imitate, theugh with hetter tackle, this 
being the only means of first reaching the opening 6a as fo establish easier and safer 
methods of aceess from below, The I did eventually by erecting eheers of timber uf 
ailoquate strength over the mouth of the tomb and also a projecting stage at the base 
of the cleft; these enabled us to haw! ourselves up and down from below, For anyone 
who anffera from vertigo it certainly was oot pleasant, und though I soon overcame the 
sensation of the ascent I was obliged always to descend in a net. The operations, 
incinsive of the traospork. of the necessary materials 10 the spot, the fixing of the 
ataffolling, and the clearing of the toinh from em) to end, book Ewenty days, the work 
continuing both day and night with relays of workmen for the mght shifts. 
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THE INSCRIPTIONS UPON THE LOWER PART OF 
A NAOPHOROUS STATUE IN MY COLLECTION 


By Proresor B. TOURAEFF’ 


Ix the spring of 190 [acquired in Cairo the lower part of a statno of the late 
Persian or early Ptoiemaic period. In: tte type, Inseriptions and size, the statne resembles 
that of Hr? in the Vatican®: [Dt was a naophorous statue, os may be seen from the in- 
scription and the traces near the fracture. The main inscription, consisting of 24 vertical 
lines and covering the garment down to the feet, is nearly intact, aly a few hieroglyphs 
at the bottom being missing. Besides this inseription, a tentative translation of which is 
given below, thare ism list of titles and ancestors im six incomplete vertical lince on the 
support behind. These inscriptions are somewhat diffienlt to translate, as they contain 
many nmtisual words and tare expressions, The owner wag a priest of the Mnevis bull at 
Heliopolis, and the texts aro of interest, for the study of the Heliopolitan doctrine and enlt. 

The following is a rendering of the mam inseription, beginning from the middie. 
A, moning from middle of front to oaght of statue (Plates XXTM, XATV) — 
"(1) The god é-father-n-the-horizon © Anh-Pemtk, called “Anh-Mr-we, born of the matron 
Hathor-Nwbet, devoted to her Mushand, mistress of loveliness, aueet tu lower Ae sya — 
(2) O my lord Harakte, father of the fathers of all the gots! I support thy tneupe urith mg 
hands, and moyest thou exalt me above thy citizens’, for my heart has been full (3) of thee 
fru my tnrth until mow, TF enter into thy temple void of what 2 abomination to thee, and 
ney Aeort® calls to mind thy dwelling constantly and naetny tines, J uttered(?) sentences(?) 
white J wees dofending(?) (4) him®. LE have lauded thy soul in my praises continually. J did. 
truth in thy hse. There was no dapciency of thy fortune and J entrusted it to the future 
generations of the temple; (5).20 that my nome shall be on their lye because of my continual 
cares...from things? made for them The wh and br-ntr priests of the house gi thee 
thanks as remuneration (6) in thy presence, O lord of the gods! J spend my old age before 
thee, dor what i pleasing to thy ka at thy anguat dwelling, (bringing) all good things for 
the quds, similar to thee, and for men*® Moy my burial (7) be ow beautiful one after an old 
age; may my children be beste se, 
| Profesor Toumeif writes froin Potrograd to say thit le Lopes bo print the full Wiorwhrphie text aff 
this #iatoo in some enbeoquent number of the Journal.—Ko, 


* Published by me, Zelichriyt fiir dgyptiscie Spracke, rol. xovi (1000), pp. T4+7. 
2“ Moovis lives," a imme wpecially befitting o priest of Mnevie, of. Ti, 4 


4 CE Fatiom Of, recto 1—2 [loa aL, pL 76). +O VSh- Oye 
# Magioally 1 TRG ES as in 0, 8 1S Hyet pe 
ior 6FP bed ee FE | 
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“0 my tord Harable, self-created, creator of heaven, Phoenix abiding therein alroaye ! 
(3) Remember what I have done. Lo, I have entered into Uy presenbe with fear i my heart 
~ because af the [goddess] who uw upon thee': to, J qe torwurds her at the feast of the sith iy ; 
T utter praises to her (9) and propitiate her by means af sentences*; watt her Majesty: be 
gracious ta me iecording to the power of my voice, anid may she approsoh thy Majesty 
rejoicing, and mayest then le gtad, contemplating (10) her beanty and give sacrifices to the 
gods and offerings to. the deceased on the day when thou art feasting tu her honour andl until 
new. (ive long duration ta my house, (grunt) my children (11) to stay therein, and may 
their hearts be rghteois ond in accordance with thy will, stable in gratitude to thee, itd 
muy the worthy ones Hoe whe do not aay: *O (that it were groen us) about any hand of 
property, (12) and may they transfer their property as inheritance to their children, doing 
what is loved by the Majesty of Re for ever.” 


B, from midille of front to left of statue (Plites XXUL, XXV):— 


“(1) O my lord, Harakte, crentor of life of the goda and men, may my soul be a fieing 
oe in Hrt-ntr, that f may breathe the worth wind which comes forth from thee, (2) I make 
saerifices which are put upon thy altar. Give strength to my name within the Dwit', for 
thy boty ix heuwlthy and there is no detriment (?) in thy house, and I have not tranagressed 
(3) thy procession. I have neglected none af thy feasts, which [it was necessary] tu celebrate, 
I heave not followed (the inetination of) my heart on the duy of the 'Ploughing of the Earth’! 
! have not waited myself with the moluter(?) of thy will" 

"(4) O my lord, Osiris Mnems, This is what T say and this te. what £ do in the presence 
of my gods Tom thy sland, excellent of heart, following thy ka,......thy fear into (5) my 
Aeurt. Jn this [respect] there was found nosin in me, Remember the fair time which I 
spent in thy Pure Abode: J spent all day and slept not at night (6) carrying ull bind of 
things of the Pure Abode in thy treasury,.....unti the coming of the day af (thy) ascent to 
heaven", I imew that nobody af thom(?) winded be found (7) therein, for all was town with 
sorrow theavghmd the earth I entered jnto the holy abode on the day of the ascent ta 
heaven sid served (!) 9a (8) the hald(?) thinking that the heucen" of the great god im ITeliopolia 

} The crown: | - 
* Alludes to woch byrne a= thoes of the Moscow papyrus poblished by Profresor Erman: 


Rare reece at a) ap 


tA sitnilar wist\ ie here exprosual to that which forms the subject of the “Second Book of Breathings” 
(ue mn oom fourinad"). 

The ritmal virtue, which wild naturally be dwell of) in the inecription ote priest. The details 
aro wot clas, The “body” ia perhaps the Image. Thin fonat of (ls “Ploughing" is foaquently anaptionad : 
ef. Braoosc, fA Garis Myateriom vou Teatyru, ii Zeitechrift Au Hgyptioke Sprecke, vol xix (1881), 
pp. FO—aL, OF. 

* “Sona,” 

"The place vf embalming of the Aple-tulls, rapiyels, soa Sriece_eere in QciweuL,-Aererattone of 
Saggrea, mt, 124. 1h is probable that the significnnes is-here the same, relating to Mnovis, the death of 
whith ts apie of ferthiar en. 

* The usual expression for Uie dewth of sacra) animale. Bet toy Faresian article, “An insunption of 
He Roman perio concerning the nacred Wl’ in) Momumunts of the Museum vf sete Stover, pp 119-185, 

© The oiling | | : 
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ws similar fo fim in all essence andl in respect of all the furniture, I trusted ta the 
treasurer o7 the god...(8) for the performance of their rites concerning that which is to be 
done by Anulis' every day tn accordance with the scripture, that this god may come in 
peace..{10) that this path may be renewed in the stored place tn its integrity and felicity. 
May I nequire beatituds, following my ka wlan passing (11) into Hrt-ntr, may my children 
be at the foot oy my seat, may iny burial be quod after a very old age. May the (12) 
descendant say: ‘He who ix serving thy Majesty is acquiring beatitule. ~ 


ie, onbalming, The ordinances: for this rte are rofarred to here. 
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ERARY PAPYRUS OF ‘ENKHEFENKHONS 
By AYLWARD M. BLACKMAN, MLA. 


Tx March 1013 the Rev. Vivian E Skrine, lector of Itchen Stoke, Alresford, Hants, 
presented to the Bodleian Library at Oxford a oumber of Egyptian papyri which hind 
been purchased in Egypt by his brother-in-lew, Colonel Vivian, shortly after the battle 
of Tell el-Kebir; they are at the present time kept in a wooden box labelled WS. Egypt. 
“4(P), Among them is the funerary papyrus of a certain “inkhefenkhons (Gr, Xaro- 
yaveors), Which the authorities of the Bodleian have kindly permitted me to publiah- 
CEnkhefenkhons was a" god's father (it wir) of Amonrasinther,” and an “engraver of tho 
House of Amin”; his father Amenope te among other things entitled “Opener of the 
doors of heaven in Karnak,” a title often borne by the High Priest of the Theban-Amin (see 
below p, 125,0.8). The papyrus, which apparently is complete, measures 49] x 04 inches, 
There ins blank margin of 2) inches at the right end, } inch at the left end, 4 inch ab the 
tap, and finch at the bottom. The papyrus has been broken in half and is now mounted 
on two sheets of stiff white paper; there is mo writing on the back. A. 

The careful but rather stilted manner of writing and the style of the illestrigians 
(see Pla XXVI—XXVITD, as well as the linguistic poculiarities and subject-matter of. 
the texts, are, se Mr Griffith thinks, suggestive of the Saitic period. The titles of “Enkhof. 
enkhons andl of his father indi¢ate that the papyrns comes from the Theban necropolis. 

The greater part of the papyrus is occupied by a series of representations suel) as 
are found in copies of the “Book of hii who is in the Tai" (ag. Laxzoxn, Domicile 
des Esprits [Papyrus da Muséq de Turin; Paris, 1879), Pl TI—VIT; Maxterre, Les 
Papyrus Equptiens du Musée de Boulay, Pl 40—44). a 

At the right end of the top Tegister (PL XXXVI), “adoring the lord of the Tai,” 
ia the bad of “Enkhefenkhons, next to which, seated each upon a little mound of sand or 
marth, are two gent, the one with a nmeus-enringed disk in place of a head (ef. Boner, 
The Kgyphon Heaven ond Hell, p. 210), and the other with an wss’s head, drawn full 
face. In front of these are «a human anid a enocodile-headed genius—the foremost of 
whom ie labelled “the lord Sokar"—both squatting on the ground and holding a knife 
(of. Navite, Todtenbuch, vol, 1, Pls. XXIX, XXX). Anubis sits in front of them 


' Sines writter thie article | ave coq arrows two torch, published by Mo Chassinat in Bulletin vy 
Pinstitut froigos &f Archedogie orivatals, vol, *) pi 17h #, whieh in many tespacts pesemble thos of oni 
PATER hey ae. ween pct the Td oF wncttin sabia M, Chaasbe, on shee yrottra of vanons thetaite all 
the docornbion, assigns ‘to the 'Twentyseconl Drnasty. Like our papyra, this coffin altnnst oartain! 
comes from the Theban nocropalia | | f oertainty 
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grasping a snake. Next to him is a long row of standing divinities, holding wifs-seeptres 
antl symibiois of life. They are-—a god with human head; Nephthya: a hawk-headed 
gol; Isis; an ithyphallie god, with # nraeus on his forchead and a heron on his head, 
behind wham iv 2 goddess with ane hand wpraised in the attitude of protection or 
adoratian : a ram-headed god; a lion-headed goddess; a hawk-headed god; Thoth; 
a god with human head; lastly a musomy, labelled "the great god, the lord of the Tei," 
who ‘stands within the coils of a snake, and before whom are four headless man with 
their arma tied IWehind their hacks, ef Lerénune, Hypogées royaur de Thebes, val, 1H, 
Pils. IX, X; Guitmaxr, Tombeau de Hamets LY, Pl XXIX; Enmay, Hunedbook of 
Egyptian Religion, po U0, Bupex, The Ayyptian Aeawen and Heil, t, p. 144.. The. 
iiummy with the snake and the headless figures belong to the seventh division of 
the Tei (sce Benge, dhid,; Eewan, ibd.) The adjacent winged serpent with haman 
legs and the accompanying divinity belong to the eleventh division (BUDGE, op, at,” 
p. 242: of Lanzone, op. eit, Pl O11, register 1) Mannerre, op. cit, Pl 44) I can find 
no other example of the boat contaming the fish and ape. The fish seems to be the 
mythological inf-fish, for references te which see Bopar, Book of the Dead, p, 3, |. 1, 
fe 4, |. 8. aml p. 44. Lh 

Register 2 and the right end of register 3 (the reat of this register i lefh blank) 
depict events that take place in the twelfth diviskm of the Tei The ean-gol, rom- 
lwaded and protected by an encircling snake, stands with his attendant. divinities im 
a boat, whieh ts being dragwed by pods," the crew (ist) of the pod,” towards a serpent, 
through whose body the boat and its occupants have lo pass. Behind the boat are 
eight gods holding paddles, The taale and female figures in the bottom register are 
evidently the gods and goddesses who praise Ré* at dawn, just before he emerges from 
the underworld. With the whole series of figures in these two lower registers of: 
LaNzone, op. cif, Pla. V, VI; Magterre, op, cit, Pls. 40, 41; Bevan, The Koyptian 
Hewreen ond Hell, vol 1, pp. 250—260; see also Eeaan, op. cit, po LL. 

At the right end of register 2 and 4 the new-born san, his head) sormonnted by 
‘a beetie, ia seen emerging from: the Tai, wherein lies hia disearded corpse (cf. LANZONE, 
op. eat, PL VIL; Mannerre, op. of, Tl 40; Buber, op, mt, p 277; see Eras, op, eit, 

111). 

5 There are four different texte (addresses to Various slivinities) in this papyrus. 
Text Lat the right end (PL XXXVI), consists of 14 columns of large and carefully formed 
signa Tests IT and [1 (Pis. XXVI—XXVIDM) wccompany the first and second register 
respectively of tha mythological scones desoribed above; but the sanbject-matter af 
neither text bears any relation to the figures above which it is written ‘The sipnis 
in these two texts are sninller than those m LL Teat IV (PL XXVITD) ocoupies 15 
colimmeat the left end of the papyrus: the signs are of the sume character as those in 1 

Text LL At the night end of the papyrus (PL XXVIj-— 

“(1) Grace granted by the hing, Ret-Herakhte-Atin, Lord of the Great House, the Great 
Ennead of gods who ore in Aherteha, may they grant that thow embark in. the Namt-boat 
fo cool thyself), that thou woyage (2) within at im its festive! Ta the region of the Phrtyree*; 

' For 7 ine’ £h see Exwax, Granm?, $2 307, 308, 2: 27 


* The Phr-cree at Abydos grow above tho gmve of Osins and was the manifestation of bia contiiged 
lif and perpetan! rejnvenation, we Seniren, Zntahrift fur dgppteeche Spracks, vol. xn, pp: 107-105 


a 
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that thow worship Osiris, that thow receive iis offering; that thou purify thyself among™ the 
Westerners, (3) thow being une justified* in front of * their Great House, their people—therr 
heartls) are glid* before thee; that a garland be tied for thee (4) about (iit, wate") thy week 
on: the duy of the Wig-festival, that thy nume be called af the siath-lay Festival mnt the 
festival of the half-month, celebrated for thee throughout eternity (fr-ht hniy tt; (6) that thon 
behold Rel when he ascends; Atum when he sete; that thou unite winlh® the atcellont(?) 
souls (!), the.....openingy for thee the ways, (6) without there being any resteatit (2) upon thy 
legs; that thow come forth and goin with glad heart, struling® to the sacred* places, entering 
in upon tha god awithout being held back*; that toa join with (7) the Servants of Horus; 
thet thou be in health and contentment tu the bout af the evening aun, Uy freirt being 
glad ya the boat of the morning aun; that thon see the wolur disk when he shines upon 
the mounting, (8) when Aig hight illwmines thy cavern, and that he may be wpon thy breast; 
‘that the Barth give iis hands to receive thee, that the West make obeisance before thee 
(efiv, WL 1S, 14); viet thy vessel flourish, (0) that thy spivut (kh lth) become hoatific (7 Wh), 
that thy fsurt Mee for ever, thou being made durable uithant decuying; Het thon serve 
the gad entirely alune(!)", like him whe strides to his followers" (Le. Owrisi!); that 10) the 
bolts af the doar (abt) be opened for thee, thow striding on to the stream at its source®, 
in order that thaw mayest drink water in front of the Nemt-bout tm its festival of the 
region of the Ple-tree; thot there be given to thee (11) their (ae) bread, lwer, Mesh, anil fowl; 
the! thy body recetve thread and eloth from the hands of the Two Sisters; thot thou 


of. JONKER, Uétterdubred her das Abatow, pe OL, ard Biackwan, fowrmal, of Egyption Archaulogy, wal, 1; 
p- 34. Cf alan below, p. 127, mt Yor the fostival-of the regia of the fby-tree and the participation 
of tie Miwt-boas: thortin, see aso Sinden, Orato Deakeoine ale wittleres Reiohe, hom 20084, SRD, 
yh Seng, Urbendes, iv, yp 8 IL (a—IT > of, wind Baenasten, Meeords, vol, ty, F3 1080, 1023. 






HA, aco Siren, Uraiiam. dar Dévakarcterie, $210, p. ie 

tle be ete Ute ee oun one justified.” The -writtige = = =, Der Gardinar 
tolls me, is mach thove frequent, lint weféie does Guone, 

1 rip; ch porlunpe rip a, Zobel fiir dgyptiack= Sprache, vol anti, pp. 28, ‘The 
feriting &) 0] ocuure agaty tn ty, 1,5. “The runing tot for $e) | in early lites, Dr Oardinar 
iwerta, in quite wertally wrong: the fhet that it alone survives in Coptin proves little 
of. prty mil ih, 

>] hen been wrongiy inserted by the seribe Wefore [) the verb Ar boa ayy intrank 

+ The veal a i are indistinct tn the photoyrapl ; | 
hase = A Ie NG a 

‘Uy, Gertenpa 3 bpin, Roal of the Demd, yp, Ls! Por the t renwiny of aigua sen 
du)potlig unk. 
, Y Head tataty, paando- participle, Zod pers. «ing, 
4 Porkupes * hig * © rained ip, ane Fu 0En, eritechrisi fir el sryyat oh Apres. vel LE py, oth 
' Na ite ie probally a mistake for np alilt, for which see Ganpixen, Zeitecdrizt file Agyptixche 
Sprache val. XV, pe Fe, GL. 
“Of Ganniven, Zatecheift fie aggtieke Sprache, vol. xevni, p46, 625, 
 oete @ ote /, 
Ht That possalily, deapite the spelling a fT, col, #0, have; nad wiluiwhure ‘ity thitn tewty fa 
te he reel tit, ‘Tet, i view of bh WL, col SF whint ean atily te read olfe, 
i thi (aie) for bhi, Them an eee tr oomect ster, Elephantine. tle tradlilununl eowene of thn 
Nile, with BM, nmdlerlic thie trata mpelling | 
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be interred (in) the torly that thou hast madet, thy son being ¢n* thy place (12) Hix son. the 
god's father* of Amin, Gar, true of voice, saith*; “Thou artim the earth, Who returns 
when he hath bean received’ upon the road trodden by alt mankind! (U4) Alt thy people 
ure croushing (nw) before Uhee with eurth on their heads, their eyes" piled with ther tears. 
The god's father of Armonrasdnther, the engraver (V4) of tet Honsa of Amtin, CEnkhey- 


enkhons (Xaroyevors) true of ceice, son of the gods father of Amiin, Opener of the 


doors of Heaven in. Karnak, Over the mysteries of Hewcen', Engraver of the House of 
Alurtin, Amendpe, trie (of rotce).” 


Texr I. Above the top row of figures (Pla. XXVI—XX VITT):— 

“As your futher shines every day, ax heaven abides upon ite supports, ax the reer 
flows north every day, (3). as the lind abides under your guidance, your marvels(!) travelling 
back to the Te, without diminution” Hrroughout the londs (lbw), sa be ye gracious unto 
me. Adv your offerings flourish and ye go foruerd(?) (10) to behold your father every dey, 
ao grant nto me a “coming forth unto the, ovice! incense, and ofl, without diminution 
for slernity, J dm your servant, the zon of pour servant, J act according as ye hie 
desired. (15) Grant that I huve power veer provisions” with you, that I wat (?) the food 
af your offering, that I reeerne bnt-bredd from your efore-house, (20) that your fibution he 
poured out for me as (for) the Servants of Horus; that I proceed to the NSmmit-load waito 
you", and behold those who are in (25) the pylon (sbht); that there be brought wate me" 
things upon your alter an the halfmonth™(7) festival of the West (tmy wrt); that I reoetve 


1 Reading » frtwd eee Enemas, Greme!, 3 546, , 

4 For ¢ “in” st Jusenn, op. et, § UN, debe? le the nect line shold perhaps be rondered 
‘thon art Landed"! 

2 Sen Ginnisht, Zeibebrif fir iigyptische Sprecke, vol. xuvir, p. Otfe); Boncn arnt, Per dgypiiecta 
Titel. " Vator cea Gottea™ iti Berichte der philotogiech-Aiacorvschen Klasse cer kin, wichsischen Gemtlachuyt 
ee WVisewschoyten ov Leipaiy, vol, LV 

1 The following signa are indiwtinet jn the photograph: | 

i "5 aes \\ = | | a 

a (Or, eisai as Mr Griffith hoe sugested) to we, we slolil renidor “wlin returns fran that 
poerption (reading sige pf) upot the roal ee?" For the sane seaitimont compare DaeAetED, Deenlopmane 
of Hehigin ind Thonght ta Ancient Egypt, pp. 183, 187. 

* See Butason, Worterh.. Saped., p. 1b 

T The following signe are indistinen in the photograph; 


i, = | “ae —o * a 8 )—>> ,424., =r ut 2 
= oy Mla geen Sra | Bee et eee = 
PA tithe: frequently berne by the High Priest of Amu, ace Waesmiwakt, Die MHolenprieater olay 
Ama, na T “his tithe counet have been exolusively applied to the High Privst; if it had bean, 
Atoniyse winild ot Love Teen «ivi “Engraver of the Hose of Amin,” ner woold hie principal Lith, 
that of dur-vifr tow a hin, “Firet Prophet of Aman,” have been omitted. _For other instances of the 
bitte ten: ‘hey apt eee Leona, Gullytinde Pinetiny franco of Arckdotogie ortontafe vol, amy p22. - 

* Reading Ary el(tt) pr, wee WHERAINBEE, op. cit, p, 27,5 fy, 

" See Ganpinna, Votes on the Story of Srimahe, po ML. 

 Baoascu, Werterh, Suppl, p. GLa 

it Jie, see MAKoW, fatehel fee doyptuehe Sprache wk sav, p18, pole a7, 


DB rma ene 2 fen S, paces ah 


1 Reading gey-a 
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snw-bread uf what comes forth in the presence (80) on the day and night of the foust 
Hiek ct: duit T journey (ff ped-t) to the mysterious Tei" on the diy of the Wig- 
festival : (35) iat theye'be tied for me a. wreath* of justification* on the say of the festival 
of Sokar; that my name be called am the sinthday festival, (40) thé festival of the habf- 
month and on the day of concluding (TY the fextioul. Grant that J de according you 
da, Ye shull not consign tne) to an evil condition. Do ye piake excellant my mummy 
(sth) in the necropolis.—a. goorlly interment such as ye apford’, Do ye mute excellent (45) the 
burial against(?) thone that we in my body. do ye keep off the worm from my curpae. 
May I go in und (50) conve out to beliold the sulay disk. May I follow Ki-btp? in hes 
modes uf being; do ye grant the hght" thereof (N) upon my mummy, (55) my fomd not 
being destroyed. May the solar disk shing upon my breast, may ile rays Wlumine my 
cavern in (00) the Broad Hall of Righteousness......(7) May J waite with the excellent souls, 
Dam het who gave oter Apdp nto his slaccghter-Mock on the doy of (65) cutting off Ais head; 
Soltimot musters hie body, the fleme-yoddess devours his flea” Ret meets with (ite ‘ww 
for’) _fanonring wind arid traverses the two heavens ; (70) the crew of the bout (uti?) shout 
fur joy, the Unweariad Ones anull, exult, (75) the Indestructibles hald featival every day. 
The Osiris, the god's father af Amoinrasonther, tha engraver of the House of Amin, 
Chnkhefenkhona, tree of nace, witithe wnle the Greit Ennead of gods, unto those who are: 
in heathen, unto those who are in (80) the Tei: ‘May J proceed” upon the omurse (lak) of 
your lake, may Tobe the companton af your servantts). Muay I stend up to uml [ike 
those whoare (alive) on earth. May I breathe the wind (85) that issues from jeu, the north 
wind that tsenes Ufrom) Nut. May imbibe" (1) the water whence ye tezued, upon the 
brink™ of the luke of Horus, that ney son (hit) may be dimne, my apart (ikh) beatified" ” 

‘Texr IIL. Above second me-of figures (Ms XXVI—XXVUOT)-— 

 Oginve Khentomenthes, euler of Etoraity, lord uf Beerlastingness, in the potest af the 
TH. The god's father of (5) Amourasdnther, the engraver of the House of Amin, CRukhef- 


1 The text wrongly tins pa ee For Hide), which owt mean “Come down unto me"— 


Sir Gieiffith augeests that Miner are poeaihity the opering works of a dime in honour oof tho stoma Uhiris-— 
wee: Husamren, Meoords, 1, § 746, 0, 3 35. 

& Sen ubowe, jo 2a, ow 12. | 

+ oe UY itast bo a nilitake for Cy Cy 

The signa composing dra look vory arch Ihoe ie! ef, JURKEM, op elt, $30) Riagemas, 
Hock Tombs of Mere, ol 1, pp. 24, 6p Ra a De Por the “wreath of jastification,” see Daviesanpivee, 
Tom) af Avemondit, ji P11, with t. a 

© For Ad) Ab woe Baulosce, Worterd., pp lls. 

‘Tor # didn) se Eawan, Gromm’, 3 Am Le 

* Kititp vocurs in Book uf the Dhad, ch. 194, see Leraive, Thodfenfuch, WL Si. bo 

* Soo Eunos, Warterd,, jp 325 | i 

* "The following signe are Hulietineh by the pbutograph - 


(pale |e 


ie >) Vi AYR ia doubtless w mistake for wuts, 
-- @ 70 


“For ! cme Ravens, Wieters, p 1007, 
roe DEF 


iF fod for 4 recent rendering of the prasmayn quoted | 
iy Bacakon, ase Huriered, Derelopment of falipion and Thewgit in Aneasut, Rgypt, yx BH. ; 
@ Sort ia for ak ® Reading alike dfpe Soe abore py 124, a FZ 
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enkhons, true of vows, saith: “L adore Re (10) in the evening boat, I appeaea Ree in the 
mornin heat J praise (15). Khentamenthes Osiris, lord of Kverlastingness, ohief of the 
neornpulig, ing of Upper ud Lower Baypt, ruler af EBternaty, sonercign, Arata of 
gods, (20) divine being in the Thinite nome (T3-wr), great of inarecls in the House of the 
Prince in On, lord of might in the widest of (25) the Mendesian nome, mysterious of form 
in the womb of his mother, great of powers (smu) in Upper and Lower Egypt, unier 
whose guidance are all the nomes, (30) to whose beautiful face his mother lows obeisinee, 
wham the gods qned quddesses worship, great Iny within the nome of the n&r-tree! (35), vn 
this his nameof Oviris tw Neref. [do humaye (40) to the mysterious lady, I worship the 
lady of the West, the great. House of Gold, who fashions the beauty (45) «and jrits tugethant?) 
the seed uf the gods. T adore® Anubis, lard of the necropolis, (50) great of mystery, whi 
presides pver the Jackal nome*(T), in this his nama of Mysterivus af Farm, (55) who. ts i 
the midst of the Cerastes-Mountain nome’ 0 Ennead af gods of Upper and Lower 
Egypt, of the West and East, who are in heaven, in earth, in the TA, Great Ennead af gods 
who ave in the necropotes, (G0) the Unwearted Ones murgwify you, the Imperishable (G5) Unex 
content yout, the offerings are established for your ka(s) throughout Upper end Lower 
Magy pl, the Nile aeerflowe at las seetson, (70) aupplying with wetuals your tivo (7) sanctuaries, 
heaven and earth, you ere, you are (sic)...” Tere the text abruptly ends. 


OF the siitenonts alent Csiris in Aibiorkiywe wat, un, 20, IL2—3 “Bar of Bat, frie mactiaall Indy 
reiting in Hnes; excellent of pratie In the wfrtrea which caine inte extvtenee tao Life anpe Ibe beet 
(Apr renee hie” ‘This and other passage: (Barcecnt, (et, geogr, je 314) aeeotinte the efr-tooe with 
Hints (Herakloupolie Mogna), (ne pressige qiwtel by Rarcace fop, cit, p. $16) states that this tree 
was aitnated north-eiwh of Noref, the necropolis of that city (Gaabow, Mrbunton, v, German tranelatioti, 
yd, nT) The fact that the lvwedeterminativa in our text iv placed upon a perch sugeeste that 


ibis ae homesign, The XX aol XXIet nemes of Upper Egypt, originally one nome, both hud as 
their badge o ieee, which la comtonly read sa tm; there scenia to bo po instance of the free-sign 
heing wpelt out. Now Hnds, in whose neighbourhood grow the wér-tron was the capital of the XXth 
nome. Lt lt quite-natural that the sacred tree, thet grew in of mar the chief owt or mpme, 
ahould foray than nome's badge, Should we, thorefore, read the hedge of the XXith and XX Tet 
Upper Egyptian nome a» afr, we Niwhenwy wishes bo alo (2eiteler/t file Wguptiaoha Sproche, 
yok i, pp. 78, 70) ) ‘This wigwestion is supported by the fet that the top of the tree-dign in 
our test 14 snermded ‘by what looks Ike a fillet (soe adjotming ent), but whieh muy ho 
a degradation of the flower which depanide from the tree ina 1 Vth Dynsaty and other examples 
of the eublem of the XXth Upper Egyptian como (ace Newwenny, op. ot, po 75} 

+ Th House of Gold i the seulptor’s workshop (see Davits-Gauntxmn, Tomb of amemmutdt, pp. 38, 
ii Ly hore, apporently, personified pam goddexs ‘The phrase “faskion the beauty” afteu. scour in 
gonnection with the making of statues of divinities, «g. Nagaeren, Meoords, 1, 2704, For the use of” 
te in this context ¢7f, porhape Smrwme, Uyrieitewterte, 5105 6, 1DGNd, 16Nb, Mr Griffith Nas diiwn 
my attention t+ the combination ¢¢yrt in late proper hans, ag, Zedatprt (LIseLEIR, Nansen tbrtert., 
L1G, 235), enverprt (1, op. eit, 2450; and uf alee 2850; 2417). Tt waa evidently thought that, 
aw the greddeat eaustructed the belies of the goda, so in like wianner she would reconstitute the 





es 


Be autiei. 

The AVittHh Upper Egyptian nome: 

4 Tho AUth Upper Egyptian wore. It should be moted jn thin contectian that Henk, ruler of 
thie nome iv the Vih Dynasty, recordé as an example of hiw plety the fact that he “ented the jackals 
of the moontain”™ (Snrnn, Ucheadsn, i, p. 17, Davis, Deir ef-felediri, vol il, p. So) see ale» Haasren, 
Aocurds, 1, 42 980, 241, and expecially hie remarks in fortnote c), a 

Journ. of Egypt: Arch 1v, iT 
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Text TV. At the left end of the papyrus (Pl X AVI) — 
“(1) (1) udere’ you with those who adore, J exalt(f) you im your werent” tre flaunt 


and garth Do ye grant that T go dowu in front of (2) the pool of Metet?, that I drink 
upon the brink af the flood; that L behold Hae when he viseth and Atom when he setteth ; 
that I wnite (3) with the stars of Nut; that I discern’ the mysterious powers (} shim) ; 
that I may see those who are ww the firmonment®, J heing one of the followers of 
Horus; (4) that I may joim him who ie in the evening boat (of the sun), that hig tight 
my shine wpun my corpse, so that he may dispel evil from me; that J may fe 


his (5) attendant in the great Nimt-Lout on the day of the Wig-feastival; that my name fe 


called when he is praised; that my head* be crowned with (8) justification; that F enter 
into and come forth from his chapel (Pahd).....(%) that F come forth upon the balance, 
the plummet (7) being exact; that (1) be attached to the subjects’ of Sokar; that I te 


justified before the Judicial Council of Memphis", without there being wrath’ against me; 


that (8) onions (hcl) be tied about my neck; that sand be offered unto me; thet I he 
arrayed in the work of Tait, that ia my cloth: spon the henele (9) of the two (?) crocodile 
qoidilesgeg™ : that DT reat Oy the necropolis (igrt) nag wate (r Avan?) the treo qorldlesses 
of Righteousness (!), ane that there be w portion of mine in the Fietd of Barw; (10) that 
{ support the mfh:bout (uf Sukur)" under the great god on his day af the wrt by the 
wall: that £...47) in his form, ond that T uate (11) with his followers; that I have 
control over the food of his ka; that I embrace hiv ko tn TetConkh; that my head 
he orowned unth eyperus; thet (12) thy (sic) da make tibation (3faf) unto me; that I 
encumpass the Wall” with Sokar, f hetng one of hie people (ist); that I be satisfied 
with the bread (haf) of Him who ie South of hie Wall; thatT unite with (13) the excellent 
souls, walking about Mak"; that J rest upon my corpoe; that [ join the Soul tu the 
midst af his tw*; that the Barth give ina hands to receive (14) me, while the West does 


' Tho following signa are indistinct tn the photograph : «om _ x Reh ‘i 

> Reading ffl (t) ov w Mitte For Mi “anarvel™ and dtr “churacter” eo Cannosnn’s pole in 
ddmontin, p. 22 . 

Be Gavpiw, Urbwndien, v, p23 For rity “im fromt of" ane p. 124) a 

) For examples of the use of the rare word fo “discern” see GAmoENuR, Jelinonitions, p. 81. 

Seo Bavoson, Morterh, Suppl, p 107s. 

* ap; seo above, p. 124, mo 


+ In view of the sriting =i Mr Griifith wggests the rendering “that (1) bo attached ns 
a milject of Soker.” a 

* Jade Tit. “the Walls.” ese Seruz, Unreranchonyes, 3,.p. 133 ff. 

* Soe Ganpinna, Voter on Ue Story of Sinwhe, p. 67. In our possage few ia cdnatrmeted with dr 
inetd of with mw a in the example mted by Gannim, for, evi, 

4 This wat done for the dead and aber for Oviriy on the 25th day of Khoiuk (ane -Pemionen, 
Katenderinathrifien, PL 30, ole 42-3) Navnect, Worierd,, p 295; of Lncnarx, Stato of Statuettes, 
hes 43723, 0) lu Lower Nubia ain! Upper Egypt, at the present ay, the peesante favton an anion to 
the himee-door on the faeitival of Yam ee-Vaeim, whieh correyponds tu-our Easter Monday, 

U Se porhapa Shéew(7l); wee Lasxoxn, Dinionurio di Mitelagia Foie, po LE 

4 See Baoosen, fhot. Geogr, pp. W1i-4; Levi, Voorhwlario, p 208. 

Y Seo Bangsom, op. cit, poof; fb. Wortert. Suppl, p. 70, 

Ges Savae, VaternacAw agen, a, f. (393i 

* Por Me yee Boots, Book of the Dent, pp 68, 6T=oh. 17, IL bat, 125 (Pap. Any, 

See Guarow, Crbewden, vy, p. d= German translation, pp. 21, 22, ; 
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orm indestructible..... (LE) my promsion (?) from 
a the Broad Hall of Osiris, The god's father 








obeisance Before mas te may a form 
of Afmonrasonther}. oi 

The'fallowing: portions of the four texts are in red ink >— 

I, Cols, 3—5; nistw mek to middle of Greak in eal 5. Cols 8—A: Aabptakt to 
ek. Col. 12: ahf to ssp puf. Col, 18: iéntrn, Col, 14: a to Coy Not, 

IT, Cols 22—24: wd? tohr-in Cola 42—43; ip-d to middle of ema. Cola T8—B4- 
dd f to pein tpi 

MI, Cols, 1—8: Walr—ddy Cols. 4247: dwht to suffi, Cols. 59—65: swrtn 

tar Peamtershs 
IV, Cola 1I—2+ didi). am tome. Cols 56: me Arw: ta m¥-hrw, Cols, 11—12; 


m Fret to plesk Col. 12+ for Auf te onde ine 
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THE TOMB OF RAMESSES IV AND THE TORIN 
PLAN OF A ROYAL TOMB 


By HOWARD CARTER axp ALAN H. GARDINER 


Josr fifty years have olapea! since Richard Lepsius made known to the learned 
World @ contemporary plan of one of the royal tombe at Thebes, discovered by him 
muong the papyrus treasures of the Turin Museum’ Even at that time tiost of the 
tombs of tha Nineteenth and Twentieth Dynasties ot Bilan ol-Molik were well knowi, 
ant! Ue plains of a umber of them hal been publishel in the tomes commenmornting 
Napoleon's expedition te Egypt. Searching among these, Lepsins was not long m 
establishing the feet that the Twin, plan recorded the dimensions. of the teml of 
Ramesses [V. That tomb had been visited and messured by Povocket as early as 1737, 
wn hal served Champollion ax a lodging, deseribed by him. as " princely,” on his seeand 
visit to Thebes, Nevertheless, ny detailed messurements were available when Lepsius 
wrote his memoir, and such verifications as he was able to make were based on the 
Hone too trustworthy authorty of the Hessription. In 1878 Chabas printed an estay in 
Which he corrected und improved opon tmany of Lepsina’ renderings of the hieratic 
legends: on the papyrus’, but he too lacked any further evidence as to the dimensions 
of the original tomb About the same time, hownver, appeared a new survey by Mariette’, 
who seem to have planned a new study of the papyrus and of the problems ¢ maseted] 
with it. Nothing came of this, as of a many other of Mariette’s projects; and it was nut 
nti! 1884 that the subject was agnin brwched by Lepsius, who thus, in ome of the dust 
articles lio wrote, roturned ton theme that liad interested tim some seventeen years earlier": 
This was the first, and has remained the sole, attempt tocutiliae Mianette's iaaremeanta, 
Sinee then the Tarim plan has stunbered in w peaceful ublivion, despite all the interest 
aut lahour recently expanded on the tombs of Bibin «|-Moltk. Nor teat Rees ic ‘Giger 
im iis respect from the yout majority of the papyri in the collootion. of arin, that sichast 





'R Lavaren, tirandptay wer Grube Rinse JV di ein Tortie Papyres: extrach fran: Abjaml- 
heuget der Hiniptichen Abudomin der Wiseumhayton re Harlin, 1867, ao ee 

= Pocontan, Description af tha Boat (743), vol, 1, es OF-9, with FM, XT. 

| irene de PEggptt! Awtiquité,, vol, 1, PL 79, Figs. 7 and 8, 

Fa Custos, Sar we glow covption dam tabere prowl & Thibes i Wr Brn Serra. 
kind series; oil ity py 175 802: ae we royal & Thiber, in Milanges Bayptoloyiyuas, 
° Ai Manierre, Mon wnenta fNwers, PL 37 repridinoe) > We lof Liatdbare's x | a a 
of the tomb, Lew dfypagdes royiur cle Ties: tridaine dietsion, Tieuherw inf se lig oe pare 
nf the dnneles fw Mus (fwcmet, nubliatied ti 1880. See le Kemete TV, bong vol. avE 
= ki. Leraits, Chor oe Atenas hen Polietigreater Kinet FV, by Ea | oe as - 
val, 0) CLS), gp. 1, aes EN, hn Aettanlrt flr dgypticcha Sprache, 
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Of all repositories of Ramesside doetiments: it is symptomatic of the wast field which our 
scence covers, and of the fewness of the workers in it, that we have aa yet no critical 
study of the most famous of all Egyptian papyri, the royal canon of kings at Turin 

The present article is the result of collaboration at: distance; and, the manuseript 
not haymg been read by Mr Howard Carter, who nevertheless provided imteh of the 
materniie that went to its composition, ouy respwetive responsibility inast be explained 
m -aome iletail Shortly before Mr Carter's return to Thebes last wutumn, it occurred 
ty the writer to propose to him a joint investigation vf the problems conneoted with 
the ‘Turm plan. The writer had studied the original papyrus, not without profit, some 
eleven years previowsly; and particulur attention had been paid to the verso, which was 
foun to contain other, thitherto barely puticed, dimensions of 4 royal tomb, whence 
the question arose whether these wore mot further detaile of the toms of Ramesses Ly. 
Armed with a fall translation and a tracing of the papyrus, Mr Carter sen to work to 
control its uta anew, and no ample budget of ineasurenients and eommoents arrived frow 
him not Long age, the bulk of which, towether with hie now plan snd section, have heen 
incorporated in the present artich. Cooperation at a distance is pot the easiest af 
matters nowadays, and the writer of these pages has been obliged to avail himeelf 
more freely than he could have wished of Mr Carters permission to edit his contribution 
liberally. Tt ts hoped, however, that in all points where our opinions might differ the 
indivudnal responsibility of each lras been mace sufficmntly clear. 

The first two sections deal with the rezto ond the verso of the papyras anil are 
mainly philological; the final section compares the data of the papyrus with those: of 
the origmal tomb, and siates the eoneliisions that way be drawn 


I. Tre axero or ree Trrix Prawn (Pi, XXTX). 


The Turm papyros, though of consideralile sie, is a mere fragment, its present 
extreme measurements being 6)em,.in leigth and 245em in height. Au ¢xumination 
of the plan thawn on the recto (the side where the \ipper fibres are horizental, or rather, 

are at right angles to the sefides) showe that the wpper half is intact-as far-as it goes, 
iy that very little is priservedl Leola = thay long rtd ral nos of the tomb Wepiotord, 
Nobhing i# lost to the left, the papyrus having been buried with its emul rolled inwards 
and henee better protected than the beginning against damuge by accident or rough 
handling. The mteral testimony of the hienttic lewends, os well na: comparison with 
the original tomb, proves that three corridors similar to that tarked W have com pletely 
perished on the right) from thia it can be computed thal the papyrus may have originally 
measure! about a tnotre ant a half long, by a height of sore £5 em. 

‘Beforo describing the rerso and the texts written mpon it we shall dea! completely 
with the tating and the inseriptions on the recto, leaving however the questions of 
tneasurement involved to be diseased in a later part of this article, Lepsius mukes 
some apt remarks On the oxecution of the plan, bub as they are mixed i with #tate- 
nents af tore questionable value jt ha» heen thought better to repeat them here than 
to give a mere reference to the orginal treatise. 

The tillside in which the tomb was ent is symbolized ly « brownish surfs 
eoverod with a multitude of bead-like dots arranged in oblique parulted lines alternately 
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red am) black—a conventional mode of representation recalling our modern device of 
hatching, ‘Tho red contour-line bordering the brownish ground roughly follows’ tie 
outward extension of the tomb-chanibers, and at the leh, where these cml, turns down- 
ward parallel to, and at a discreet distance from, the back wall of the tmermoat room. 
The same twethod of depiction may possibly have heen retained for the lower portion of 
the plan, in which case the tomb will have appeared to acchipy the centre of an irregular 
and quite conventionally shaped mountain, A priferable allertustive, however, is to sup. 
pose thats borizontal base-line rmnning well below the chambers of the plan represented the 
actual botton of the mountain, 30 that the mountain will have been exhibited in elevation, 
thigh the tomb excavated in it is shown in ground-plan; we shall have occasion, when 
speaking of the doors, ta point owt a sunilar blending of the two wechods of drawing. 
Another plan of a-royul towh, rightly identified by M. Dareasy is the tomb of Ramesses [X, 
hus been discovered on a large fragment of limestone now in the Cairo Museum?: but in 
that waa no athurpt hint been tmmle to conder the hillside, The best analogy for the 
convention adopted in the Torin plan isto be found in the hunting scenes of Thebay sand! 
other tombe, where rolling hillocks of red splashed with deeper ped and blow represent the 
uniilnting desert ; the desert ao figured extends only just (ar enough to offer.a foothold to 
the wild aninwls rushing over it, and the splashes uf colour probably depict pebbles on ‘the 
surhiee, oF else the heterogeneous granules composing the sand itself® 

The general charneter of the drawing is that of a Sround-plan, but the doors are 
shown in elevation standing an their own ground-line as a base: the Egyptian draughts- 
With Hos attempted, a, usual, to obtain without perspective all the advantaged of a 
perspective drawing, Lepsius nghtly compares the drawings of the pulucw of Akhenaton 
at c+Amarms and other similar representations olaewhere’, and draws a parallel between 
the Egyptian procedure here and the bird's-eye views of towns and ‘buildings in tmedineval 
MAMET pts, 

The Egyptian architect aiused at nothing so ambitious as a drawing to scale; for 
‘him it safticed if his chambers were dizpliayed in the correct onder anil With a rough 
approximation to the real shape and proportions; all details were left to the hioratic 
legends. The corridor Zin. the Torin plan is shown ne of much the same size us the 
corridor W, though in: reality them wns a difference of LI cubits between the respective 
lengths of the two, The disproportion is yet miore gluring im Uhe case of the niche W; of 
aol the aide-chamber Z, ad: in the dmwing ‘these ard nearly eal in ize, but the 
inscriptions state that Za muasured 10 cubits in depth, while |W, d@ measured no more 
than & single enbit maul 2 palmet 

The thicknesses of the doorways. ure not shown in hie: papyrus; probably the elevations 
wire deemed) ta be sufficient, This omission is evon morn striking in the case of the. 


See Di nessy, etraoa, |L AXA, no. Bh, (84. Tho inagripthone wre for the poet part exible im 
Lhe polestowrraai, list min aire in trensoription by M, Dereaay its hile arthole 2% pln diy polton dune tombe 
route, published iy fferae Areheolagigun, Third Serie, vol. xxx (1805), pp, San-gn “. 

Sea for example Davins-Gaboinen, Tomb of Amenembér, MIX nad p BL 

* Soe Euwax, Avwptin, py. 234-5, Waumstrrntcr, ithad ote altigyptiochon Rultwryischiohte que 2 
73, 74,78: rgeachickts, aes, B 

t Lopes, however; exptuiis (pi 18) the drawings of Wye and 2.0 ne frontal tilevations Thing 
werive excemdingly unlikely in the case wf Z, d, where « Woop te represented jin. the normal way. Thy the 
cue of Wad, livoower, tho rolition at height to hieadili does denon aiaspuliyely- wall with; thie reign i 
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Cairo plan, for one or two of the doorways in the tomb of Ramesses EX, which it represents, 
are #0 extensive as t) be almost equivalent to short pRssiges,. 

Alike in the Turin and in the (Cairo plans the walls of the various chambers are 
indicated by parallel lines a short distance apart. One would have expected a single line, 
but the double line is easily explicable: the dranghtsman. has allowed himself to be 
influenced by the way in which he ontinarily tepresented the walle of tnailttonges | in 
Lheae, of course, the space between the two bines correspotided to the waill-thickrens, 

One detail of the ‘Turn plan did not fine its explanation until Murictte published 
lis: improved survey of the tomb of Rameases TV. From the middle of corridor W 
inner lines are shown which continue through A down to the Sarcophagus Chamber. 
Lepeiad point out in his second essay on the papyrus’ that by these ie moat (er anreo- 
phagus-slidt, which starts, as Mr Carter's section (PL AXX) shows, near the middle of W. 

All the doors are. pointed yellow, both ji the Turin and in the Cairo plans, Donht- 
less the doors so puinted were of wood: they are all double and. fastened by means of 
bolta, with the exception of the deirs to. Z,a uni # ¢ In the midst af rouin J)" is 
shown the sarcophagus; this is shuped jn the form of « eartoache and painted reddish- 
brown dappled with black in order te imitate re) pennite.. Tht actunl sarcophagus is 
still in the tomb and 1) of tose irinite: the fid beara apon it the figure of the 
king between [sia any] Nephthys, as depicted in the papyrus, Around the sareopihua gris 
the papynis shows six yellow rectangles, one within tho other. Lepsius fanciel that 
thesé might be mntended for steps; “but at Bab-el-Melak,” lhe eye, “ne sich muising 
op of a sarcophagus on steps has cone bo my notice’ The view that the yellow 
rectangles nspresent steps if nat at all improbable, bat one must Tmagine then as 
feuporary, constructel in all likelihood far the sole purpose of petting at the sareophiyus 
ou the day of the king's burial; and their yellow colowr points lo their having |cen of wood, 
Mr Chinn, to whom this suggestion ix dus, points aut that the sarcophagus without its 
hd waa nearly wight feeb Ligh; the indinny could tot have been lowered into its place, 
wor, very possibly, could the final rites have been performed; without the wxistones of 
aoe Lemporry contrivance of the kind: ‘The outermost rectangle bik one iiffers from 
the rest in consisting only of yellow corner-blonks, interconnected by ned lines: inight mot 
these cormer-biocks represent the liases fur poles supporting a finera) canupy *t 

We must new tum to the hieratic legends describing the different parts of Lhe 
Womb as ahowe) in the papyrns; Lepsius’ fetterme both of the cliambers and of the 
individual inseriptions within them has been retained, 


* deitahrift fir Ggyptiche Sprache, vol xatr (1884), ps 

* Avourding to the cupy published by Lertsunn, op. at. Pl. XXXL the gmidcsses have changed polacuea 
‘with ono another, nod in the original they stand on (eyo: Mr Carter mbes that’ the recumbant 
figure of the king bein the round, while the goddexaes are incined ouly, The workiieatahip of the sare 
phagne ie bold but not tighly finiahed, ‘the total height. including ihe fieure of the king on the lid, 
is $22 m.; height of sarcophagus alone, 254m, ; thicknnes of Tid, (lm, ; length, 265m. ; wiilth, 906m. 

* Compare the eanapy from the royal curke of Dér el-Babri published by E. Diogu, Le Thats 
Jumeraire le ta Princeam Jriméheh Ciro, LSS, See too Tha vies-aanisen, Tod of Ainewrmdat, PY, EXT - 
Eroan, Book of the Dead: Papyrus of Ani, 1013, will +, PL 34a 


a 
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Founrm Conkipon, marked W in the plan 


VW, 4, referrmg to the door: yf * ae * Jie door is festened,” This 


éxplination is appended to the four double doora of W, X, ¥, and 2 respoctively, once 
only (4,0) with a alight difference of spelling; 1 is lacking from the singles doors 
of Zdand Ze What is mennt is not quite clear, If the papyrus is # copy of the 
report made on the completion of the tomb or, what is less probable, the report. of its 
condition when finally closed ip, sm might be interpreted "has heen atiixed” or “ has 
heen male fast” wi bolted: another possibility, however, is that emu is ‘use preguantiy 
“Gs fastened” ce ie capable of being fistenod with a bolt’, "Po add to our dloubts, the 
ordinary passive amntw might be expected, wiless perchance #mn is here intransitively 
ved, Lastly, the pronouinal eufiix in Hone too clours we shall see later that the doorways 
were peckimed, nt’ leasivas far ns the Sarcophagus Chamber, to the roam at the inner 
end of which they stul*; the door Tea wonld on this view belong tw “the Thind 
Corridor" (F}, the doar X, a to "the Fourth Corridor” (W), and the dour ¥, 1 to 
“the Hall of Waiting “(tt waht tek X); ¥,¢ would then presumably have to be restored! 
sun eafis] not son abil} Ut should te noted that 2? appears to mean es 
wooden door: for the éntire doorway the technical term seen to have been lilt)? or went’, 


Wt -along the entire longth of the corridor above the dower : 


ei) ||| PAs | NO Nl al eh eG 





aif iW oye ili * [{ Ff) be 

RA pf Bee “[ The] Fourth. (Corridar], of 25 cubits; lveadth, of 

& cubits: height, of 0 cubite and 4 palms; being drown with outlines, graven with the chasel, 
filled with colours, aml wowigileted.” 

The restorition is tensdoyed dertain by yr atf-utr in Y,¢ below, and by vartons other 
passages both on the recte anion the ered, aoe bot sometimes the determinative [7], 
‘sometimes is without a determinative. In altnost every cave stlentr “the passage of the 
vo” ean be appropriately translated “ourridor’; apart frooy ony pepyres this term is. 
forint (eg) in the Caine plan, see ubove p. 182, footnote 1, in a grafiito from the tomb of 
Ramesses EX (Guinmanr, Le Tombeau le Kamat 1X, pl. LXTV), and on the Cairo Oxtracon 
25,260°, of which m translation @ given here, is it throws light on other terms tied in 
conneotion with royal tombs:—" Fear 4, third month uf inundation, day 18, distribution (lit; 


giving) of charcoal (“> ef) at the ond of the first corridor of the job eS 
BEETS Bom RT) On this day, in ite door (aR NNT Res 


A Larpratia (qa 4) hie fell the uihignity of this phrases, but le ie enrtaindy nlstiken bt tig: ab? 
line meaning tha bark 5 her wero) y revuhie sen sbf'w, Which lie tomatoes Eineichtong cinee Verselyiussen.” 





2 See leliw Motnote & . ‘ Bee below footnote t, 
' Sen Gannisen, Nowe ow tha Story of Sinuio, po 4, | 
2 Lepsius and Chalias road wrongly 35. * Seo UMwiesy, flaterka, PL uy. 


? There are: two pohota of interset bere: (1) (he doorway at the eve of the Firet Carridor jn eo u 


to belong to it, ae we have seen wus the case ie ter Tievig plan; (8) the word Ay(¢) hence atykaina maw 
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they were stopped (1) in ét (thia perhaps means that they were stepped in the First 
Corridor through lack of charcoal for their lamps), (Then) they penetrated into the next 
cormidor, (namely) the second one (Aa dy] A Sosy 11). Brugach 
(Worterd., Suppl. 1140) hes noted that aff, hoth alone and in componnds, Always refers 
bo a sléping constmetion, whether passage or ramp; with the genitive afr it forms the 
compound sentr, which is applied to the sloping axial passages of a royal tomb, or 
perhaps of any tomb, ‘The way in which the term comes by this meaning is uncertain, 
butat may be remembered that inthe Bool-of that whieh iain the Netherworld the sun is 
always represented as passing (st?) from sitblerrancan chumbor to chamber until it regains 
the eastern horizon ; perliaps this ts what is dlluded ta by Toa" the passage of the pod.” 

Since W is called the Fourth Corridor, threw others wnat have preceded it towarls 
the entrainve of the tamb, This is confirmed by the petaal tomb-plan, 

The manner in wloch the dinicosions are expressed had: best be studied here once and 
forall, ‘The largest of the three immediately follows the nama of the chamber'without any 
indication of its precise titure; this, however, is always the “length” ( lig. AS fw) 
exeapit in the cuse of Wd, “this chamber of 2 ewbits,” where the Fenitive expresses the 
lifight The “bread” et wiht ) is the lesser horizontal measurement; sometimes it 
may be equal to the langth (Wid; Y, b; see the notes on these), in which cue the 
tendency 1s bo take aa the Jength that Worizontal measurement which lies in the axis of 





the lomb, For the “height” of l=, variant =, fy, Coptic a9, is invariably used, 


execpt) in the case of Wd. a5 alremly mentioned, The term bin md-t “depth” occurs 
twice, In Wd and) Ze; for ite use see the conumenta on Ww 
The standard of measurement used throughout for all dimensions was the (royal) 
"enbit” a mh, Coptic mage (mostly abbreviate! a), of 7 “palms” or “ hand-breadths” 
=" sep, Coptic aon (abbreviated “~), and of 28 “digita” or “finger-breadthie” } bie, 
| 


Coptic snake As Topsius concludes his seeond article with nm lingering doubt as to 
whether the large enhrt is-really here usedl!, his former conclusion having been that the 
smaller cubit. of G pains wax the unit employed, fr will he well at ones te bring the 
avidence of the verso to bear upon this’ point. In | 2 the dimension 7 cubits anid 


elucidation, As the cdminen writing ns imticates, this word properly means “odillng.” whewoy ifs 


qomural tate aignifiestion “Twace.” Hut in the same way a Sy? “lintel acquires the more tertioral 
tneating “dowrway” (eer below, 147), #3 loo fyit) comes to signify “itoorway” ns distinct from the 
actual door lahvar tr}; the old tithe suas Age held ty officials af the Palace aud of temples probably 
nina “older of the deorwiv,” a dipritied name fur he Hoor-keaprer ; the focus efascus for ana hye 7 
Setup, Crbundea, 1, 107%. , 

The fresh point inferred fiy Lepatis frota Murinttels new moumrement of thé tomb wae thal the 
forge cobit wee tuployed for the heghts aod jreadths, wliile for the ligthe be still leant to the ly pothesis 
thit the stuall cublt of wbont O46 tm in used, Lepeiae contlusion ka to tho init ewployed in meastring 
the langthe is vitinted by three main errors; (/) the wrong reading 35-for 25 in W, &: (23 the allowance 
of 270m, pili OF mt. enily for Ue Firat Qoerider; (3) liis failure to recognive that the dadum of W cubite 
fur the lougeth of 26 fa iy any vinw, A oustuke of the ancimmt scr tws, 

Journ of Exypl Arch. ry. [x 
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1 palm is added to the dimension 2 cubits and (palin, and the result ia given ss 
10 eubite; in |. 4, similarly, 6 palme are added to 6 cubits, 4 palms, nnd 2 fingers, with 
the resulting total of T cubits, 2 palms and 2 fingers; this proves conclusively that the 
eubit hans employed is the cubit of 7 palma: The argument from the actual dimensions 
of the tomb must be deferred for the tnonient, but it may here already be meted that 
the length of the building colit & usally statel af OS25m.; Me Carter prefers to 
assume 05931 m:as its length, basing his estimate on the mean measurement of the oar) 
wubita in the Cairo, Turin and Liverpool Mascums*: "The difference is 4 minute one, and 
would affect the Jongest dimension on the recto of the papyrus, namely the 25 cubits here, 
only to the extent of four centimetres am! three quarters The total length of the tomb, 
given in Vd as 160 cubits and 6 palms, would, witl) the acceptances of Mr Carter's figure, 
be diminished only by 30.em.; the difference between the total measurements aa given by 
the Description, by Muriette and by Mr Carter is mm each case as great as thi, 
The four deseriptive phrases at the end of the hieratic legend here under consideration 
refer to the condition of the chamber either al the time when the report incorporated 
m the papyrus was presented, or at the: prospective monn, when the tomb ehonld be 


erminatel; the word “completed” makes the former view the more probable. The 


formula cimployed recurs with slight variations of spelling in X, 6, Fh and 2,6. The 
pseudoparticiples’ a¢ “drawn,” 4" graven" ond wi “filled” are, strictly speaking, more 
applicable to the designs upmn the walls of the corridor than to the. corridor itself, but 
Egyptian 16 not-averse from such loose modes of speech, and it ho» seemed desirable to 
imitate thie looseness in our tranelation. Anyone who has etudied the Theban pombe at 
all closely will recognize the successive processes of decorating the walls that are here 


individinlly specified, First of all the “outline-draughtsman’” (Bajo) drew the 


choxen design in red outline, wa mile using the proportion squares discussed by Mr Mackay 


in another part of the present aumber of the Jounal, Next the "seulptor”™ or “ chisel- 
. hil - i Lf == a ‘ F . al a = i | : a — : 

wieldor (SS Xe i Dite vnd?e curve! Ee limestone into low relief. Finally 

a painter, probably ealled simply Ht eg the word which covers all the three meanings of 


? Rorvhardt, fillowing apa hypothesta fret expresend by Mrofessor Petrie, finde that several’ Old 
Kingdon Deildings mvestigated bry Ins bare i rinatul momber of onbite in that dimengiona Arguing 
from thin, te cextablishes the length of the mildt used in the prmmid of Neuwern as Or52507 m., sen 
Boucnanpr, Grabdentenl doe Aermaga Vea, js Lt | a 

* fee Journal of Egyptive Apehesolagy, wol tn, yy 10. 

* According te the table in Lepednw sevond paper (p 3) the total given in the Jiseription amouils 
bo Tide m., thal gived by Marintte to TOF mm; but thee authorities allow only 37000, for the First 
Corridor Lf wa subtract thin 270m, pws tho thickness of the first doorway O76 m. and add the [5-00.0. 
taken by Ma Carter a9 the Jongth of the Firet Corder the comparative figures are; Deaription 824m: : 
Mariette S1400m:.; Carter 616m. 

4 Tho feminine forwe iy Fb prove that tho verbs are hwre peucoparticiples, nnd therefore equivalent 
to descriptive seutences, hint to tere epithets, 

4 Soe Recwe! dy Trererez, vol xxiv, po 186. 

“The albrvriition ese which hero stands for “carved,” afew hae Lo be real of in other contexts 
TT ta needfor ‘to carve’ im the Harrie papyris see Baroson, Warterh,, Suppl. pp 80,1308: atherwine ane 


night tmaging that 7 ne ate, another common word for ‘to carve,’ waa meant 
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“draughtsman,” “painter” and “scribe,” finished the relief in colour’. The ward grh, 
which express os. USE this act of finishing the decoration af the bomb, is written out 
tn eetenso in the parallel passages; it is ised elaewhere in published (ey. Manmerre, Abydos, 
vol. 1, PL 50, |, 14; Prevre-Rossi, Pep. de Term, PL CVI, 1. 20) and unpublished (eg: 
Leipsig Oxtracow 13; Gardiner Ostracon 7) texts of finishing off pieces of architectural 
work or the bile. 





W.e. Legend inscribed within the mer lines matking the beginning of the Sar- 
cophagus-slide (see above p. 133), 


9-5 Th ne - oer OT errr i) ee 
of 4 cubity, 1 palin.” 


The word yf-ef? se¢ms to be used here only in the technical sense of “ Suro phagus- 
slide,” i.¢ the subway cut below the level of the floor and leading down to the Burial 
Chamber. What is the relation of this term to the seiui-ceagraphical name Roata'y 
designating the funereal region over which QOsiria ain! Anubis presided? ? This is a 
complex region of passages (sft) and dixies, mythologieilly concerved of as having both 
land-ways and water-waya': it is, in fict, a synthotic view of the subterranean. world 
a3 it might be formed by any necropolis, or as it is formed by all necropoles together, 
The name is written in old times 5 eho and, im view of the general character 
of the consept which it expresses; the slament sifw entering into tis not improbably 
4 real plural: the entire compound may mean “the place of passages,” or something of 
that kind. On this theory, however, the teehnical farm rs here, referring to a single 
passige of a very specific character, muy well be o different wore altogether) the word 
rie not seldom nyed to create conprmd couns with » more restricted aense than the 
simples to which it is prefixed, 






“The slide, of 20 cubits; breadth, 


W, od. Inscriptions of this niche: (1) rau a =o || (4) = lata 


(4) +h epee “Ties chamber, of 2 cubits; breadth, of 1 eubit, 2 palms; depth, of 
I codat, 2 palms,” : 

The port of the tomb tleseribad aa “this %” (“chamber” is not a quite antisivetony 
rendvring, being too special) is a niche cat in the wall of the corridor W at ho grent 
height from the level of the floor. Tt is doorless: an additional reason that lias enabled 
it to be considered as a recess in the wall of W, as Z ¢ is in the wall of 2, instead af 
being regarded as a lateral éheinber, having, like 4, ¢, ite own length, breadth and height. 

VE o drew, ane Lourie cl: Ine dre wee play Brinecs, Worterd., p. logit, wher: however the word 
is confiised with ahothior, ter or tere (ib, Supph pp. 864-4) tiwaning ‘hlood-red’ ar even "blood! 

¥ Sea Usipas, op, cif, py. 1H2-4; Envios, Diet Coon, yp, 705-8; Bue, Gods of the Ayypticns, 
7 == a 





fold, p28; In the last place quoted hero » doorway: of Tosti’u hears the nanie \= =~ 
Se ni fe pees Of pasanaen.” | 


* Seo Lacan, Sareqplages, vol. 0, pp WS, 211; Scoack-Scnackawweiis, Scimepgdlvch, is /A—|6, 

' Eaaruples : rfeit “path” bade wit “rod “; rise “bom gele  bostidie oe" heue 3 et stomatal fh 
“boundary,” alwtractly, beside €* hand,” “region; rad im tho Harria papyrus aa & variant for of 
pr-fdt “treasury” = rf-ib “stomach” beside 78 “bert 

















By 
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The fact that both W,d anil Z, ¢ were viewed in this w y explains the nse in: both 
of the word Fh nde "depth"! to express the distance to which these recesses are 


sink beneath, or behind, the verticn! sidy-walle of the chambers to whieh they belong: 
Nhe Indo-European languages nse the tem “depth in precisely the same way. Thie 
height of the niche, being ite greatest. measurement, comes’ first, as expluined on. 6 
previous page (p, 135). The horizontal dimension at nght-angles to the “depth” ooald 
tot well be described otherwise than as the “breadth,” the two, bemng-exuctly equal; 
had this dimonsion been greater than the “depth” bot less than the * height,” the tern 
Ay] fw “length” woulil probally have been employed, The term dw does not oceur. 
in onr papyrna; in Z, € it is avoid owing to the fact that the dimension at righh- 
angles ti the “epth" is wot inerely greater than the “depth,” hut is also greater thin 
the “height,” sy that it comes first of the three and, according Lo wustom, is left withoul 
further definition of its nature: | 


Tats, OF Warring, inarked ¥ in the pli. 


X,a. Beside the door: {I= } eR a “14 dior te fasted” 
See on W, a, : 


4,4, As name of the entire ohaniley XX, thot the Wpper part of it: Oy 


Gg ‘1 m4 A Teer yy bi veaieal MATT: I: ; = 
evel Aaalll es ai OS ayiill se Miser avae 
eo Te in CLOATT (3) a “=r ak “Lhe Halt of Waring, of 9 oulits; 
breadth, of 8 cubits; huaghé, of & cubits; being drawn with antlines, graven with the chisel. 
jitled with colowrs, and conyleted.” | | 
The name * Hall of Waiting" ia fimmd not only on the verse of the ‘Turin papyrns. 
form te iiner ond of the tomb of Ranieeses TX: this tanh differstrom that of Ramesses JV 
id that its Sarcophagus Chamber Tie at its extreme mmner end, heing separate be 


pillnred chamnbar.from the" Hall of Waiting” Doubtioes-the name ™ Hilt ot Waiting” 
(wiht tah) was’ intended to designate the place ‘where relatives, courtiers snd subjects 
night Wait before bwing altuitted to the sugust presence of the Pharaoh: but whether 
the wart tab “waiting” wllides in.a still eloiup Why to some particular yilinise of the burial 
nites 1s beyond our knowledyy, | “ ee 


i,c Between the doure of X and ¥ and within the lines indicating the Sarcophagus 
Slide: | 2 | 
in naest BD =! All| “Bad of the sarcophayus-stide, of & cubits!” 
Mr Carter's pian proves that this inwastTement refers to the dnd of the lide project 
ing beyond) the Mirkranée to thy Strvophagus Chamber, The hieratic legend is therefore in 
the winnings place, diulitlessowing to the fier that dhe plane where tb ought ts be was reseryedd, 
i woorlance with all precosdents of Evyptian Plan-drwing, for the door Letwoen 3” ani F. 


‘Ate Puan, Wistenh, Syed. gop, Ett 
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Sarcorm#acys CHaMnen, marked Vom the plan. 


F,a Beside the door: Wk QS il “fTts] door i# festened,” 

Tf, a8 explained in the eomments on Wa, this door wae regueded as that of blue 
"Hall of Waiting,” the suffix to be restored after of! will be that of the fminine, not 
that af the masealine, so as to agree with waht, 


¥,’. Description of the entire chamber, written along ita upper side: 

i ie ree — 40 Ty ee eh | Pennie 

(1) 3 Nieeoel 6 en = Oe ON aMisov 2 I = 
: a () £ yi} Po = =) f 4 1 & 
“The! Howe af Gold. wherein One resta*, of WW cubits; breadth, of 10 eubite; height, 
of 10 cubits; heng dram with outlines, graven with the chisel, filled with colours, and 
completed; anil betag provided with the equipment® of Hie Majesty (he lives, prospers, is 
in health!) on every side of vt, together ath the Divine: Binead which is in the De'et” 
(the: Netherworld). 

The name " House of Gold” is repeated below in VF) ¢, d; in the inseription P 
below, lines 1 and 4, this name ie written [i -s\, and M. Duressy hesitatingly reads 
KoaG as the legend of the Surcophacus Chamber in the Cairo plan; the verso 
Of our papyras appears to give, however, the allernative mame of " Chariot-Hall” It is 
nob ditfcul} 1+ understand how this room might he called the “House of Gold; when 
ih is remetnbered that Egyptian kings were buried with all their jewela und most precious 
Possessions around them, a fact to which an additional deseriptive clause here ealls 
attention. But Mr Carter suggests another explanation; "the ground-colonr," he writes, 
“is of a deap yellow, the customary colour of these halls" 

The words “together with the Divine. Ennead which is in the De'et," or Nether- 
world, are perplexmmg; ns thoy stand, it seeme difficult to refer them to the scanes op 
the walls, thongh these, being taken from thi Book of (he (rates, doin fact depiet a large 
noniber af deities of the infernal repiona. Mr Carter leliowes that the allusion is te the 
figures of deities made of -bituminizel wood which am peculiar to the royal hypogean: 


but see below p, 149, with footnote &. 


a ae = Y, b: la RAK AT A BO a Oh mee Pa) | 
ef tr “Total, feginmug from the First Corridor to the House of Gold, 130 cubits, 
2 puttin.” 


1 Note Huet before masculine worils bexinning with py thie dedinite articly pi tonds to be omitted. So 
also Fad, 2 tines Lund 45 aud pedd in Z, 9, P, line’. Howerer in Pd wo Gud jot prefid written ont. 

* For tho prise dy Ayia of Abbott 4, 14 3) The (udefinite pronoun here serves as a peri- 
piraie for the name or tithe of the Pharaoh, aa often, 

a (reg aa te general worl fie oq ulpaieit’” meemii hi ower here uly, The atti ba tliat nf Aa - 
fry pr oo Abbott, 4, 3: 

* Son Daanesy, Fouiiien de ta patice des rois, Pi, XXXT—TV and LV ; Catersn-Newneany, Thmb of 
Thoutméste yy, PL. 'V. Ly fie 








* 





= 
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Yid. Wnder ¥, ¢: lth — (oe BOS KK 
BAL 38| || [To RANT «Bevinninig from the House of Gold to 
the Trewery of the Invermost, 24 cubits andl 5 pulms Total, 160 eulaty and 5 palma” 

The two first totals, summing up the meastrenients from the. entrance of the tomb 
to the Sarcophagus Chamber and from this to the end of the tomb, together give the 
entirg length of the tomb: 18fc 2p4+24e¢ 3p.=160ce 4p For the meaning of the 
words pr-fdl ¢ (read »)' p? ajfru see below on Z, ¢, 





THe Ixven Connioor, toorked Z in the plan, 


Za, Beside the rloor: DUIS ST ies sil ideorts flotmmd” 
See oon Wy ae : = 


Zh. Along tho upper side of the Corridor; (1) an so IO J 


TT Re Ae ees oe WEB eS 
9) eau I eal lll | Hy i) (a) ihe 3s o:@a 1 
he ot, Sk kh ake Peay 
dur which 1 the Shaliti-place, of 14 cubits and 3 palma; breadth, of 5 cubits; height, 
af G@ cufats, + pulme, 2 digits; being drawn with outlines, qranen with the chisel, filled 
with colours, and completed. Thos south of tus well®” 

The name here given i the Tnoer Corridor Z is singularly inappropriate, for it ear 
be ehown with practical certainty that the place where the 
kings Shabta (or Shawabti) figure’ were store was not the 
corrijlor itself but the two ydome Z, d and Z, dd ou either aidu 
of it. Tt is a farniliar fact that the scones depicted on. the 
walls of Egyptian temples and tombs often illustrate. the 
purpese of the particular chambers where those scenes ocnur, 
When, therefore, it is found that the paintings of %,d and Z. dd 
consis) oxelusively of representations of the Shawabti figures 
(a sample from 2,d.in the accom pearying ent}, when the recesses 
a,c and 2, oc ar seen to be adorned with littl: shrines contain- 
ig images of the gods*, und when the Canopic jars, accom partion! 
| | by a stool, a hel andsome boxes, are nuted on the walls of Z, af, 
very hitthe dowbt can be antertamed we to the use made of these various annexes of the 











‘ Ememd @ for ry, ea in 2, ¢: it would indeed be posaibie to render tho éxinting text “te the 
Treasry anil 40 thé tanermust,” but a henitindye of this kind would te quite Ut Egyptian 
* The word iMy perme to have been imiuinterpreted «= a itual on account of its oniing “ty; hence 


the duplicated dotertninatives (f. Whiteli have & suther abnormal hieratie form 


* A rf see Seth's colloction of evidence in Zritedrift fiir dy yptiinks Sprache, vol. 47 (LL), pp’ 
| ; mee Set ollestion: of ov} : elt r 7 CESEO), pe Dae 
D ee Lerdncns, op rat, PLAXXV, The actual Shamabti-figueee of Manassas 1 seat shah 
wie Hes Maual frmls, thw wordi thet are noted on the tomb wall, woe Maniirre, byes, ye, it, 
Gp vt, Pla XXXVI, XXX, * Op, at, PL XL; see below the cut in yj, La 
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corridor Z. Why then, it must. be asked, was the term *Shabti-piace” wsed to describe, 
not the two chambers Z, d-and Z,dd to which aldne if is strictly applicable, but rather the 
corridor Z, which deserves the name only as lying between, and hence serving bh connect, 
those two chambers} But before attempting to answer this question let tis make sure that 
our translation of the words p? sif-uér nty m st-#bty is beyond suspicion. It is impossible 
to Tender "the Corridor which dg in the Slubti-place” owing to the absence of the definite 
article before ily, But the only alternative to this js to assign tm tte common 
finction of introducing the coroplement i a sentence expressive of identity; the literal 
translation will then be “the Corridur which ts as Shabti-place,” ue; “the Corridor which 
is the Shaltt-place” ‘No other mterpretation seems possible without having recourse Wo 
enwivlaGion, an expedient thet ia not likely to commend itself in dealmg with a document 
which, if not actnally an original, is at all évents nol many places removed from being 
any original, 

In describing the corridor 4 as: the *Shabu-place” it) is obvious that the seribe 
mua) have hail some particular object to view, wid thut object can burdly have been 
any other than te make hie forther statements about it apply, nok merely te 4 iteelf 
hut also to the adjacent chambers Z, d antl 4, dd, these being regartled as parts or 
extensions of Z At first Bs de the measurements that next follow contradict this sup- 
pogition, for they refer to 2 alone, 2, d having, as we shall seo, its own- separately spocitiod 
CHESTS | this will also have been the case with Z, dd, which haa perished together 
with the rest of the lower portion of the papyrus. ‘Thus, however we look at the rnatter, 
the maker of the plin cannot eseape the reproach of having used the term pt astf-ntr 
in a double sense, firstly na the corridor 2 alone and secondly aa the Shabti-place con- 
asting of the complex Z, 2,4 and Z, dd, The reason why he attributed to it the second 
and witer sense muet evidently lie in the words “being drawn with outlines, qriren wrth 
tie chisel, filled with colours and completed " ; it was his object, in dealing with the 
eorridur Zab the same time to intimate chnt the adjacent rooma 4, af and 2, dd 
were decora bes antl ltimahed off in a siniilar MULLET ; and this desire om his part ts 
explained hy the fhet that the space available in the drawing of 2, a (as wae doubtless 
also troe of the lost, 2, dd) sufficed only for the bare name of the chamber and its 
dimensions: 

The last words of the legend here under discussion confirm the explanati 1 
above, though) at the same tinte they afford now proof thal the scribe has involved! him- 
self in a nos of expression ambignons almost to the point of anintelligibility, In 


etstand the wore BF IS 


uttention to (he four inverted lines of hieratic seen at the toy) right of the papyrus, 
outside and above the representation of the Fourth Corridor W. These four lines, to 
which for convenrence sake we shall refer as J’, are incomplete owing to the loss of the 
nght-hand portion of the papyrus, lnt evidently contained further details aboot the 
corridor Z yuid the roma surrounding it. The ecorridur Z itself ia doseribed in line | 

ax “the Corridor which is on the inner side of the House of Got” (the Sarcophagus 
Chamber): line 3 mentions “the Treasury on the left.” io Z,d, whieh ite own legoud 
calls “the Left-hand Treasury"; line 4 is eoneerned with “the second Corridor which is 
at the buck of the Hause of Gold,” clearly yo be identified with 2, ¢ “the Treasury of 
the Intermost.” 1t follows almost inevitably that line 2, consisting of the words 








we Must HTN our 
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g must have toferred te 2, dd. the 


e 1°R 1% Ge hk. S "RF 

Wisan oh J) A aN = | arn 
Shabti-chamber to the right aml south of the corridor 2, If, ma seemy ftcesary in 
spite of the unintelligible delerninative ‘ed the worl ray is taken pe hha adjuebrwe 
“southern,” then the diseription of 2, 4d found ta ling 2 of P agrees almost word for 
word with the description of 4, dd piven hy onteelyes a sentence back:. “the place 
(ne. perhape implicitly Lhe Shabti-place), the! southern ovat (a8 opposed to:Z, d, the northern 





ote), an the wight (of the corridor 4), whteh......" (some words are lost). 
The seeurrence of the words ‘+t, v7 the southern one” at the end of the legend 


2,6 must be oxplained in tho light of the words of P above olucidated. The entire phrase 
nist be tratislatel "thy southern one oe well”; by “the southern one” is meant the sotithen 


. ‘rae , | yee te . Oo 3 ra = zee 
Shahti-clamber 2, dd, tho ailjoctive agTeR Ine with fol} Je q] al- Shehes. 
chonber” moderstood ort of thy first words of the levrowdl ; anil by “oa will” the: write 
Wwist have wishe! Lo convey the sense that the epithets "drawn with qatliney,” ete, veler 
to %. del as Well us to 2, dal to 2 itself, The addlition was dono to the plan-maker's fear 
lest those equthets, which aro easily thought of mn connection with 2a, the northern 
Shabti-chamber, since Uiey are written dirty elie to ik might pot be felt tw apply to Za, 
which i= much further wway, This oxees: of caution has however proved fatal w the elear 
expression Of the thonght: the extension of Zt embrace 2, d and Z, dd implied in the 
words “the Corridor which ie the Shabtt-place” is. not only contradicted a first time by 
Hic subsequent statement of dimensions applying only to the corridor Z, but is further 
contridictal « sexond time by the afterthought "the southern one as well” words that 
claarly invelye the conception of 4, aml #4, dod as northurn and southern Shubti-places 
distinet from the carder 2. | 

A final revelation of the Egypiinn writer's slap-dasl habit of mind ix given im by 
the Inet, to which Mir Carter calls attention, that there is pit a brace of seul pptinre in Zz 
orinany af the chambers opening out of it, The walls are simply plastered ane painted ’ 
this although the apithets “denen wlth owthnes,” “filled with colours” and "completed ” 
are In agreement with the aetual truth, the facts afford tw justification for the epithet 
“graven with the chisel,” aie” 


Ze Along the northern reeess af the Conrir 2:9 ro ETT 


or en, ee | a, Ft | a Ag, 
=~ alll = nh Lt ah ’ al “The Resting-place of the Gods, of 4 cubits 
and 4 palms; Meglt, of 1 cubit ond 5 palns; depth, of 1 cubit, 3 palms andl 
2 digits” | 7 | 
The rocesses 2,0 and 2, cc are cui in the north and south walls of tha Trias Chiappe 
ab) we brnighs of boat a metre from the groond, andl are adorned with picttires of small 
shrines contuming various deities, muong Wha pay recomnizes Thoth, Aan ied, pines 
Sobk anil Butot above tho shrines (he reosasey arp stink yot deeper, and are adorned 


Blin eepedition of the urtlele here 'bs Qi cuntrery tu custom, amd oar “be ter) ‘fe + 
hy. Phe eupposition thet, thi writer wiuhed to tay etme emphasia.on the aactuaray ease a fie 
soatbern Shabti-place wad a second and uurthern one, hately 2 | pina arty 
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with representations of little mats with loaves and bowls-of water, one mat over every 
shrine’, as In the accompanying figure. “There can he 
no doubt, when the name "the Resting-place of the 
Geode” ta taken in sonjunction with the pictures within 
the recesses, that these server ay receptacles for painted 
wooden shrines like that chsepvered in the tomb, of 
Tuva?; in the ehrmnes there may well have been figures 
af the vols im wood, faience or precigus metale*, ancl 
on the ledgy above some scanty offirings; in this 
way the king could acquit himself of his religious 
duties in his renewed existence after death. 
The way in which the dimensions of 4, ¢ are ) 

expressed has been discussed above in. dealing with W, d, so that we need not deal further 
with that topic here, 





4d, Inscription within the lateral chamber Z, d: aycayrafly ee (2) is 


Ww Peete at — | camer "a oie) ene a WA ate ae 
At _l| = ,|I| (yy the Left-hand Tretenry, of 10 cubits; breadth, of 
3 enbits; height, of 3 cubits, + palma.” | 

The “ Left-hand Treasury,” as we have seen, is the chamber Z, @ used asa atorchonse 
for the king's Shawabti-figures; the term “treasury” here, as often, clearly means ny 


more than “storehouse,” 
Qlllae_, 








Z, e. Yoseription of the end mom Z, e: (1) io) 


0S ANT) © SY} AGI ||| he treasury of the Lmermo, f 10 cai 


breadth, af 4 cubits, 4 palms; height, of + cubits,” 

Tho “Treasury of the Tnnermost," as its wall-paintings show, was the -storchouse 
where the Canoptc jars and vanous: 
pieces of furmtum stood (set the ac- 
coinpanying figure), The inseription 2 
(sve below) gives to this mom the 
alternative name “the Second Corridor 
whieh ww af the hack of the House of 
Gold” 


FP Your incomplete lines of hiera- 
tie written upside down ati the extreme 
right of the papyras above the plun*; 


' Bee Lerduuen, op, cit, Pl MAXVILAXXIS. = Soo Tu. ML Davis, The Towh of Towivd, PL XX. 

7 For references to the occurrenee of divine figures nude of wood in the-royal tombe sea wliove 
p. 198, footnote 4 | 

' For afr see Pap. Albott, 4 1, where iLineaid that the tomb of a wertain king hacl bean violated 
by the rubbers jauetrating inte “the innermet chaniber of his pyrimid” through a tanuel made from the 
culer whan bee of av jirivats tonili; len Pierre Rosa, Pap. ile Torin, Pi. AXXVILL, top Ime (collated: 
The word Is evidently connected with a mimber of others yuoted above j. 110, footnote 1, in all of sited 
the atem wr hse some goch meaning as “end,” “hettom"” of the ike - | iota 

* Both Lepsius and Chale have igdornd these Vines conniletely. 

Journ, of Egypt. Arch. rv. 16 
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") eae eat eae ot 
2 cl Wier fe enya erne y 










@ BAI Il 

© KMipoe alee S40... | 

(1) he Dearie whieh és on the inner side! of the House of iuig oe (2) The 
Place, anh southern ine om the right, which,.....-.- (3) The Treasury which is on the: left 
irs (ese. -cee0* 7 Ress eave (4) The Second Corridor which is at the back of the House: of 
Grol... 


As er pointed out (p. 141), these lines contamed further detwis ag to. the 
eorridor 2 and the three chambers opeumg owt of ib; the loss of the endings of the 
lines tankes it impossible to tell whether more minute dimensions were given, or whether 
the descriptiona were of some other kind, Line | refers ty the earridor Z itself, see abive 
on Z, b: lines 2.3 and 4 refer respectively to the southern lateral chamber (Z, dd), to the 
northern Luteral chun ber (7, d), and te the end room (4,2). Note that the terms “right” 
and “left” are employed from the point of view of a apectator looking outward towands the 
entrunce of the tomb, whereax a modern Visitor is more inclined to take as the right wall 
that upon his nght mm entermg; so, for example, M. Lefébure in his publication of the tomb. 


, Tuk tease or the Torry papyrus, 

The (exta on the earso of the Turin plan have loen published, or, to speak mare 
precisely, very inadequate fresiniles of then have been given, in Poryvre-Rosst, Papyrus 
de Turin, Pix UXXE-IT; comments on them, equally madeqnate, will be found on 

rp. 100-2 of the volume of letterpress-accompanying the plates, Tliese texts are threes 
int niniber: first, on the right, 7 lines of hicratic containing measurements of a royal 
tomb; second, in the middk, the recon! of a division of jroperty: among the children 
of m certain scribe named Atmenmakht, dited in the seventh year of a reign not specifier ; 

and third; the beginnings of lines detailing a numberof journal entries made in year 1 of 
i reign also not apecified. The last two items do not concer Gi; they ane mast probably 
io he regurded! as casual jottings made when the plan had been thrown away, or laid 
aside, o waste paper’, The tomb-measuremetits, on the other hand. SOE, al first sight, 
likely to be relevant t6 the plan on the recto, and as a working hypothesis we gust 
assume: that they too refer to the tomb of Ramesses TV at Bihan e- Molik, though this 
possibility has lee curiously overlooked intil now, 

A mistake hus beon nine in mounting the papyros, with the result that in the 
published thesinile (op, crt, PL LXCKT) the beginnings of lines 1—T are shown upaidedown 


1 Wh Aare, of stg esa, Pup. de Ture, PLOVER Lip. 

7 Ay Hobe word) the feuding 4f tho sign trunscribed ae if fe hy ino itemann oortan, 

4 The prosimity uf the texts uf your 7 and year | malar jt prreotan bile shad they wor writhen within a 
ehort the of one anither, 1626, tlie reiguus in ijuestion may bo those of faressa TY and Ramesses V 
respectively. Tt le true thit Ramos 1V is supposed ts have rhignel only six yours, ut the autliaeit 
for thin ie onty Pog. Tome, PL LTE, 1 6, where tn nemtion of thi harvest. off year L of 4 Pharaalit 
(4, Harnesses V, comes immediatly after tho montion of the harvest of year 6 of Hamusses IV; it je 
‘not jopewible that Rane 1V began his cewenth year hat only survived « amall part of if 
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as lines 8—13 respectively. Whon these beginnings of lines are restored to thetr places 
lines 5—T are seen to be complete, but a pap equivalent to two folds of the papyrus 
remains batwoen the beginnings wml the continuations of linea 1—+ On the other hand, 
one fold of papyrus, with some signs written tpon it, projects in front of lines 1—4, and, 
if correctly placed, must, belong to @ previous column of hieratic text. [t 15, of course, very 
tempting to insert the projection in front of the beginnings of lines I—4 in the gap 


following those beginnings, anid: the presence of the signs @& 0 on the projécting scrap 
of papyrus 14 a curious coincidence, since line 2 might conceivably have to be restored 
PDX WL |e! However, all the present wnter's attempts, made in front of 


the onginal, to place the projecting fragment of papyrus in the gap were attended by 
failure, and we must therefore assume that a page of bieratic preceded the seven lines 
containing the mexsurementa naw to be ae 


“The Some ese (ur the tomb)? “f Te ‘tinting 9n p OeNErOUs, healthy.” 
This line serves us title to the other six, The nse of the word *Pharach” shows 
that the tomb surveys is that of the reigning king, not that of eime previous ruler, 
a 73[ 5 | #4 fee |f tan Ler ciaotol | | bite ang ri 


| ax (a It aif T 

* The Co erties ae [the Sun's Path, of 3)0' cubits; breadth, of T cubits; Agipht, of 15 culits”” 

The corrulors named in lines 4—S being called penpecurely the second, third and 
fourth, it might seem necessary, at 
first sight, here to restore p? s(-utr 
ftpy| “the [First] Corridor." ‘This 
restoration, however, does pot nearly 
fill the lacuna, and the almost certain 
determinative Ri after the Jacuna, 
preceded by traces that might well 
belong to © and ©, retider nearly 
certain the restoration piven above, 
which is borrowed from the legende 
of the Cairo plan of the tomb of 
Ramesses DX. In the case of both 
tombs the name 1s explained by the 
fact that all but«a very smail portion 
af the First Corridor, reckoning this 
from a point just outside the begin- 











ning of the statrs, is without a roof 1, Seotion of the entrance to the tomb of Ranweaes TX. 
and exposed te the light of the sun: &. Catre Ustracon 35, 184; anshint drawing of the on- 
trines to the tomb of Hannes 1X, 


the sense might well be rwidered, 
“the oper-arr corridor,” Compare with Mr Carter's plan (PL XXX) the accompanymg 
(The Last five signs are mere vertionl strokes 97 Hy, of Danessy, (etraba, PL itv, no, 25, 26%. 
? fr, ae Deve, Wirth, op. 1EdY, 
The upper part uf the sign, which alone cogkl determing whether 10, 20 or 30 ia meant, i fant, 
ii— 
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reproduction of the First Corndor of the tomb of Ramesses IX ae given, first in 
M. (Cimilmant’s section, and, second, on the Cairo ostracon: 

It is curious:that no details are here given aa to the door leading mbo the Second 
Corder: none of the other chambers are so brieily dhe of, 


ty ; ty | nn erie -_ Te 
oe =I GGA. LNuaroas oo es ee 
Weenie “i =n 
== eee TTT CI) yy 
“Secon, af......eubite; [breadth, of.,....cubits}; thickness of dourjamb, of Leubit and 
3 palms 7 trrewedth, of 5 calits, 1 patm, 2 wdigite; height uf* door-jamb, of T cubits and 
1 palm; fintel, of 2 cubita ancl 6 palms: totel, 10.7 
The length and probably also the breadth of the Second Corridor are lest in the 
Lutuna, Which 18 (0 small to have contained the indication of the height us well, though 
this is given in the cxse of all the other passages ond chambers. The omission is; 
however, an Wnitnpartant one, as the height of the corridor can be obtnined by adlding 
the heights of the door-jambs snd lintel, both puted liter on in the line. 
Twe bechnical terms that will often be wot with are here encountered for the first 
time. That —— > bad, sOmeLines Written ee eae = neans “door-janb" or 
*door-post ” is chiar from the calenlation just mentioned and from various a pieces: 


of oan Ch, cxxy of the Book of the Ded pepresents the Ie a Roe OT ia 
© @-o 


peli ioe the door into the Hall of the Two Tynths as barring the wiyof the 


deceased - CN AVILLE, fodtentuoh, vol. u, p 320), On wn ostracon af the Eighteenth 
Dynasty (Ostrucon Gardiner, 42) a number of workmen who are occupied in the eori- 


atruction of a building are enum nite : hi ; 
ser ema: aon hn mw PITS rae 
"thos who cre Iusy with the door junk" and, dun nvdiately iollowing, erent 


. : 
WA “those who ne engaged on the bintel.” Mr Gunn conjectures with na plausibility 


See i the 2’ Orbiney Papyras (page 16, line 9) this word ought to be restored 14 an coenda- 
tia, «= “The author w telling how Bata, transformed int a bull, was slaughtered by order of 
the king; he then continues, “ow while it (thie alaughtercd bull) was upon the shoulders: 


af the Ssae @ movement with ite neal deme DIhFZ ae ; “ 
BS BL FL “oh 


RB Nl is “mane TAM >h Sei = 
aa heli tate een A 


and it fet fiell tuo A a see (real aftft 2 nm suf) beside the too : 
(road KAR me All) Of His Majesty, And the ong (scil. drop"). velar co 


1, the exponent uf the CAitive, in ctrdttanl, 
. sows imilated “halt” hy Breech | eerdrh. 











—— 





+ B41) aad Thadling,  Jaae hy Renaf, “threshold! 
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the one wide (rewl fir t? wt r-t) of the great door of Phitraok, and the other wad on the 
other (reackg? Iti) side, And they grew into two great Shawab-trees.” If this conjecture 
is correct, and there can be but little question of its correctness, then clearly Img 
mist meat the “ioorjambe” or “door-posts.” We ahall find, a= we pemeeys that me 


following yurtionlars of the bred ure given; (1) its “thickness” Linagy 


to what we call the “reveal” of a doorway, fe, the intermal aide ita of the opening 
(lines 3, 4,5, 6,7); (2) i “ height” (= hy), a measurement that needs no further 
sapiation, (lines 3, 4, 4); €3) its “face” (<1), @ very small dimension that proves to 

he the projection beyond the adjacent wall-surface of the near face of the door-jamb 


(lines 45,0); lnstly, (4) the “breadth” m a): only in line 3, this measorement, being 
replaced m hmes 7 5, 6,7 by the more areurate so sei “the opening of the door” 
| QR C3) or briefly “the opening’ i a <4) 
The word i> i more puzzling. Tt is presimably identical witli =A 
or =SPel[- (ey. Serie, Pyr. § 392), which has often the wida meaning of 
“doorway " OF m portal” in religions texts, and with SNF (NEWREBRY, Hedfiiara, 


29,11) of IG attr fie digyptische Sprache, vol, xv [1879], p. 72) 


signifying : court of justice,” where one is reminded of the Judges of Isracl who "sat 
in the gute” But these meanings must be secondary and derivative, the term having 
a narrower technical significance both in its origin and here. In the already puri 


conclusion of Ch. exxy of the Book of the. Dead mention 1s made of —h 


(var => so oer 5 CANS Rs “the right lintel-piece of this door” ani siinitasty 
of — | ai, 3) tel “the left lintel-piece.” The distinction of an ryt on the right 
atl another on the left at first sight sugeesis that the word means “«loor-jamb" or 
*door-post,” but for this, as we have seen, the term is bné. In our papyrs 1% seems 
plam that nobling lee than the “limtel” can. be intended, for the “ryt is On two 
occuaions (line 3,4) added to the “height of the bus,” evidently with the intention of 
indicating the total height ef the doorway, or, in other words, of the chamber in which 
the doorway occurs. The means of reconciling these two technical uses of the term is 


dffirdel by the writing =>ra fund in the Pyrunid Teets (eg, ed. Semee, 


§ 292), whence one may conclude es the lintel i really meant, but that this. was 
conceived of as having a right and a left half each with a small ¢ertical portion 
foerniinig pete the upper part of the jamb, Thua the four senses necertained for ryt 
appede to IM 1." lintel-pieew,” “half of lintel,” 2 “lintel,” 3. “doorway” and 4. “court 
of justice,” 


ae es pts hne eter ee ee | ee i] 
pen i tage ea qVSNsttea Re 
— She 
ee TTT RT y= a ITT mh; 
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“Thinl, of......[eubite; lneudth, of......cubite]; height, <of> 7 <culite>; thishiess of 
door-jitnb, of 1 cubit and 3 pulnes; its face, 3 palma; opening of dour, of 6 exbits, 2 pala 
and 1 digit; lintel, 6 palms; height of door-jamb, of 6 cubits, 3 paling and 2 digits, Total, 
T cubite, 2° palms and 2 digits.” 

But for the lacuna new the beginning, this liny would give a full account of all the 
dimensions with which the writer was-concerned, Here we find for the first time “the 
opening of the door,” te the space between, the right and left door-jambs, and the “ face" 
of the door-jamib, te. the projection from the wall of its nearer face. See-the comments 
on line 1, 

The measurements given in this lino are selfcontradictory, in that the sum of 
the height of jamb and the lintel exceeds by 2 palms and 2 digits the seven cubits given 
as the height of the corndor, 


(6) <> —_|||[,9 eat = Ava ea | is he a 


oe) 
eto, Wo eee a ee pot || Pe 
"Fourth, of 15 cubits; breadth, of 0 cubits; height, of T cubtte: theless of door-jamb, 


of Leulnt,3 polms, 1 digit: tts face, 2 palms aul 2 digi 
Lintel, 5 jartina,” 

The height of the dowr-jamb is here omitted, but, assuming the figures to be correct, 
confd be found by subtracting the hoigght of the lintel, namely 5 palms, from the heiglit of the 
eirridor, namely 7 cubits; this would give the height of the jamb as 6 eubits and (2 palms, 





© BN Mle. ntiniay oat ea at 
— sisal Th : : 
ee 45 paul a aie 1 2 niketoyy a dhe Written as an 


afterthonght over thy words. # wih T, gp 3, liv. is ae be 


"The Hall of Waiting, of 8 cuiita,4 palms; breadth, of ; oubite height, of 7 eubite ; 


oe af doar. Jann, of L culat, 3 palme; vts_fuce, 3 palms; opening, of 5 cubits, | pal, 
2 digits; lintel, > palms” The words written above the line read: “ Height (scil. “of 
door-jamb"), of 6 cubits, 1 palm." 

- ‘The sum of the heights of lintel and door-jamb is 6 cubits, 6 palins , hem again there 
id a slight contradiction in the duta, a8 the height of the room is given as 7 cubits. 


7) ea a Nw ean Barmah nlite 
er SS ee ea 
Wes = i Hf bade Oy —s: (ea 


“ The "Chaastot or af 13 abil and fh palms; breadth, of 1 cubits; height, of 7 cutits; 
thickness of the dowr-jamb, of 2 -enbits, = pakra; opening, of 5 culnts, 1 palin; lintel, 5 palma,” 

If the verso of the papyrus really contams a description of the tomb of Ramesses JV, 
the name" Chariot-Hall” must clearly be an alternative thsignation of the “ Honse. of 
Child” or Sarcophagnua Clumber ; this. name must allide, of corse, to the final resting 
pluco of the votive chariot. buried together with the Pharaoh. Chariots of the kind have 
Leen found in tho tombs of Tuya and Tuthmosis IV; the latter wae foun in thy snte- 
chamber lending to the Sarcophagus Cihaun ber 


The heyht of the doorjamb ie here ome more omitted: if confidence can be placed 


; opening, of & cubity anal 1 palm ; 
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In the figures for the height of the room-and the lintel, the jamb must have measur 
G cubits aml 2 pailins 


This brings us to the end of the verso; probably the writer intended to add tho 
dimensions of the rooms behind ‘the Sarcophagus Chamber, but one cause or another 
prevented him fram accomplishing his purpose. The three measurements Wi 4. ni 
Ty )l) “serem oubits), % palms and 2 digits” and 111% pate” ane jotted down in 


different parts of the remamider of the page left blank. 


I. THe tome or Ramesses TV as coMPARED wire THE TURIX PLAN; 


lt remains to compare the data of the papyrus. with Mr Carter's survey of the actual 
bomb, of which the main resultsare marked npon the plan and section given in PL XXX, 
Some of the measurements were wl too minuto a kil to be murked on the Plite, and 
these will he found recarded below. Tn measuring the tomb Mr Carter has made tse 
only of the ancient stancdards*, reckoning the culit at “62310 metres, the palm (=4 cubit) 
ab 07472 m,, and the digit (= | paim = gy cubit) at ‘01868 m_ see above, p. 136. Tho 
results as will be seen, filly justify this procedure; bot for the Lenofit of those who may 
wish to establish 4 different length for the cubit used, the equivalents in metres are added 
in brckets in the tabular summary below. Where the measurements of the papyrus and 
of the original monument agree absolutely they have been marked in black lettering (ey. 5), 
and where the divergence is: but small ordinary Roman Jetters are ased (eg, 5), obharwise 
the figures are in italics, like the translations (eg.4). The letter mom. signify “mean 
measirement,” Le. the averge of several measuretnents where the cutting of the tomb is 
ireguiar. The terms right and Jef? aroused from the point of view of a spectator lookmyg 
from within towarrs the entrance of the tomb; in this the example of the Egyptian writer 
has heen followed, | 





Description of the actual Papyrus, recto. Papyrus, verso. 
T. First Coprrpor: [ch Vic. “The MirstCorvider™| 12 "The Corridér of [the 
lonuth, 80e (= 15603 om.) Sun’'a Path)” 
Letetmit or inten * [of 3]0 cubits”; 

1 1 tnore or less arbitrary, The uu ber ts damaged > thy 
feel v been détermiined by the traces suit 10, 20 or SO, ‘Ofthoss 
probab romding BO vt the rerso LO la wut of the question: 40 
of the paprrua—Te gust be would jist reach to the point 
noted here once forall that until wher the etepe begin: $0 la, 
the Sarno phoagiies aiae if) however, the mory probable re- 
Is resobed the inner doorways jincdregee dembeanescyer 4 nf the 
are cluarly oop ted js bolonging Cairo oxtracan (uae we the 
to the passage eerie ra figure on js L45) shows that it 
leaths up to them; see above, Was KOMeLES Wt lect the prac: 
p. bi. tice lo reckon the First Corridor 


from a point well in front of the 
stops; th addition the total given 
in reefo F ¢ demands 30 here 
! Mr Carter Writes that owing te f mmtake in the 80¢. division on the seale-which lie oeed in 
drawing the plan, the two corridors 7, {are repreented slightly longer thim they ghould be. This ting 
error inakea bo difference to thy measurguunts given, and merely affects the impression made by the plan 
upon the eye. | 
2 Tt is anderstood that theée wors marke! ont in advance on the actual neues teed, eo that no 
errora in couveruion have to be reckoned with. | | 
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Description of the actual 
Tomb. 


breadth, Te. (= 3062 m.) 
hoight, [15c.] (=7$46 m.) 

This ia a fair estimate of the 
external height of the front face 
of the tomb The tnderowt 
Taoaaures fe. 3p. 3d. {= 4m } 
aud the faot of rook above it 
do. 1p. Ol, (== 2°167m,); the nis 
ing iassury above thiamay well 
have had « height of le. 2p.2d. 
(=TiQm) 


doorway: height, Ta 4 
© te 361 m.) ' 
- breadth, 5 ¢. 2 p. 
(=2 765m.) 
door-jamb ; reveal, Le. 3p. 1d, 
(== "7 66 tri.) 
~ « projection (nrfice), 
lintel: height, Le. 6p. Lad. 
(= D9) m.) 


(, Srconh Corkipor : 
length, Sle. Lp. (= 16281.) 
brewdth, Oc, (=4'T39 po.) 
height, Se, Oy, 24. (—4222 mm.) 


door-jamb; reveal, le, Op, 2d. 


doorway: breadth, Se, Ip, 
(=3'00 m.) 


door-jamb ; height in, mi.) 
io Sp. 2d. 
(= 3845 wn.) 

lintel: height, 5p. (=374 m.) 


“breadth, of T culats”; 
“height, of 18 cuit.” 

This mast refer to the dotal 
heivhi of tho front face of the 
tomb, eee appnaite, 


Omitted 


rer 


I. a. * Seen,” 


Jost 


‘obably omitted, bit see 

below. . 

“thickness of door-jamb, of 
le spe; 


“breadth, of Se, Ip. 2d."; 


“height of door-jamh, of Te 
Tp: 


“ hintel, of Be. &p."; 


The height her asiened ta 
the lintel ant involved in the 
batal following, very while of 
the mark, Mr Cartar suggests 
alterutive explandtious : ether 
tho words 2a" oeuhit to le crite 
called a4 a clerical ertar, leaving 

(the approsinutely enrreet. di. 
Hhetwion of ip.; or ples there is 
Hue coufosion with the bor- 
contal portion of the floor-and 
Gelling at tle hoginniay of the 
Sooond Corlor, so cut for tho 
ewing afdoor, thiadoes uctwally 
mecsine 2c, fp. sea plum  ” 


°, 
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Description of the actual 
‘Tomb, 

hight of door-jamb ples 

height of lintel, eqnaly 


height of corridor, Se. Op. 
Zi. (= 4222 m1.) 


V. Trtep Comnnoon : 
length, 2606, Tp, Til 
(=15°604 tu,) 
breatlth, Ge (= 30m.) 
height (mom), Be. 


(=4155 ni.) 
dovr-jaml: reveal, 2c, 
~ {= 1046 m.) 
s ow ejection (near 
fuee), 2p, 2d. 
(="LS7 m,) 
doorway: breadth, Se. Dy. dd. 
(=2°744 mi.) 
lintel: height, Sp. (="374 m,) 


door-amb: height, Te, 2p. 
(=3°S11 m.) 
haght of door-jamb plus 
height we lintel, ay rpeatis 
heoht of corridor, 8c 
(=4155.m.)} 
the sockets.on the mmner silo 
of the doorway show the 
imbention, if not He former 
existent, of folding doors, 
rocesses fi and bd: 
lotrel, Se, Typ. (= 24H) mn.) 
heieht 30 2c e L400 aya.) 
depth, le. (=523 m.). 


WW, Fournre Corripor: 


loneth, 2a¢. Zp, 2d. 
(= 13264 m1.) 


breiltly (ume, Ge Op. Le. 

(= 157 m.) 

heigl, De. bp, (= S007 mm.) 

This ts reckoned Lo the artuten 
of the vaulted catling. 


Journ. of Egypt. Arh. tv, 





Wa. “Ste dour ie fistened,” 


afert® 
25 cubifa’’: 


Sah Fourth [Corvi- 


“ars 


 breailth, of 6 cubits” = 


“hetwht, of Ge. 4p."; 
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“total, 70." 


_ Thn aclilition in correct, junc. 
vel fr Carter's first 





tion noted in reference to 


tiie 
the nat item an app haga 
currespondeioe with stays, 


dimensions may ba abitatned: 


nc es 


Jost 


lost 
Li hevght, iC. ; 


“thickness of dourjamb, of 
le, Spr"; 


iil ifs fice, 3p"; 


sel gi of dour, af oe. 2p, 

“intel, 6p,."; 

“height of doorjamb, of Ge. 
ph va a y 


“fotal, Te. 2p. 2,” 
The adilition ia Gerreyt 


not madioabed 
ire iid 
bb i 
" ij 


Ld L Fourth,” 


“ol 10 cubits” : 
This timire et corres, 
if say cis nee fa ea 
tbe eupoetaron: 


Pattee rae ae 


" breadth, af 9 cubits”: 
“heaght, of 7 cubite™: 
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thedecorationsof the ourrider 
are iimwn in outline, pra- 


ven, painted and finished. 
doorjamb: revenl, 2e Op, 
MSc (= 1-074 m) 
u Ae preajod ion (near 
fave}, 2p. 2d. 
(="18T mj 

diirway: breadth, Se. tp, dul, 

(= 2°74i-m.) 


lintel: height, Sp. (="3874in.) 
door-jamb; height, Te. 4p, 
(= S062 mm.) 


stekets for folding ders, as 
before. 


Woe. SARCOPHAGUS-SLIDE: 
Thie ie a kind of snlers 
lowding down through the Hall 
of Waiting (0) to the a af 
the Sarcophague Chamber ( F')- 
The level af the doorwars anil 
the unfimished state of the sides 
that tits eutting waa in- 
tended to be filled up after the 
contpletion ef tie Wmurinl. 
length, 206 Ip. (=10-537 m.) 
dines not include the ond of 
3c in the Sarcophagua Chain- 
ity | 
breadth, 6c 1p. 3d.(=2-746m,) 
Wid. NicHE: 


@ anil de have oxecthy tha: 


iron dinretisiena, 
height, 26, (D048 im) - 
eeeulth, Ie. 2p. G673 m4.) 
depth, de 2p. (073 m,) 
A, HAL or Waite: 
length; Se. (=4°708-m.} 
breadth, Se.0p. 1d.(=4203m.) 
height, Se. (4184 m.) 
the decomtions are exectited 

ua desert biel 


door-jamb: reveal, le. | 
(== "508 mn) 
it weludting tha. rebate for 


ane pap) the jueesire. 
mont 2c. Op. 1d. (= 1065 m.) 
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“hein drew with oullines, 
graven with the chisel, filled 


with colours, and “cone 


pleted,” 


X, a. "Utes door is fastened.” 


W, c.. °" The alide,” 


af 2) culate” 


ii breadth, of bo, 1 [hog 
Wo: “ This chamber,” 


"af 2 cubiix” - 
"breadth, of le. 2p.; 
“depth, of Le. 2p." 


Xi “The Hall of Wasting," 
‘of 9-cubite”; 

“breadth, of 8 cubita” ; 
“height, of B ambit” » 

“bern treewn with outlines. 


riven with the chisel, fltart 
wel colours, ned penny 
pleted.” 


GARDINER 


" thickness 0 ot dowr-jamb of 
Te, Sp. Lal. 


“ita fuce, Zp, 2d."; 


“onening, of 3c, Ip," > 


lintel, 5p.” 
heicht of corriclar, fess hei 
of lintel, equaly ae 
door-jamly, Ge, 2p,4 


2 Ce 


ée “The Bald of Waitings 
“of & eubity, Abteiiell 
“breadth, af & ewhts" 
“aa Ai ombits ” ; 


i 


“ thickness door jamii 
fe. Bp." ; oS  Rhar Fauals o 
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aoei 


doot-jamb: near fice, 3p. 
| (="224 m,) 
bereoti!s marked bya vertical 


Titre dlivid . 
Hall from the proteco! of tie 
king, which forwe the eoers- 
Hon of the door-jamb, 

doorway: breadth, 5c. 1p. 2d. 

(= 2-728 m.) 


lintel: height, 5p. 3d. 


(="430 m.) 
door-jainb > height, 7e. Lp. 1d, 
(=3'T55 m) 


mckets for folding doors, as 
before. 


A, Esp or THE Sarco- 
PHAGUS-SLIDE, Ae, 
(= 1569 m.) 

‘Phe Sarcophagus-aliie ta the 
nae given ta the incline UY, x) 
which hegins in tho middle 
of the Fourth Corridor. Iisa 
onl fa the emall remaining 
partion of it which extewls be 
youd the Hall: of Waiting ‘inte 
the Sarcophagus Chiara ber, 


VY. SancorHagcus CoaMBer: 


length (mm.), 140. Ip, 

(= 7398 m1.) 

This tieseorcment exclides 
tie doorways at ethends: the 
Ofer door has dlready heen 
cmimtil to the Hallof Waiting, 
anil the inner doorway, having 
amonding to Mariette a prevent 
if ‘b3m., woul not suffice to 


bring the length of the Sarco- 
plague Clas up Lo the lee, 


ph by the papyrus, while at 
UP sui Lite it wotld ponder 
traocuratoe the length assigned 
to the Inuwr Corridor (2). I+ 
must be admitted that the 
juguiling with these doorways ts 

not Wholly aatisfaotory 
breadth (m.m.), 16e. Op, 1'Gd. 
(= S58 mm.) 


height, 10¢. (5-231 m.) 





Va. *[ Tis] door is fastened ™ 


A,o: "“KLnd of the Sareco- 
phagua-shide, of 3e.” 


Yi 6. "The House af Gold, 
wherein Gne rests,” 
“af JG cubtts” 

The mistake somes te have 
arisen from the ineliusion hers 
if the reveal of the doorjaaily 
belonging to, aru ilroad y count: 
oA Lo, the Hall of Witting 5 this, 
togethar with tha relate for the 
Moor, tapesires Be Oy ddl, fio 
above), and being i l to the 
actual Jength of the Saron- 
phages Chamber Ide. Lp, would 
give 16 Uy. dL, which is nea 
wongh to the indication if the 
}Spyrua 


"breadth, of 16 cubits” ; 


“hewght, of 10 cubits”; 
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a its fuer, op.” 


“opening, of Sc. Ip, 24."; 
“fintel, Gp." 
" heiyht, Oc. Dp." 

Ther jaa thistake here, ato 


Keng hit cof rerna Tie, lesces Leight 
of lintal (Sp.}, gives Go, 2p. 


a eam ae 1S» Se 


7, “The Chariot-Hall,” 
iF wf 13e. 6p"; 


“breadth, af 10 eutite”- 


“height, of 7 cubita" 
20-3 


L54 
Tomb. 


the decorations ure executed 
as desorbed, 


the walls are adorned with 
pictures from the. * Rook 
af the Gates, and figure 
many infernal deities 
It is, howgver, doulefal 
wheather th words in ‘the 
papyras pefer to kha wall- 
NUE et see bina yp. 1, 


doorway from Sarcophagns 
Chamber Foto Passage 4 
his, according to MrCarter, 


wholly cdifferentdimension= 


front these given in the 
peapVrns. 


eockots fir folding doors, as 


Les Fini'nd, 


4 Ixxer Connon: 

The places where the Sha- 
wabti-figures were kept were 
chamborm a and dal wooing 
this eorrichur, 

length, l4e. 4p. 2d. (=Ti6 mn.) 
"This jneclides the doctway 
from the Sarcophagus (luni ber 
(2°, bert mot thet te the Eni 
Room (2% ¢), 

breadth, be. (= 2015.) 

height, te 4p. Td. (=3°456m,) 

all the chambers aroun Z, 
and that corridor fteel/, 
ang plasters! and peierted, 
but net sculpture 

the chamber did ia plastered 

and painted, but not saul p: 

tirredt, 


Papyrus, recto. 


"being drawn with outlines, 
qraen with the chapel, Jilled 
amnth colours, and co- 
Pletal S 

“and being provided with the 
queen of His Majesty 
(ie fives, prrvepers, os tp 
health !\ on every aide of it, 
logetier with the Divine 
Burned which ia in the 
Dit et 

the first words refer ta the 
furniture with which thea chari- 
ber waa originally filled. The 
lat plirase may allude to the 
wall-paintings of the room, or 
else to etatnelte: uf ends ilo 
jionitied ther. . | 


2,0" [Its] door ts fastened,” 

[Por the totals given in ¥, 4: 
¥, 6, see the conclusion of 
this columm-on p, 146] 

“b.. *The Corridor whitish 

és the Shabti-place.” 

[ef “ The Corridor which is on 
the tomer stile of the House 
of Gold,” P. line 1] 

“of Ide Sp": 


“hreadtth, of be." 

“Hanvipht, of Ge op. 2d." : 

“heing drown with outlines, 
renen wth the chisel, Alled 
with soloers, and com. 
vile tr 

"teat weuwth of it aswell” 
Then Lehre ee con 
riitary, these words infer: te 

the chamber add, whens the 

Shawal-tigures were kept. 
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Papyrus, verso. 


“thickness of door-jamb, of 


) Seep 

[. opening, of Ge. tp."; 

Taatel, fp" | : 
having abnlly dilteresa dite 
mv whilly dithorond dine. 
fortes aoe eee 

rway from WV to F may here 

Lin daeesibiedl for a kbeured Sime 
Wut oveti ao the taeasirements 
are ommly approximutely c- 
curate 


bre Ce | 
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Description of the actual 
| Tomb, 


4,0, RECESS: 
The wathpaintings /indicale 
thutrbatuettes ol auda ware kop 
hem, Similarly the southern 
recassa, 2 ee, | 

length, 4e. 4p. (=2'391 m.) 

‘The recess = bein Mamages =], 

the meaureniute here given 
ate theay oficr Th shontd be 
reniarked, however, Hiat from 
the qian oo wrenlil app te be 
longer thin é. 


height; to. 5p. (= "897 m) 
‘This nhwiremont Inohacdes 
the upper pert of the recess, 


lepth, le Sp. 2d. (= TRH nm): 


Zi Tue Lery-Asp OWAM- 
RER FOR THE SHAWABTI- 
FIGUHES: ~~ 


length, Te4p. td, (=401T ri.) 


breadth, 3, (= 1560 m.) 

height, $e. 3p. (= 1-74 m.) 

Z. dd. ‘Tre Riowr-nanp 
CHAMBER FOR THE SHA- 
WAHTI-FIGURES ; 


dd ig plastere] anil painted, 


lot tot geal p ! 


¥e Exp Room: 


length, Se, Sp, 2d, (=2877 m) 


Papyrus, recto. 


foc. “The Resting-place of 
the Goda” 


if of 40, 4p." ; 
Ree the mite dpywenite 


* height, of le. Bp"; 


“depth, of le. Sp. 2d." 
Z, tL “Tha Left-hand Trea- 


ary 
[ce " 7 he Treasury which 43 
on the Lept tw the..cofei..” 


P, lime 3.) 
aa of Le"; 
The exaggeration of tho 
Venyth-neaesreinent heve bs 


nmtalinind by Ube some exag- 
Snerian iu ie cae of the el 
(hoamber 4,0. Can it be that 
10s, woe the oviginally intended 
eet of all the throe chambers 
at, tel, atl 4 

“breadth, af Be"; 


"height, of 3c. 3p." 


[ef “Phe Place (i.¢. the Shat- 
ti-plice), tu southern one, 
on the right, which. 2 
line 2] 3 

[aoe Z, boned: “ thiet (ye, the 
Sliabti-place) pauth of at as 
well] 

“ae well” ler imowia “a- 
rlorned in the san manner ax 
the oarridar 2" 


4,¢. “The Treasury of the 
fnnermost,” 

[ef “The Second Corridor 
which ia at the beh of the 
House of (ald,” P, line 4] 

“af 20 culnts” ; 

lt has been: legented  aloy 
{anlar Z id) that} as dace 
hoon thie length originally: in- 


tented for all the chinihers of, 
we, aml 2: 
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Description of the actual 
‘Tomb. 
breadth, 4c. 2p. Id. 
(= 2260 tt 


height, de. (= 2092 m.) 

Toral, LENGTHS: 

Length of tumb from the 
First Corridur (7) to the 





Sarcophagus Chamber ( 1} 
inclusive, 185e. Gp dd. 
(= TI040 mm.) 
The following are the details:— 
First Corritor (esti- : 
mated | Op, Udi. 
Reornil Comer ole Vp. Odd, 
Footh So, fp. al 
Tall af Waite fhe. Oya. Onl 
Saroophagas Chamber te, ip, Ged 
Late fp. Sal. 


Length of tomb from the 
Thnier Corridor (2) to the 
End Room (4,2), 20 Up. 


(= L587 1m) 

The details are — 
liter Corrichor Ii dp. aul. 
Fal Hoon fo Sp, Bh 
othe ris Chl. 





Total Tnngth of tomb, Tide 
Tie, tip. Bd. (= S186 1m.) 
For the elightly. different 
measures given by tlie 
Peeortption and by Maritto, 
cate limos ph DAME, femntansiber 3g, 


“breadth, af de, 3p." 

The modern plan abows that 
the tuuwne have taeda an ob 
vious mistake on the right-sido 
Of this chasulwr, If that side 
wore symrnetripal with the feft 
wile the breadth of tie chamber 
would be reduced to Jo. 3p, 
mawtly the dimeasiay giver in 
the papyrus 

"height, af 40." 

Vie. “Total, beginning from 
the Fivet. Corridor to the 
Howse of Gold, 130¢, 2p." 

[The item apoctiiod on tlie recto 
are =-— 
Fourth Corridor ate. 
Hall of Waitt the. 
Buroojihagas Chamber ie. 
leavite Bie, 3p. to te) itatri- 


hited among Corrintore how ta 
Thien, ] 


Y,d. “Beginning from the 
House of Cold to the T'rea- 
sary af the Jimermont, 
Zhe, tp. 

Tht House of (hold ltaelf is 


oxclodial rota the total, whieh 


jiferwiey agres= with tha data 
of tho veri, de Follows -— 
rete Corslilia Ide, 3p. Oe, 
End Room ihe, yn. Oi, 


P4e, Op. onl. 
ee 

Total, 1600. ap." 

The com of the twa totale 

is here surrectly given, As 

compen) witli the actus) toni 

re eri — ernie that we — 

delectarctheaxmpyerrnban| Jingrt by 
of the End Room pou thé sp 
jMront inchiusion of the doorway 
_ Hall of Wiiting in the 
etigth mestguml by the Sapeas- 
phigim Chara ber, Lomring theme 
two cludbors altogether ayy uf 
thé acct the rownaining total 
lnugth given by Uke papyrin be 
I$ic. Sp, kL asngainat [a0 2p. 
Id (= 71310) ty Me Carter's 
survey. "Phie would yinld Goin, 
ie this levethi of the clit: tose! 
by the warveyor who oterpi led 
that papyrus 





L = ha 
= 
= ar 
a - ah 
= S-4 ‘| 


she 
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The Turin plan has long suffered under the imputation of gross inaccuracy; Mr Carter's 
new survey goes a long way towards tts rebabilitation Of twenty-seven specific meéasure- 
ments—the botals jure here ignored—fiftees are found by him bo be absolutely nccurate, 
éight are correct within. « faw digits, and: in the four remuiming cases, where the figures 
given by the papyrus aré completely out, more or less plausible explanations of the errors 
can be given. Thos not enly does the information afforded by the recto of the Turin 
papyrus appear to be entirely corrubaratel, but alee Mr Carter's assessment of the longth of 
the culng obtains full justification. This highly satisfactory result conflicts sirangely, Low- 
ever, with Lepsius’ verdict in his second discussion of the Turin plan, written when the data 
of Mariette's recent investigation of the tomb lay before him. Whence this divergence? 
It muat be atimitted at once that beiween Mariette’s figures and those of Mr Carter there 
2 uaually a difference of some centimetres, anil that mi a few casés the tliserepancy ia more 
sérious', Fur this oné of the obvious reasons is the asymmetry of the actual tomh, which 
is specially apparent im the Sarcopliagus Chamber: there Mariette gives $55 m. and 
$29 im. as the respective breadths at the nearer and further ends of thy room, while 
Mr Carter quotes R398 mas a mean measurement; the height of the sume mom Js 
indicated by Manette as 582m, while Mr Carter, making his measurement in a part of 
the room where the floor-level is different, states it as 523 m., fe exactly the 10 cubits 
named in the papyrus. In estimating Mr Carter's results it must’ by remembered that 
lie had the deée of the papyrus before him when he surveyed the tomb, and whenever it 
seen! that this coulil be fairly done he would naturally take his nwasurenjant at a point 
where if would be likely to agree with the papyrns; where, on the other hand, a dimension 
could not be accurately determined af all, owing to the asymmetry of the tomb, he gives 
us the mean of several measurements: To refirn to Lepsins’ unfavourable verdict on the 
Turin plan, if the comparative tables printed on pp. 3—4 of his article? are carefully 
studied, we shall find that the inacenrmey he complains of is to a large extent to be 
laid at his own door, and nob.at that of the ancient surveyor: In one case at least, the 
height of the mehe W, ¢, lie quotes Mariette wrongiy, giving 1:20.m. for 102m. of 
Maricite; in another case, namely the breadth of the Hall of Waiting (XY), he gives as. 
Marictie's. tneasurement a dimension not at all indicated by Manette, and probably due 
te some combmution of his figures that 1 not apparent. As regards the lengths of the 
various chambers; these are given piecemeal by Marictte, so that in every case ithe total 
length of a rou je ascertained only by addition of the parte, the possibility of error in 
the resnitant measurements being thus. multiplied ; the doorways, thareover, have proved a 
serions tlifficulty, the rebate of the door between ¥ aud ¥; for example, being reckoned 
to ¥, though the author of the Egyptian plan clearly moended the contrary. The worst 
error, however, mito which Lepains has fallen has beey une of arithmetic pure and simple. 
His method of verification, in iteelf-a perfectly proper one, has bean to take the number 
of cubits and palms indicated by the papyrus for cach measorement and to reduce them 
to metres on the assumption of a cubit of 430m. and one of 0625 m.; tho albermative 
results are then compared with Marietty's measurements, thead finally being used. Lo find 
the length of the cubit that would have to be accepted if- both the modern and ancient 





© The tooet pussling difference ie that af the length of I, which Mr Carter vives a4 32d m.. while 
Mariette and the [Mecaption give respectively LAF a amd [4:14 1. 
2 Zeitechrift fie doyptioche Spracke, vol. xan (1884), pp. 1—S, 
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date were eorrect. By an accident that can: be accounted for only by old age ond failing 
health—his déath occurred o few months later—Lepsina calculetions are vitiated by 
aeriows tistukes in every single case where the papyrus gives, not a whole nomber of 
cubits, bot a oomber of cubits and some palme over’. OF the nineleen Measurements 
tested by him seven are affected by errors of arithmetic m this Way, one, as we have sewn, 
myntains Oi Horsey potatoe of Niauiottex and aeverul others are rendered doubtful, if not m- 
cormest, by misconceptions of various kinds. No wonder, then, that My Carter's results 
are widely at variance with those of Lepsins. 

"The measurements recorded on the tersu of the papyrus prove, an comparison with 
Mr Carter's figures to be just-as unsatisfactory as these on the recto have been found to he- 
satisfactory, Thirty-four numbers are. quoted : of these only five are completaly acenrate, 
though three mone may hesitutingly Ins included in this category 7 eight itemy are approxi 
mately correct; the remaining eightorn are definitely at fault. ‘The facts are even worse 
than the above summary would seem to imply, for the cases of complete and approximative - 
accuracy ure wainly dotails of doorways, which mre natonilly less-variahle fiebors than the 
principal dimensions of ruoma or pesycs, Tho qtuestion thu presents itself: does tho 
verso Teter. to the tamb of Ramesses IV at.all? Mer Carter, sending his report from ‘Thebes, 
conjectures that the verso contained notes ora draft of details for the plan on the recto; 
but how comes such m draft to be found on the cerso*, which i nanally the later-anserihed 
side of a papyris? The miscellineons contents of the verso leave little room for donbling 
that these are posterior to the plan on the revo; and the fact that they contain, among 
vthor things, the dimensions of a royal tomb suggests that the owner was an architect who 
picked out thie papyrus for tis subsequent jottings from o chestful of waste odds and 
ende Bub the conclusion almost mevitably following from thie reconstruction of evente is 
that the architect's interest in the tomb af Ramesses 1V was a thing of the pest, and con- 
socmently that the jottings on the eerso refer to some later tomb, Coyld that tomb be the 
tomb of Ramesses Vf The explorations af the Valley of the Tombs of the Kings have made 
us anquainted with a tomb that was begun by Ramesses V and comploted by Ramesses VI; 
this iano. 0 af Lepeine, of which ne plas with exact measnementis lust yet been published. 
Some directions ure murked in the plan of the Description de Ugypte’, hut not enongh 
to teat thie possibility inaseriouy manner, Both the tomb of Ramesses V—V1 and that 
of Ramestets TX eantam four vorridore followed bya Hall of Waiting, like the tomb of 
Rumestes TY; but, anlike the lowb of Ramesses TV, they huve a pillared hall afer the 
Hall. af Waiting which might well be the Churiot-Hall named in our papyrin 

Enough has been said te show that the problem of the versy cunnut yet be considered 
as satisfactorily solved. Henceforth, however, the accuracy of the plan contamed on the 
recto of the papyrus may. be regarded aa filly vindicuted 


Only one exanijile neod be quetud., Marivite gives the beealth wf the-niche Wd as 0-00, the 
papers etatinge that they amid lena masnred | oubit, 2 jalnn: dienes Lepsius iehites a onbit, of 
627 im. whereas in reality the eubit wirke inl a Pm ou the right assumption bist it contained 
7 pelme, and af S17 mop the wrong asmmyption tht there wure ait paluim to the dubit. 

7 Et niunt. be noted that nerve core not simply toon the aide containing the lose important weitlnigs ; 


feporionce shows that the oleadt papyr to be first jmeortbed waa ka a rule the aide here tie fibres 
md right angles by thw aafiiten = 


1 Annguive, volo, PL 78, Figs 1, 2 
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MEROITIC STUDIES IV 
By F. Li. GRIFFITH, MA, FSA. 
(Continned from p. 27) 

THE Great STELA OF Prince Axisizaz, 


Ix the winter of 1913-14 Professor Garstang and Mr Phythian-Adams excavated a 
sroall temple Lnilt: of ernds bricks, two or three kilometres south of the main aile of 
Meroe, near the village of Hamadab, On either side of tie entrance stood at inscribed 
stela, facing the visiter as he approached the shrine, That on the left or north side, the 
manor of the present paper, contains the longest text yet known in Meroitic ecript. Tho 

corresponding stela on the right is amaller aud in Worse conilition. Soou-sfter its dis- 
covery, the text of the former was published with transliteration and index of words by 
Mr Phythian-Adams and « valuable note on its purport by Professor Sayce', 

The long text, although still almost entirely unintelligible, contains words which are 
very suggestive In the light of history. In his note pon it Prof Sayce has seized wpon 
several of these with admirble sacuteness*, For my own part I spent many days 
examining photographs which were kindly sent to me by Prof. Gurstang, together with 
hand-copies by himself and Mr Phythian-Adams; I ¢wice collated the resulting text 
with the original monument, which lay for aome time in the portico of the Beritial 
Museum and is now placed in the Ngyplian Gallery; and finally by the kindness of 
Tr Badge I was permitted to have a squeeze taken of the whole of the worked face 
of the stela. From this sneeze the ecpy here published has bean prepared. Althongh 
by good fortune the inscription’ is practically complete and the reading tolerably certain 
except in a few pussayes, the definite resulia al present reached will, I fear, seer 
ridiculously amall. Tn the funurary texte, of which » imultitude have been discovered and 
published, the scheme is so clear that it is easy to pick ont names and titles and even to 
hazard a meaning for many entire phrases; but it is quite different with other classes of 
writings which are on no fixed plan of phrasing and have fow finger-pusits to guide the 
wonld-be interpreter. Tntil we begin to know the Meroitie: language iteelf and to 
translate word fur word we eannot hope that many faots will emerge clean-cut and 
indubitable from its monuments, 

1 View and plat intvrerpool Annales wf Archaoology ond Anthropology, vol. vit, Ta; VII, VEE. 

5 fb, yp. 15— 24 and PL EX. | 

1 fh, P- 23, The fullor disenmsicn ro the tith of ‘The Stela of Atmon-renas,' nbs, p fi, 
disappointing 

Joan, of Egypt. Arch. iv. 3] 
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Tie Roman expedition aqaimat Candace. 


F'rof, Sayce's opinion segins very well founded that we have iv this stela a. monument 
of the historic Candace whose troops raided the Roman frontier-posts of Angustus im or 
about 22n¢, Of the raid and its punishment; Strabo, who was with Aelius Gallus the 
year before in Upper Egypt’ and visitedl Syene, gives is what is no doubt an authentic 
account of these "things frum the point of view of the Romans — 

“The Ethiopians, encouraged by the fact that part of the forces in Egypt had been 
laken away to accompany Gallus Aelius in his war with the Arabs, attacked the 
Thehais and the garriaou of three cohorts at Syene; by a andden and onexpected 
onslaught they seized Svene Elephantins ind Philae, reducing oll the inhabitants to 
alavery and tearing down the statues of Caesar, Thereupon Petronins, who arrived wih 
fest than 10,000 infantry and $00 cavalry to oppose 80,000 of the enemy, first compelled 
iwi to fetire to Paolohia; a city of Ethiopia, sending im envoys to demand) the retum 
of the spoil and a etutement of their reasons for commencing war. They asserte| that 
they had been unjustly treated by the nomarchs, to which Petronius rupilied that Caesar, 
not the nomarchs, governed the country. They then asked for three days’ truce to 
onnsider, but as they did nothing thit was needed, Petronins attacked them, compelling 
them to come out to battle, and soon put them to flight as they were badly organised 
and badly armed (their shields were of large aize, oblong, and made of mw hide, and 
for weapons they had nxex or mere punt-poles or in some cases swords), Some were 
herded into the city, others fled into the desert, and some took refuge on an island near 
by, plunging in and swimming across the strait (for the crocodiles here were not numerous: 
an account af the current), Amongst these inst were the gonerals of Canilace who 
riled the Ethtopiany in our days, 4 Masculine wom with one eye destroyed. All of 
these Petronius took prisoners, reaching the island on rafts and boats, and despatched 
them immudiately to Alexandrian, He then attacked and took Pselchis. When the 
number o€ those who fell in the hattle iz added to those who were captured it is evident 
that the retuuatt that escaped was exceedingly small, From Psulcbis Petronius arrived 
at the fortified city of Premnis, having passed through those sand-dunes in which the. 
army of UVambyses was overwhelmed In  tampest of wind; Petroniuy attacked and 
capture this fortress:and then started for Napats, This Napute was the royal residence 
uf Candace; her say wae there and ehe herself wag ina place near by. The queen sent 
envoys to establish friendly relations and feturmedl the prisoners taken at Syene and the 
statues, but Petronims advanced and eaptired Napata also (whance the boy had: fled), 
und destroyed it; and, after enslaving the inhabitants, he turned homeward with the 
spoils, judging that the ground abead wns difficult to traverse. Having on his way 
improved the fortifieatious of Prémnis and thrown jute it a garrison and. two yenrs’ 
provisions for four hundred men he departed to Alexandria. Of the captives he sold 
some, anil sent a thousand to Caeser (who had lately arrived from Cantabria), while 
some died of dixense: Meanwhile Candace advanced pon the fortress with = force 
of taany tet of Lhoweanda, but Petroniva set bot to ite ald ond was the first to enter 
the fort aed, living strupgthenes! it theroughly, when the Ethiopians sent, to negotiate: 
hie Koneder them sei! their euhats ft Uae. They professed however not to know who 
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Caesar was nor by what road they were to reach lim, so he gave them conductors 
under whose guidance they arrived at Sumos, Here was Caesar, despatching Tiberius 
to Armenia while he himself was about to proceed into Persia; Caesar granted them 
all they asked and even remitted the taxes which be had iniposed’,” 

Dio Cassius", writing early in the Hurd century AD, gives a brief seeotint of this 
episode, mentioning wo details, but deseribes Petroniue more fully as “Gaius Petronins 
the prefect of Egypt" and saye that Candace herself led the raid. Pliny the Elder 
(first: century a.D,) alao refers to it’ and to the vengeance of the prefect whom he 
wrongly cally P, Petronius: Of Candace he says that it was a name handed down 
from queen to qteen ju “Meroe for many yeare’, and he implies that queens constantly 
ruled: at Meroe, @ view that is not well supported by the munuments, which usually 
show.a king in the first place in any group. 

Tt will be observed that Strabo deseribes Pselehis as a city of Ethiopta: Pselchis 
ix the modern Dakkeh; the extensive oxcavations on tho site carried ont by Mr 0, M. 
Firth for the Egyptian Government seem to show that Peelchis lay just utente 
the region of Mervitic culture, which begins only about tin miles further south at 
Medik, across the boundary of the Dodecaschoenus ap Hicrasycaminos. or Tnkourpso, 
The Dodéeasthoenus was occupied by Roman garrisons for several centuries after the 
conquest of Egypt and the antijuities in its cemeteries wre those of Eyypt al that 
period. It was much the same in the Ptolemaic age, but there were times when native 
kings asserted their sovereignty over if against the Ptolemies. Meroitic inscriptions of 
the third century A.D, are found at Kalabsheh, Dendir and Philae, but the only Meroitic 
inscriptiona of the “archaic” perio yet found in or near the Dodecaschoenas are o 
group of three graffiti on the rocka behind Dakkeh and two grathti naming the prince 
Akinizaz on the pylon of the Dakkeh temple. All of these seem to bo of abont the 
same age. In ove of the Dakkeh insoriptions we find the prince in the company. of 
king Teritegas and queen Amanirenas Upon our stelae on the otlier band the primes 
Akinizaz follows the queen Amanirenas alone. We have seen that it was at Dakkeh 
(Pselchis) that the generals of Candace made their first stain against Petroniwa in 23 tc, 
nud were completely defeated.. All this indicates that the archaic inscriptions of Dakkehb 
were encraved ato time when, in preparation for a great mid on Upper Keypt, kang 
Teriteqas established ay advanced base at Pselchis and collected hia troops there ander 
the command of Akinizaz, The king however must have diet saan after and the raid 
was probably carred out by Akinizaz in the name-of queen Amanirenas, the one-eyed 
Candace of the Greek and Latin authors; at any rate the king was dead when Petrouius 
eame, aud does nit appear on Onr atelae. Vive or six years before the rnid, in 29 Awe, 
the Ethiopian king, doubtless Torituqas, bad sent ambassadors. to met Corneliog Gallis*, 
and another explanation of the Dakkeh inscriptions might be that they were engraved 
at the time of this ernbassy, The text of the great stele unfortunately does not make 
use of the titlh) Candace, but the repented referenves to Kime and to Mezewi or Bezewi, 
which lay not far from Dukkeh, anpport these conclusions. It iy also possible that in 


Stabe, xvi, 6), Bl. Cf Mine, Hovery of Egypt wader fomad Male, gp 2) cB: 
fo, 5. 1 War, Mfieowi, VL Cf Minwk, History of Kyepl wider Roman Maley p. 247, 
7b. 186. Ch Coowroor, The fetand of Merat, pp. 33, Se. 
* See Gallas’ record from Philaé in Dovresneroes, OFS, wo, WH 
21—2 
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Akinizaz we may recognise the queen's son who, having retired to his mother's palnce 
at Napata, fled when the avenging Romans drew near’. | | ee 

The last words of Strabo's account prove that after the disasters tak Had, Over: 
taken the realms of Candace at the hands of the Roman avenger, Alyrustis muti 
various concessions which would eave the face of the Ethiopians or might even be 
mipresetited in their own annals a3 a triumph of arma, Amongst the coneess/ one “= 
probably the withdrawal of his garrison from Preny(n)is (Torin) and the fixing of ‘the 
southern extremity of Toman dutiwence at Takompao (Maharrayi) 


The stela. 


After these preliminary remarks we will proceed to the description of the monument. 
ditons, The top is imperfect bat the [resent height is 258m. The thickiess of the slab 
i about 85 em. at the top. 40cm. in the taiddle; thence it dhins duowuwards et the back, 
but this is compensated by a large bulge in front of the base Which restores the thickness: 
to dliogt 40em, The face alone js aimouthed: the back and sides are rough and the base 
iw handily even trintined. The smoothed part broadens upward: its lower end measures 
exactly one metre noress, bot at the lower edge of the scene just below the fracture it 
is wider by Sem, Of the scene o height of 46-3 en) remains, the insertption oceupies. 
b4iim. and the hase is 62 em, high. For the inseription 45 mies were engraved, 
# cm. ipart, reaching almost to the base of the emoothed face, but the last three Hines. 
are blank. 

Before proceeding to diseuss tho details, an often faulty and olscure, it should) be 
explained that the inhabitants: of Meroe liad practically no good sténe ovailable for. 
lusting retards, The sandstone when of even. texture wis too soft aud the harder:kinds 
of gritatone contained on the one hund cavities, on the other veins-and patches bmandened 
hy tron, quartz pebbles and the like, All this made the work of the sculptor aml 
tigraver very difficuit and thankless, ani ft fs evident that their skill was quite rmoexjual 
to their task. Wor work on a large seule without detail, as in the scene at the top of 
ott steli, m fairly satisfactory result, could be achieved: but as soon as exictituile of 
lint was required on a emmall ecole, as in the row of prisoners and ‘still more in the 
Inscription, the engraver's difficulties began to be ‘serious: his tool made little pr no. 
Mnpresion in ¢ome cases, In otliera ‘it flipped and chipped away areas which were 
intended to he Teft standing in relief In the mw of Prisoners he seams to have lout 
lis heal entirely, As he proceeded with tho inscription, too, bis patience failed and 
lie work beeame more and more iltegible, partly lieeatse the scribe who painted’ the 
inscription on the stone bad drawn the ‘charnoters anwlley, tore crowded -and-with lass 
care; at longth mt a new or added section in |. 28 a froch start was made with larger 
lettering and this went on rerril enough for o time. In the inscription we find lines 
either too short or ¢arried wn two far or broken by obstinate crystals. In the first line 
4 cavity “ems te have been filled in and the eugraving continued over it: other navies 
towards the onl wore simply nvaided sy! Jefe blake. | | = 
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The scene. 

Only the lower part of the seene remains, showing the legs of six standing figures, 
distinguishable by the position of the feet ox male and female. On the left a woman 
with sandalled feet followed by « man barefooted confronts a gol who wears the lion's 
tail; uw the right the same pair confront a goddess. 

Below these is a row of small figures of captives with heada to the lefi, lying lielpless 
on their breasts, their legs from the knees bent over their backs and their fest tied ta 
their arms, Bad design and worse engraving make it difficult to comprehend the 
arrangement except in the third figure from the end. The same mode of seeuring 
captives is seen in amal! figures in the round, both maly and female, of the Sate 
period’, but is not adunl in seenes. ‘The firat three captives have objects in front of 
them which may be intended for their insignia, seeptres, or banners, as kings or chiefs, 

The remains of the scene on the second stela show the lower parts of the same 
fignres ju the same order and nbtitude, except that the god is here in the right half 
and the goddess in the left; the row of captives is absent. I¢ le very unfortunate that 
in both stelae the labela belonging to the figures of the divinities, as well as these of 
the worshippers, are lost with the upper part of the scenes where they were presumably 
engraved. We may aurmise that the stelae had rounded tops and that on each of 
them & figure of the winged disk was spread above the seene. The god anil goddess 
might well be Ammon and his consirt Mot, but euriously enough there is very little 
suppert to be derived from other Meroitic monmaments aa yet published for this, or 
indeed for any such association of god and godrless*, The inscription, 1) may be 
remarked, mentions various forms of Ammon, and probably the goddess Mathor. 
With regard to the worshippers, the inscription gives wa prominently the uame of 
Akinzsz, a pager and peshe(njté-prince, whose triple cartouche in hieroglyphic was found 
in the first season at Meroe on a block in the so-called San-temple. There also ho ts 
8 prince, not a king, as is shown hy the remains of his headdress, and he was preceded 
hy a more completely royal figure’. In the scenes of the Lion Temple at Noga we 
have three royalties—the gére or ‘king” Natakamini, the Ka(a)take, ie. Candace or 
‘queen’ Amanitére, and lastly the pagar-prince Arikakharér! Similar royal trios.are seen 
id the Ammon-temple at Naga’ and are named on the columns of Amara’, In these 
scenes the king und queen oRen wear sandals, while the feet of the prince are always 
bare, evidently as m mark of respectful inferiority, On the two stelae of. Akinizas 
therefore we appear to havea scene of u fall queen and a prince without the king: 
they are offering to w go] and goddess, and. further, on the great stela a row of 
pridoners lie bound at their feel 

The inscription. 

Below the scene on each siela has been a long inacription, Ou the smaller stela 
there may have been a5 wany as $6 long lines, but unfortunately they are in wretched 
condition and very obscure, and the single photograph that [ possess, excellewt though 

| See Paris, develét, no, G0 im Pl ¥, and pe, 10. 

1 An unpublished tablet from Meroe howevnr shows Aunmoy wml Mit his asmocdatied, 

* Meret, po, 01, dumer, no, 2 aud PL XEAXY, 
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it is, Is quite insufficient to estnblish the remains of the text. The great stela bos 
® still more extensive text, of no less than 42 lung lines incarchaic style and, although 
many of the signs are very ill engraved on the hard pritstone and a few choracbers are 
wholly lost by daking, there ia very little that cannot be eventually recovered by 
careful examination, anil the reader is greatly belped by the fast that long passages are 
repeated almost letter for letter in different parts, A considersble Hake has come off 
the surface-in Il. 17—20, destroying or obseuring many characters 

For sonvenience of reference I have broken up the text into paragraphs. in the 
transcription. “These § are of various lengths and generally have sume sort of jnstifi- 
cation but are probably very incorrectly divided: 


The protocol (§ 1, 2). 


$1 (L 1) Amnirens + qéreli : kzwell : yitnizebhel : ydre-yi-: 

$2 Aki(l, 2)niex > porstiyi : peate-fiyi : pgr i qérisl - 

As the queen is figured before the prince we may expert fo find at the beginning 
of the inscription her aime preceding his: Here in fuct we seem to have two parallel 
phrases, the one commencing with the quoen'# name Amauirenss: the other with thie 
tame of Lhe prince Akinizas whose known titles follow, In 1.27 nleo he ie pagar and 
peshu(n te 

It is Nnminating to compare the protocols of two other inseriptiona which Kame 
Akinizaz viz: 

(1) the: small gritstone etela from the ‘Temple of Isie* at Meroe. The inseriptian 
on this in Ul-armnged, faulty and obscure. Prof, Sayes painted ont ite connexion with: 
our stela, and acting on this hint 1 have made a fresh copy of the-worst-and (at present) 
most interesting part (Mer. 2c), obtaining from the original, wow in the Liverpool 
Museum, o very ditterent reading from my first ubtemph, | 
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(2) The graflite in o eartaudhe on the pyion at Dakkeh (Jnger, 92) 
Mer 20 Jag/ 22 SDD Pes te 
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‘king’ Teriteqas, the hazake ‘queen’ or ‘Candace’ Amanirenas (in Jaser, 92 written 
Renas lone), and Aki(nijzaz, whose titles here are of doubtful meaning but may have 
some relation to his youth or infancy. 

Some remarks on the readings: are necessary. The abrocious engraving of Mer. 12 
is chiefly doe to the hardness of the gritstone: the «nskilful engraver Llundéred and 
fuiled, leaving sometinies a sapertluity Of signs. Its readings mist therefore yielil place 
ty those of fJnaser, 92, which ia on smooth soft sandstone, though it has unfortunately 
heen much injured by enbsequent hammering in of rude animal fgures. 

According to my hand-copy made from the original at Dakkeh the name of the king 
in Fnver. 12 began doubtfully with A_, but the photographs show that /<-, which is 
practically certain in Mer. 12, ia quite possible, /9/4- is certain in Jaser- $2 against 
/3/) which is equally certain in Mer, 12; in the latter the W//) or WWS/2 is lead ly 
blimdered, 

As to the name of the queen, on the great stela part of it is lost m a hole whieh 
was probably filled with stneew before engraving; but 4- and gy are certaln, and there 
if no epace for en intervening sign, In Mer, 12 ¢ there is sume appearance of an extra 
sign, perhaps a faulty letter which was abandoned: The writing Renas without Amani 
in fnser. 2 is extraordmary; IT find no other instance in Mersitic of an indépendent 
word beginning with r {ner are auch found in Nubian), It can hardly be explained 
as an abbreviated writing for (A)renas, since initial a is generally written in these 
joseriptions, If the kingship tt Ethiopia went by mother-right it would be strange 
that the queen should bear a non-native name. It seema best to look upon Renas as 
either au abbreviation of, or a mistake for, Amanirenas The queen's title in Inser, 92 
was rewl fewe in the drew copy Jnscro um Pl XI, but in my hand-copy from the 
original Azhe, ib. p. 25. Either reading is possible by the photograph, and the great 
stela gives ug &rwele; on the other hand the exact parallel in Mer. 12c¢ pives keke 
vertainly, and we may therefore aecept this as the true reading, On comparing 
[Nek -gére, |Amnitére] : Atke on the pylons of the Lion Temple at Nagn (fnser,.3, 4)! 
with Teriteys gfré, Amnirens krke of Mer, 12 and Jnser, 02, it is obvious- that bazake 
is only another form of tutake, Candace. 2 varies with t occasionally in other words 
in Meroitic (Ar, p. Lb). 

In both of the short texts the prince’s name is written without the syllable ng 
(Akizez in Mer, 12 shonld probably be corrected to Akizaz to agree with the other 
instances, including those with mr), This shorter. form apetue to me to belong to the 
early part of his career, The title or epithet 43 im Mer, 12 may amean ‘child’; compare 
the succession of plurals 

br-leb ; keze-bh : ki-leb ; mrér-leb ; ss-leb Jnser, 94/19 
fe. ‘men, youthe(7}), women, miidens(?), children (1), 

In Jneer. 92 ib seems possible that oy />$ should be read instead of tu $2... 
giving the trile pager. 

To rettirn to the great stela, Here the royal trio are reduced to two persans, the 
Candace and the prince, evidently after the death of the king. A bold translation (or 
guess) of their titles in the protocol might be 

$1 "Amanirenas monarch, royal-mother, monarch-regent of the chosen peoples, 

§2 Akinizaz, pager-regent, peshat4regent, pager of the monarch” 

' Soe Imac. 1, pp: 6b, TB 
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At this period Akinizaz has the later form of his name and bas assumed definite 
titles. To it probably belongs his name in hieroglyphic in Mer, 2, where lie accompanied 
another figure and bears titles agreeing closely with the above. There ia ne proof 
that he over reigned as sole king: in the inseription in the thickness of the pylon 
will at Dakkel* his name occtirs (inaccompanied) apparently with the simple title pagar, 

As to the words im the protocal, gére ‘king’ is well knowo: kews may have some: 
connexion with krke ‘Candace! yitmzebhel is on interesting foeni: -bh is known as 
a plural element m the final words of the funerary formulae (Kar. rp. 25-6); from the 
above-quoted succession of plural words it appenre that -bhe is the correct plural suffix 
for nem which end in ze, parallel to the ordinary -leb. -t is of nouree the ieunl 
attachment of a word in the genitive relation when it precedes its governing ward 
(Kar. pp. 25-4) The plural of the same root is seen again. in}, 28 tii-trizebhl. 
fiize oceurs in several names, Awna(?)-tirize g Jnser, 1382/9, ArAtnize Inser. 59 2, Kar. 
29, Seh-tnize Kar, 24, Didv-touse ff Far, 4/4), ...yi-tnize f° Far. 44/8: of, alsa 2hrétiipe 
Kar. LOG, Sbhs-tmiye ? Par. 29/4. and mreze-int Far 21/25, Qed-tni Far. 21/32. 

qere-yt oceura parallel to words endime jn yi Tnser, 04/45 this second instance 
showa that -gi is correct with géye,. For the clement ayn of, Inser, 02/16, tho “extenclel 
invocation" (Insert p. 59), and proper names in Har. LO (he, 115 fF. 


The compaigns (& 3—10. 


There ure three parallel passages; &§ 4,68, in the find half of the inseription, each 
of which onde with figures recording numbers of men and women, These anouet represent 
Hie prisoners taken nm three campaigns, Two other passages, & 8; 10, are added here 
booties they afford short bot asefiil parallels, Divergences’ are printed in italic, 


€3 (102) ger: brphelw +Qes': (Ld) Armeyéali® ; 


$4 gee: bephel sabres! cathe: tmés : heph) : Arf? s (14) Qeaté: abrel : 
$6.5) qtr: hrphel=abréges! : athe tmat ; irphel : Qet:nktd:ardhel = abral : 
$8 (lt) | abrel ; 
$10 (L138) abrst : 
54 yoke : kzisl : arsli + skk : yemeqe  eberwi: (15) yerki: Armeyalhe? : 
$6) (L9) yekout ketsl:arsli + thks omiqe! - qeboswi : erk = site : ardhy : 
| $6 yekez ; kaisl ; aresli: tkk : emége qebeawi: (1.12) -yerki': apes - mit - 


§ Wc 14) yekez : zis! arsli : kk: “syebeqwi : 


F 1‘ ozhite > Qeper ; abr 32 (7): kei £35 (7) qileb : 

1§ 6 (1, 10) azhite -peritte abr 100 ski 7-2 : géleb : 
' 

345 wetethe:aghite ; prite abr G3?) : lezi 229 (1) + qéleb': 


' dnece, 13. Homnen, Tope! vom Dake Pla 16, 24. 

* Or Arberéalt hero wail in LoS; in the latter ¢ ja lavking, ome 
mnitted by accent, 

* we fairly certain 

* Througheut these tranaliterations | ompliy © for duitia 
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Professor Sayce hus already given admirable suggestions for the meaning of all the 
epactil words that occur in § 3, 4, but not correspondingly in & 6, 8, 10, win:—Qaf 
=" Cush,’ Armeyés=' Roman, Armi=' Rone’ anil Qeper identified as the name of the 
father of the two heroes worshipped at Dendir. | 

Armi, the name of Rome, had already been fonnd as Aréme in a late inscription’. 

— Armeyés (or Arheyés in both 13 and 5) might be a Meroitic genitive or a rendering 
of Papaioc, the equivalent of which in Egyptian inseriptiona, romys, ia used to designate 
the emperor Augustus*, | | 

Oud occurred in a sugrestive plirase in Jnser. 04'Qesh-wands to Agere, northwards 
to Pilag (Philae)* (Agere lying at or south of the Second Cataract), eo that T had 
already compared the name Cush with it"; but the g in place of Ee. <a, Hebr, 5, 
Le, stuwl in the way This difficulty has since been largely removed’, ‘The word. 
recurs in & 3, 11, 15, 19. 

(deper. At Dendiir the temple built under Augustus ie dedicated to two heroes 
Pihor and Petési, sons of 2@0—> The name of the father is without variant, except 
tliat in twe enees In one eeene the <> js omitted’, probably hy accident, The @ is 
not very likely to be consonantal, eo that the Memitic Qeper would fairly represent 
A@ O— <=, 

Of the words in $3, 4 common to $6.8, and 10 most con be [llustrated from 
elsewhere and some are more or less intelligible -— 

ger, occurring in Far, 2l=qéri in Kar. 127, i¢ perhaps the well-known word for ‘king.’ 

drpkel, s high litle, see the indexes of Har. and Jnsor. 

ohré aleo in § 14 Inser. 92/17, 125/4. 

athe Mer, 10/11. 

fné Inser, 75/7, 9, 94/32, 33, 

abr, fr ‘man’ and ka * woman’ Journ! ott, p. 123. 

With abrsl : yekezi : kzual +: arsli 
compare abrsli ; kezet@'; kzisli + arezeté. Jnser. 92/12—14, 
the meaning of these may be something like ‘slaying wen, enslaving women,’ 

thie § 13. 

veméye : gebeswi, 83 15, 19, gebes also in 9, FL. see bolow pp. 108-9, 

york perliaps "begotten, ef Jnser, 40. 

qe-leb ay iinportant plural, Mer. 5/4, Jeser 111/01, Far, Ostr, 2, ales below $§ 11—14, 
The Meroitic q@ often suggests a connexion with the famous Egyptian worl (Lf: the 
Ka, * person’ and in late times ‘name, perhaps pronounced ko; but it is impossible ax yet 
to prove tL. 

The Inet phrases must be something like “humbling(?) the Roman, capturing (?) 
$2 men 185 women living persons.” | 

The special words m § 6 and § 8 imelinde 

nkt® in §6, ef. the tithe (1) mt Kar, 47/2. 

wrébel in § 6 and beyond dite : arte, cf. § 5 note. Prof Sayee in his translation 
suggests ‘Arab’ as the equivalent of aréd, 

mki in §8, of mbit, mi in § 7. 

wete in § 8 oceura Mer. $/3 Inser. 97/T. 


b For. B29) + Srixwqianna, Hee, de Trew, xuvi, 62, AZ xtix, 85. 
4 See frac tt, pl. * See above p. 27, * BoackMas, Temple of Dendile, ji 2. 
Jour, of Egypt. Arch tv. 23. 
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perite in & 6,8 is the well-known Egyptian title “the Agent," Jnser. 1, p. al. 
This is the eartiest mention of the title in Meroitic. It:is generally used of “the Agont 
of Isis" who administered thy Dodecaschoenus which was the dominion of Isis of Phitae, 
but. probably. the tithe survived alsa for other administrators. 

For the pomerala sea Journal im, 22 et -seqy. 

Putting togetlier the indications, all moro or less conjectural, but confirming each 
other by their cohesion, we gather from § 4 that the first of the campaigns of Amanirenas 
the Candace and Akinizaz the prince waa against the Romana, In this a fair number of 
prisoners wis taken, including Qeper,a untive non-Egyptian leader in Lower Nubia who 
presumably supported the Roman cause and had perhaps been established as petty king 
of the Triacontascloenus by Corneliza Galina in 20 nc, It should be noticed that his 
name ends in ra chameteristic termination of male names in Meroilic. His two sons 
Pabdr and Petésis, bearing Egyptian names, were killed probably by drowning*, doubtless 
int the course of the military operatioos, and a temple wns dedicated to them at Dendfir 
(‘Tutzin), bnilt under the auspices of the Emperor. As has been pointed out above, the 
three loading prisoners in the scane are distinguished by their accompaniments. The 
first. would be Qeper with @ straight bar lying horizontally before him. The other two: 
would be the two Agente captured in the second and third campaign: in front of each 
of them is figurud an object like -an-axe or spear placed obligaely. 

Between §4 and §G ts the passage: 

601-8 yezhi.; arbhteke = pqrit : youre : Qesli : imléke -trézeb ; abekb ; mazetg (1,7) firé ; 
exeteq : trénl ;-trézehkte > eqelbhe - york z arilel < akte ; Qeaté ; 

yer “born of (7) see Indices of Mer. and Tneer., cf yerti in 1 5. arbiteke is 
some kind of plural from ar. por the title. 

yesd of. gu2(/\k below. and yes in Tnacr, trézeb (plural?) ef. trezebkte 1. T. 

tréii Tvser, 86, 92 age-lbbe (pliral) ef. ege-tha IL 27, 28, 

tite the combination $2 is very Tare and suspect, «ce Jiurnal im, 117, and although 
sh & is quite clear here there is alko the decided appearance of a tail as in 2; in 
1.0 we have site arélu, ao hier are bul site seems teasouable correction. 

Between $6 and 46: 

$7 (|. 10) apdtebes : thk :mkia:(L 11) ytes: mkr westel: 

Between § 8 ond § 10: 

€0 (1. 15) apéta : yebes  yetkihi = yqét. cimel): aly , 1: Qudté; alleleb : 
there is sotve resemblance batween the two parsages, perhaps not really extending 
beyond the first word, apite 'envay,” see Kur. aul Inser. For apéte-bes and apéte-gebes 
ef. ahrést and chyégest in § 4 and §6 respectively. gles might be read yéer, or even 
be corrented to yy to-agree with the parallel?, wedtel seems a better reading than 
fet Wo nvoid the combination $2; ef Journal 11, 11T* aud wes?) Jngcr. 02/17, wee Terr. 
4/20, 1040/4, | | 

wetbht alee iL 14, 95, ethte Mer, 12a, eth-bte Turaesf IL 15, 16. 





t See dhe inecription tm Drrrexomnans, (2.0.08. no. O54. 
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Disposal of spoils(t) (SS 1—15). 


Yo divide the first thirteen lines as above under two livadings, ' protocul ' (ll, 1—2) 
and ‘vampaigns® (IL 2—13), may probably be corisidered justifiable. The reat of the 
inseription, I. 14—42, is:a maze of words almost without cluey t the general nieaning } 
‘at L 27 however it 1¢ certain that a main division may by marked, beginning with the 
name of Akmizaz, 

The iettering. ie now very bad, and unfortunately for many lines after § 10 there 
are no long parallel passages, . es 

$1) (L 14) awete(?) ; etkbhi: arkezu) (. 15) eqebeawi - hrbbi - idlebia ; pertes - 
Qs i géleb wi: brph2 :(7) | 

§ 12 mlewalke(?) (1. 16) aleqes wi zeli ; eqetesebbe p26: gid eb wites : yesbe: na 2 nae: 

§ bf gér:a(L E7)...eqep: » Mezewitel : ayéh..eséba: thk : 22: (sb? :] gélel + writer - 


w(L [Sjeshe qubéalili : bl : Mezewiteli : | 
«Ba geri nl: ...... oye..tés Amn. (1) (1 19). 2 qér(?) mlalh : Amup : pukk ; ahre; 


Shrphi : bt. k= 3 (?).dewizd ; geélel zyendl 20) 2: yesbe wites : nd nal: Amnp : yiréh : 
Mzewi : ns(t): | 

Three approximate repetitiuns of a short please, very \seful (or establishing the 
text, are printed in itulies; they did tot esespe the keen eye of Prof. Sayce, as is shown 
by his tranecript in Anials vu, 70. The variation in the order of the words in the 
third ease is noteworthy, sb see below $15, 10. weshe of: wahete Triser. 04/18 and yesbely 
in Indices of Mer, Juser, and Kar, wilélh of mildly Liver, 45. yirdh ef. yrehete in 
Tnaer. 39/12 (Journal om, 24). | | 

The most intelligible thing. in this passage is the association. of Amarap, tle deified 
Amenhotp (Journal 01, 116), with the pluce-nane Mezewi in § L4 Aminap is very 
commonly mentioned as a deity in the inseriptiona of Karanog, His fame occurs at 
Paras twice: in one cate a “iheven Of Atianap in Pezeme"™ or Aman ia in question, 
Far, 34/4, in the other on. ant or “pricat of Amanap in Bezewi,” Far, 21/6) He aldo 
la invoked (f) In a: praffito at Dakkeh, [rsero 1c. Mezewi ia known only on this stela, 
but Bezewe or Bezewi is commonly wientiondd in later texts from tWe nurtll, at Shablal 
and Medik and once at Philaet, With its worship of Amanap it is cloarly the same 
place a» Mezewi. Bezewi lay at or close to the frontier of the Dodecaschoenue Tn 
late times it was the residence of a strategus and it may even be Dakkel itself, with 
which place Akinizaz and his colleagues evidently had moch connexion. On the exat 
bank too at Dakkeh are remains of a temple built by Amenhotp IM" Bat it is more 
likely that Bezewi was within the Mervitie area which begins just south of Dakkeh. 

A worl must be said about Prof, Sayce's attractive identification of Mevews, rege) 
by him Merewi, with Mepon Meroe. In demotic thia is spell Marie (ie.. Merawiy*® in 
hieroglyphic it occurs in a Ptolemaic inscription as Mew, aud earlier, on thw stela of the 


' Probably confused for affetebA, of, 1, 13 ' Perhayw a timueral 
* Kor. p. Bt, Joernel i, p. £7, 
: Archeological Mere eey wf Vulva, Bulletin wa. 7, lv. Pitern, ye 6. 
* Ey. Garesren, Stories af the High Prete of Memphis, Jy 177, note to b Th. 
224 
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Ethiopian king Nestesen, as Hrw', showing the same vanation of M anil Bona the 
Meroitic Mezewi. The difficulties in the way of this identification are two: 

(1) The first regards the spelling, The Meroitic Gy ier, and to imagine a special 
variety of r to represent Jy is not easy in this region of Africa, There are no likely 
variants of Jy with ay so far as I am aware, except that in sume proper names the 
tale termination ty seems sometimes to be replaced by another termination $Z/, There 
is nothing in the pictorial form $2: bo sugwest « value vr. | 

Te js true that direct evidence for the value of 2¢, alone among the alphabetic 
signs, is very seanty, On the other hand, if Z is read ¢ then there is no equivalent 
left for = which however is fountl in Menoitie or Nubian names written in Egyptian. 
5 ff seems to vary with /4- te and therefore should be related to that dental The 
name “ovaxd wart otiitior® for 3 is not av unlikely sonree for the value zt. Also 


there is one Ukely equivalence of Jy with Eg. |. 


(2) The seeond objection is geographical. The texts mentioning Bezewi cluster 
round the north frowtier of Ethiopia, especially at Medik and Shabiil, with single 
cocurrences mt Philae and Paras, One might indeed expect to find Meroe, the eapital, 
named in inscriptions anywhere in the country, 60 that this argument ie not by itself 
lecisivé; and wow wa have found Meézewi on a #tela at Meroe itself But the stela 
is historteal; the events recorde) upon it seen to have taken place on the northern 
frontier, 4) that such an important frontier post us we believe Mexewi to have Leen is 
likely enough to be mentioned, | 

Next follows a long passage which is fortunately Ueplicated further on: 

{5 16 (1. 20) eb: krtelr: art(le2iibnféjkt + tefikel : tewwibht.: sh: meke - atblelhe : 

(§ 19 (1. 30) sh: krteli: arthnékewi = (L 21 )teikel » tewwibbe ; 2b: meke : azblelhe : 


jest sab; meeybeli Hey beat. 22 ili: azblelh : threte : Qedli : lélitike - ah 
endge : sb: mtey(l 2)beli : kyteedli ;azblelh : threte + Qedli = hélitike : (). 38) sb: 





ee »endwilé : wibrt{o = hr](l. 28)phike : Swixi[:]irhhi = abwi: eqeswit rekte + kzishw + 


allh :onéwite:-whhrte = hrphike Swizd; irhhs sshwi al Sh yeswit: ckte © keislw - 
: 

jbale > yemoqel |, 24 )eqebeawit : wkbte : 

abrelw: eméqeqebuawit = (135) wkbte ; 


krteli cf drte-cea im 1.30. feiikel % 10, 20 aeema to designate the ‘west’ or same 
weatarn district in the inscriptions of the Naga snd Amara oolinmus: (freer. Hyp. UD). 
feummbl or t, see Tneer, and Mer. nil etenicita § 18, | 

teh" lanik® or "ships"? see Nar. freer, and: Journal MM, P27. 

mityiely the initial nncertam ; the variant of te for te is interesting, soe above. 

thrte cf, thr-ke § 20 (1. 38) and wi 7ihrge |, 29. | 


' Respectively ii Dlwienen, Gaigr, Jawhr. ty, Tal, 148 and SCHAPER, A ethion, AKénigeivachrift, p, 27, 
The form of the mame with B seme is have survived in, the Old Curt he: i 5. by: 
ta pth mepowe AZ, rxxyrit, 

* rr anil Trompsax, Denwtic Magical Pag 

® Joel tn, py. LE4 (oad, [TH YT, 


1, pf. 64 note to L 5; wee alan Ker, 18, a Zs, 


—¥ ia 


au 
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After $15 we have : 

§ 16 (1, 24) tefikelhe > etewwite : mméli : zhbeli ; Mzeweye : mkze (1. 25)... 1. 
wwikewi : kzeylk : abrike ; wi 3948 (1) 

Mzeweys looks like a proper nanve formed from the placetiame Muewe. | 

The signs at the beginning of |. 25 might be in part numerala, the last & or 9, 

wietkews or perhaps wut uwi, see $17, 21 following. 

Aceytht, abrike, evidently forma of kai, aby ‘woman,’ ‘man’ and i Gs remarkable 
that the former here has the: precedence, as in § 15, 19 (I. 29, 32). 

A short passage with duplicate then tollows: | 


i Iv (25) wwikewi : eréte : tintke + (126) wlikizhbte : nsute : yerlialy : 
§ 21 (1. 40) wwikewi + (1 41) eréte + tinnks: whikizhte > asnte < qer{|Jishw = 
[ ake; abizebhe wi 1626 
ia. 42) air abizebhe wi 10322 


ag, probably the word spelt # in later texts in Kar. and Jneser, 

ufizebhe is another instance of the plural of nouns ending“in ze, see above px 100. 
The worl may be an adjective. qualifying agr. Compare alil in 1 36, 

wi 18 frequently found in association with nuinerala, on. oabraws,. ete 


The wedded insereption (3 18—21)', 


The above passage terminates the whole inseription in Il. 40—42; sinilerly in 
I. 25—26 it evidently ends a paragraph. The next section in fact seems toe be an. 
additioy to the orginal inseription, the letters being considerably larger and more 
widely spaced It may be objected that the figures which end $17 in 1:20 are also 
on this large seale; but the explanation of that fact is easy. The original writing 
liere has been erased, probably at the time that the adilition was about to be made, 
anil new figures have been written in ou the larger scale. ‘The reason. for thia rnny 
have bem simply that the original cngmiving was inaccurate and difficult to deciplier 
and was therefore re-written, 

Between §17 and § 19 we have 

§ 15 Akinizz (|. 27) qé: parlé ; pestalé.: pqritke-: mndé sult: egeli : ant; (1, 28) Mné 
testha : mnd (1): uli : egetiyit » pyrili : pestili : thituizebbe = (I. 29) qarebki : Notbih + Atre : 


mbrlési : Ami : Arress ; (1, BO) ketezs = brpbe +-wsl!< tkt - 

The endings qd, -l, -4, are well known’, perhaps a kind of demonstrative attached 
to personal names of recessed and of persons and yods who ure hgured in the sealptures, 

“Akinizaz the pagar and psha({n)té prince,” 

The ending ke occurs at intervals in the following aud seeme-to offer » guide ta 
the phrasing, thongh the meaning is very obscure— the pager”... .' the priest of Ammon 
oF Nétet’ ‘the lands (?) of the pagar and pesha(nite- | 

Atre, probably the goddess Hathor (Atri Inser. 15), 


'$ 10 how alrenty been disnnssed with $ 16, and § 31 with §- 17. 
= Cf Aur, ch. by, ete, * See tne. vp. 63, 1 yp. 3B. 
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“Ammon of Araras'(?)," see alao 1.39; Prof, Sayce (Annals vin, p. 78) is probably 


right in connecting the land of (ase = ] Arve in the [useription of Nastosan 
with this, Schafer has shown the probability that this Arrs, with ite city Mh, Iny 
within the Ethiopian kingdom (Aethiop, Kinigsinschrift, p. 37). Mh ie a vame whieli 
helongs to the neiwhbourhood of Abu Simbel. 

Between § 1% and § 21: 

i. | ' : 
§ 20 pezekeslke ; rphike > q@leb: wtegete: mk : wite pizelke : (|, 86) qe: lbrphe: 
: : 
pbelt : ekk....: whezetelebk : shil: plke : (L387) wtezete + Amnpte: pizelkie: eb: w(?)re- 
r | ; ' | 
wheli(f):.pet (1. ¢8) mkenéwi: tefike! : tbrke : gérteb. .: etkbht : hrfphje :wal:(h 30) 
ri : 

tht : Amoi: Arress ; Amnp ; ftesli:: [A]jmnp:: (1. 40) pizelke : qéleb : dtezebte : sb: teii- 
kelhe : 

The onding Ae continues here at intervals, Amnple is Amanapate ‘Animon of 
Napata’ (/oser, 1, p. 28) rather than Amanap with saffix, Arphe : wel: tht, the obscure 
reading assured by the parallel in |. 30 above (§ 15). 

I much regret to have to state that, in spite of some attractive nasoctations of 
known or half-intelligillo words in various parts of the Inseriplion, it does pot seen 
worth while to print any more suyvestions of translation, since none that I can offer 
couh! carry any sort of conviction aw to their probability, ‘The must obvious: deductions 
from proumity of mere words are too often negatived by the scraps of grammuatical 
knowledge that we may be said to possess. Iocan only couclude with the wish that 
other stulents may be more soccessful, | 


The following is an attempt to give a conspectim of ihe few landmarks gained in 
the tmenription. 


The protocol. 


§ 1. Amanirenss, queen éte, pp. 164-6 
§ 2 Akinizaz, pagor-prince, pesia(iitéprince, king's: pagar, pp. 104-6 


The first campaign. 
$3 king (/) charapach Cush “Payaios'. pp, Lé6-7 
§4 king (1) clarapach x" chorapach Rome Cush, slaying (7) meu, énslaving (?) 
women, taking (7) spoil (?), evercoming (or begotten ?) "Payaiag, capturing (?) Qeper and 
42 men 135 women living-persons(?) (nearly =§6, of. & 8, 10), pp. Li6—S 


The aecond caompiign. 


85 burn (7)... pagar-prines,, (sh, ,........ardbe akte Cush. p. 168 

$6 king (1) charapach x, charupach Cush nkté ardbe; slaying (7) men, ouslaving (?) 
women, taking (/) spoil (f), overcoming (or begotten 7) dee ardbe, capturing (7) the Agent 
and 100 men, 12 women, living-persons (?) (nearly=§4, cf S&, 10), pp. Lit 

' Apparctit poot-ineanings are given in onder as written; ther grammatical Sn fe dj uite 
ollemen are, | a 
7X. V2 pepereent. thew short pastoe fepeibel in almost the aan) worl, 
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The third campargn. 
& 7 envoy...wls... mds wedtel (ef. § 9). | p 168 
§ 5 slaying (7) men, enslaving (1) women, taking (?) spoil (7) overcoming (or begotten 1) 
apes mit wetethe, captunng(f) the Agent and 58 men 223(7) women, living-persons(?) 


(=part of $4, 6, ef. § 10), pp. 166-8 
A firerth (1) ‘compaign. 
§ Denvoy,...........-Cush...(ef §7). p. 168 
§ 10 slaying (?) meu, enslaving (7) women, taking (?) spoil (7) (= part of & 4, 6, 8). 
| pp. 16-7 
$11 .......:... Cush living souls{?) charapach.. p. 160 


Disposal of spuils (?), 


£12 ,..... dab living-sonls¢?) Y. p. 160 

$18 king(?).-.-in Mezewi,....... feat] living-souls(?) Y....im Mezewi, 

| pp: 1d9-70 
 ~§ 14 king (/)...... Aman.... king (/).. Amauap.....charapach.,..living-soulst  Y 
Amapap.. Mezewt.. pp. 169-70 

$14 sub....weat(?),,seb..shipe(?)..sab....ships.,Oush,.sah...,...charapach....adb 
reve WOINEH Met. ....-(=§ 1H), | p 170 

516 west(?).....: Mazeweye....,. woman man, 3345(?). p. iT 

BIT ceviesnenseeceues 1626 (=§ 24), p. 171 


The added inscription, 


318 Akinizaz the pager prince and pesha(n)té, pagdr-prinee % prophet of Amanéte 
sees and pesha(n)jfé...s kings (?) Napata Hathor., Amant of Arares. . charrapach 
wal EME. , 171 

$19 sab... .weat(T)..sah.,shipa(?),.eab....ships.. Cush. sab.. 5 lakarassah ..+» See 
-++- Women men......(=§ 1). p. 170 

$20 ..charapach livitg-souls(?) wezete god wite puelle..charapach ........wtezete 
Amannpate (Ammon tn Napata) pizelke sah ...... west (1.2... charapach wel tht Amani 
of Arares Amanap.. Ananap pizelke living-sonls (1) ,. 80h weat (?). p. 172 


G21 ceeveeeerere 10820 (=8 17), p. 171 
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THE EARLIEST BOATS ON THE NILE 
By Phoressok JAMES HENRY BREASTED 


Rercestsa from the Sudan through the Second Cataract region, the Mniveraity of 
Chieugo Expedition was delayed opposite the Island of Tronsrti for lack of p meat 
of ferrying over to the island to study the ruins i} bears Our felneea, which was buill 
of acacia above Abu Hammed, and which we had brought down through the rapids of 
the Foorth Cataret, had suffered considerably on that eight days’ voyage. It had not 
been improved by the passage through the bad water of the Third Cataract, and now 
the dangerous rapa below Kummeh and Semneh ir the Second Cataract region were 
racking the dilapidated ohl boat to pieces, We had kept the carvan on the east side 
of the river, and we hoped that the felncea might hold ont to carry us back and forth, 
as our work called us from time to time, to the other shore. At Uronarti, however, it 
failed me Tt was ontangled in the wilderness of rapids above us, und we had not seen 
it for two days. We concluded that it had gone to pieces, and that the old vo'ls in 
charge of it would come marching along behind our caravan. The next question was 
how to reach the roms on Uronnrts. 

We stood by the water's brink considermg whether a lung swim was net our only 
reiouree, when « smiling Nubian appeared with a huge wedge-shaped bundle of meds 
on hit back It towered ahove him twice his stature, and as he approached wo- discerned 
thet 1t was Teally mode of two comeal bundles of reeds, Inid side by side and lashed 
together at intervals. He laid it down upon the water, where it Aoated ss lightly ma 
a feather; and with reassuring gestures hy invited one of oa to embark, at the same 
time exteniling a paddle which he had pulled from under the lashings, When 1 aceepted 
his invitation, however, the Fragile craft settled, until I found T was sitting in the water. 
1] borrowed the paddle and placed it athwart:the reed Hoats aaa seat. I atill got the 
benefit: of the ripples, but as T was anxious to reach Uromarti, | balanced a camera 
op ty knows and told thi native to weigh anchor. Kicking ont behind like a “stern- 
wheeler,” the native awan) after the reed floats, and after a slow and precarious voyage 
we reathe) Ononarti in safety (PL XXXII, Fig, 1). | 

This primitive ferry still surviving in Nubia is very evidently another example of 
a group of ancrent implements anil naages, which, although no longer found in Egypt, 
#till linger on nmong the natives oy the remote reaches of the Nubian Nile; Amon 
the many poxzling archaic terms which often baffle students of the Pyramid Texts, the 


oldest of Evyption liternture, are the * two ahn yl hm of the «ky, on which 
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the Sun-got and, like him, the deceased King are said to ferry acroas to the eky: 
—— PU | 1 an inl =e (fyr, 387 a), "the twoshn of the 


ey ive laid for Re, that he may ferry across ta the hovicon therewith.” \ comparison 
of the two elongated abject: — which appear bere as thy determinatives of the word 


with the moder) Nubian native’s Monte shown in PL XXXL Fig; 2, loaves little doubt 
in (ne’s mind aa to wheal the bro aka were Whon we consider further that the Nubians 
conical reed bundles were nel in pairs, and that the word appears. prevatlingly in the 
dual in the Pyramid Texts, the identification is hardly to be questioned, 

Tin a timberlesa country like Egypt: and ages before the importation of cedar from 
Syria was possible, the natives who inhabited the vast marsh-lind of the Nile, then 
littly better than a tropical jungle, umst have devised such floats as these with which 
to cross the river af need. Thoy called each bundle an “armful," for we cannot doubt 
that the mame ein for such om reed-Hoat was derived from the verb @ 2)h=— 
shin “to embrace,” and the word for the earliest and simplest Nile boat will therefore 
have been “armful,” or wo the customary form, the “two oanufuls” When we notice 
that this disignation had dropped out of use by 3000 Re, or at least was not 
sufficiently common after that late to Appear ou) the monumental reeords of the Old 
Kingdom known ws: outside the Pyramid Texts, the remote origin af both the 
name and the deviee 1h designated 18 evitlent. 

For some time, probably for a long time, the only boats known to the Nile-dwellers 
mist have been these reed Miata By lashmg together more of tho bundles (shy), it 
was possible to produce a wider and more stable beat. hia is the familiar "broad 
boat” (uxt), 80 often depicted in the scenes of hunting and fishing in the tomb relicfk, 
Tt was really a kind of reed raft, narrowed or even pointed at the ends. The Nubians 
alan produced this broader type of loat. Although the reed floats are no longer very 
common in’ Nubia—for I have talked with travellers whe had been there without 
sseing them—I found that Mr Louis C. West, a member of Reisner's expedition, was 
acquainted with them; and he has kindly furnished me with two photographs (Pl. AXXTV, 
Figs, 1 anil 2), which illastrate the broader type. Fig. 1 shows three bundles Insheil 
side by side, while in Fig. 2, two anch triple bundles aro fastened together as a single 
craft. ‘This forma a series uf six of the emaller bundles. 

A broader float of more-than two bandles is aleo mentionod in the Pyramid Texts. 
The gods of the four eardinal points are said to have placed four sin for the ascont 
of Osiris to the sky (Pyr 464 b) Ae Osiris was mot originally a aky-god, amd his 
assumption of & celestial destiny is secondary, this possaye iy certainly later than the 
one above quoted regarding the Sun-god's ase of the domblo reed Hoxie. b's is, therefore, 
perhaps not an accident thet the more highly developed and stable fourfold float 
appears as the ferry-boat of Osiris, while the San-god used only the primitive double 
Hig. 

The primitive ferry here employed by the Sun-god is of some significance in 


religious: history, for it dates the existence of the solar cult in Egypt to the stage 





(For further referees to, aad provirus discussion af, the word we the reutor may comenlt an 
article by Eawax, in) 2ndbehesyt fiir dggytische Sprache, vol. txx1 (1803), ja 79—AL—Ep 
Joarn. of Egypt, Arch. ty. = 
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of the mort rudimentary material civilization, The San-ged of the Old Kingdom we 
looked upon ax a former sovereign of Egypt, invested with all the splendours of the 
Pharnenica state. He was given a magnificent celestial bark, like that of the Pharaoh 
on the Nile, with all the BIL prinains. equipment of o FPhimol of the Pyramid Age. 
A wyth which makes the Sun-ged crus the celestial waters on two nual floald 
mitt have grown wp in the tinds of primitive Nile-hanters, who equipped their gods 
with the simple devices. of their own everyday life, just as the Old Kingdom priests 
mivested him with the royal splendour to which they bad grown accustomed when he 
hocame the State poll The two revd floats, therefore, are « part of the seanty survivals 
from the Sun-goi's earliest history in the Nile valley, Ti ts evident that the Suti-god, 
thus associated with devices peculiar to the Nile in an age lying far behind the 
beginnings of civilization, was a divinity belonging there from the begining and not 
importal from Asia, as bias been recently suggested though without any weighty 
evidence 

Interesting evidence that the reed flowts were the earliest form of craft on the 
Nile is furnished by a well-known Old Kingdom: term: for boat-building. Even: the 
constriction of m woorlen boat might be culled “binding” ({]9 spt) a. boat; a term 
like other wood work, were certainly almady produced on the Nile at a time whon 
only stone tools were available, just as im Europe. Tho term “binding,” designating 
a process which antedate! the wooden heate of the Stme Age, inust therefore have 
arisen far back in the Stone Age, and having become the current term for boat-buikding 
at that remote period, was then applied to the process of constructing wooden boats, 

Jt may be noticed in conclusion that the double reed float is the ancestor of the 
“catamaran,” 86 eoutmon in Pacific and Malay waters It is ynite evident that Egyptian 
navigation by way of the Rel Sea affects! pavigation devices in the East Indian world, 
just as it did in the Mediterranean. “The history of these relationships with the Far 
Bust has yet to be written, and the scanty materials, in so far is they have survived 
at all, lie in the world of miaterial devices, auch as those with which we have been 
dealing. An immense field of archaeological research, na yet almuwt untouched, remains 
here to be explordd, Tt ia an interesting question whether we should connect tha 
donble ted fonts of Reypt, by way of the Panific, with the reed “catamaran”. still 
geed by fishermen on the west coast of South Americn (Good ‘examples of these South 
American reed floats have been publinhid by Prof Hiram Bingham in the American 
Geoyruphic Magazine (Vol. xxiv, No. 4, April, 1913, p. $89); they are made by 
lashing two tnumlles of proods aide by aide, just as they were made on the Nile Hh 
prehistoric times', 








1 A plictograph of thes peed Howts wee to have been inoloded in this article, tt fu tun fortirmtel ip 
het peach! us ja Line for Iidhuadn It way be mentioned that Wittiaasox (Anse Fadia Fadi Merci, 
1810, Wal, “il, jo. iy) applies tha term “enlainame " te bias rafla of Hrugifian Aube DE — ED, 3 





Plate XXXIV 





Fig. 4, A NUBIAN AT TOMBOS PADDLING A KEED-FLOAT 
CONSISTING OF TWO TRIPLE BUNDLES 
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Fig: 2: A NUBIAN REED-FLOAT AT TOMBOS, SHOWIKG HOW 
THE TRIFLE BUNDLES ARE LASHED TOGETHER 
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Tage coins issued at Alexandria under Roman rule for use m Egypt have been 
rither undeservedly neglected by English) studenta Th is tna that they bave not the 
artistic sharin of Greek cojna of the fifth and fourth centuries mic.; but there isa con 
sitlerable store of interesting materia! for the purposes of mythology and religion Ww be 
found in the types, and the walad of the series from the historical and economical point 
of view is very: high. The apparent commonness of the Alexandrian coins may have 
deprecinted! them in the estimation of ecallectors; bai, although heanle comprising 
thousunds of specimens are found in Egypt, the number of distinct varieties is. large— 
probably about ten thousanl—and any hoard «xarmined will probably reveal some new 


‘. 
aT 


The notes which follow have been written partly with the view of showing the range 
of intervsts covered by the series The coins which furnish the headings are in toy own 
collection; the first five appear te be anpublished, while the other two are selected aa. 
illustrating the eccentricities which may turn up and relieve the monotony of ploughing 
throngh one of the enormous hoards of the thind centary, The other eains nyproduved 
in the plates, with the two exceptions noted where they occur, are alee mine 


(1) An undated tetradvachm of Vespesian (PI, XXXV, Fig. 1), 
Obw, -—AYTOKPATEAIZAOYEZDAZIANOY. Heail of Vespasian ¢,, laureate 
Nee. —Winged Nike advancing |, wearing long chiton, holding in r, hand wreath, 


in |. palm. 
. 24 nm, 11°54 pr. 

The nicst noticeable poculiarity of this coin, regarded aa un Alexandrian tetradeachm, 
is the absence Of uny date upon it, im which respect it is almost unique: The series 
of tetradrachms strock at Alexandna under the Roman emperors began in ap, 20 and 
ended in -290,-and the issues were consistently dated by the Egyptian reynal years of 
the emperors, furnishing the longest dabal series of' coins. in Greek or Roman history; 
m the whole of this period there are only ane or two instances where the date is 
omitted, The explanation of the anomaly in. the present ease supyests an interusting 
possibilty. ‘The reverse type is one of those ordinarily uaed by the Alexandrian mint 
in the first thoes yoars ‘of Vespasian; but the obverse is nob: the regular legend on 
the Alexandrian tetradmehimna of this emperor is, in year L, AYTTTTOAA) [OYESHIAS! 
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in year 2 and Inter, ATTOKRKAIZZeRAOYESDAsIANOY. The formula which appears on this. 
coin is that normally employed at Antioch: and it further scems that the portrait of 
Vespasian in this case is rather of the Anticchune than of the Alexandrian bype!. "This 
lemls to the conclusion that the coin was struck with an dliverse clio brought: from, 
Antioch in conjumetion with a reverse die of Alexandrian; as. the Alexandrian tetra 
dimelims of Vespasian an: regularly dated on the obverse; and those of Antixeh on the 
reverse, the absence of a date is thow explained. 

Why a die of the mint of Antioch should have been ted in Egypt is not obvious. 
The cou comes from a hoard obteinw), and probably found, at Tell ol-Maskbiteh 
(Heroanpolis, the Egyptian Pithom) on the high road’ from Egypt to Syrian; and it id 
rather tempting to suppose that it may have heen struck Iocilly with dies larrowed 
from two different directions There ia no sufficivnt reason fur thinking that thers was 
any regular mintage in Egypt outside Alexandria, though there may have been tem- 
pomry establishments set up in the provinces on occasions of special atress*; birt it iq 
possible that unauthorised or semi-official issues may have heen made at garrison towns, 
sich as Heroonpolis, if the payniaster of the troops found himself running short of 
current coin, The tetradraehm does not appear toche w eounterfat in the ordinary sense 
of the term, aa it is of good weight ond scemingly of the same fineness aa con- 
tonparury ofticual pieces. = 

Another explanation may be put forward—that the obverse die was engraved at 





the Alexandrian mint by an artist brought from Antioch, who in a moment af forget- 
fulness cut the inmge and superscription according to. the pattern which he bad’ bean 
accustomed to follow. Tt ts quite likely that mint officials would im mowed from one 
town to another; there-is @ noteworthy imstance of the Ln pork jay of foreign practice 
inte the Alexandrian mint in the reign of Severne Alexander, In years 4, 5, und 7 
of thi¢ emperor there occurs, concurrently with tetradradhine.of the ordinary Alexandrian 
aiyle and fabric, a group of issnes which ara in sevoral respects quite distinct? The 
eos of the latter class are struck on flang which are rather thinner wnt more sprewdl 
than is wena) at Alexandria, and the whole effiet is one af more neatness and finish ; 
instem) of the rough edge characteriatic of the aomowhat lumpy tetrwlrachme of this 
perio most examples of this special group have a smooth aad rounded oilge, occasionally 
almost siggeeting a colluc. Pirther, they have a portrait of the wuperor whick is 
artistically superior to the ordinary one, and shows some eloar differ-nees in treutment— 
for inetanes, in the heir, whieh resembles the work of the Rotman mint: the -lette ring 
of the inscriptions is also Western in piyk, These traces of Roman influence are 
cniphusized by what is in sone ways the greatest peculiarity of the series—the die: 

1 For puppies of comparison Po have given intentions of the ordinary Alsiandriin (PL XXXY, 
Fig. 2) and Antivelionn (PL XEXWV, Fig. 3) whverwes af Vespu idan. "Tho eonography-of the Miuatiern’ mbitx 
under the Rotman eaperore ba oot Yory onnhiatort + butt huge trind to selot examples which will ropresunst, 
the average iypo an Guriy o¢ possible. 

* Perhayy tin rubiant likely case of auch vi proction fa in the nitith reer of Gallignus, when Eeypt 
wie fectly oocupied by the Supporiars ot Macrinrus Amd Qiletite, “The jwnef ie too hing for w note, 
brit! F hope ie give if Ii full liter. Butith's angament (Journ. Zudern Arsh Neen, Vol 20 p. 2&8) 
that the Hunde af Rew enite found in curtain parts of Egypt are to be counted with mpphe 
teitery mite agit tii ee ayiacnerl, set aah 

TPLARAY, Fig ivin a0 wea ple af the omfiinary, PL XXXYV, Figi bone of tho apencial, type 
of year 6, ne 
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positions, The regular practice of the Alexandrian mint was to strike coins with the 
die-position TT': but in this special group the dies are placed indifferently TT of TI. 
Such a variation in the die<posttion was yurte usual at Rome; bat it was a complite 
novelty: at Alexandria, where the dieposition FT had cone down from Ptolemaio times, 
andl the imperial mint “perpetuated the tradition with n persisterey that was altnost 
Chinese"? It sears very probable, therefore, that workmen were imported from. Boome 
to Egypt in the rerlen of Severus Alexander to introduce pew mathods at the a 
but, a has often happénel in affairs’ of currency, change was unpoptilar, and the old 
onder prevaileil | 

There may similarly have been an importation from Antioch in: the time of Vespu- 
sian; nod this theory is supported by the feet that: there is w bronze Aléxandrian cain 
in the British Museum (no. 263 in the Catalogue), which has the same Antioclens 
form of legend on the obverse a= our tetradtachm, though the portrait is core of the 
Alexandrian style, The reverse of this coin is dated in year 3, which tay aerve to 


dhite the tetradrachm also: 


(2) Bronze dichatkon of Mareus Aureliue (Pl. XXXV, Fig. 6). 

Cby.-—Head of M, Aurelitie , laureate. 

Rev.;—Seorpion; tn field, ta: 

| 13 mm, 1-63 gr. 

This little com furnishes tho only representation of the searpiun aa wn indeperitent 
type in the Alexandrian series", There is 4 group of bronze coins of the eighth year 
of Antoninus Pius which besr on their reverses ‘huste of the Sun, Moon, and five planets 
in conjunction with the signs of the Zotac; and m this group the scorpion duly 
oyeurs in the type of Mars in Scorpio, The eoin wnder consideration, however, belungs 
to a distinct class; und has no astronomical significance, "The Alexandrian bronze issues, 
which run in a Furly regular series through the first two centunes of Roman dominion, 
appear to fall into five denominations, the normal sizes of which are respectively about 
14, 19, 24, 29, and 34 mm, diameter, On the smallest denomination, whieh ewan ts 
be freely struck in the time of Vespasian and disappewred Jes than a cefitury later, 
otir coin being one of the latest examples, zovlugteal typed are most usually employed 
for the reverses, they ile occur on the next size, especially under Hadrian: but on the 
ihinee: larger denominations, as nla om the billen tetractrach ms, they are hare ly over 
fd, except for the-eagle, which probably owed its popularity to its connexion with 
the Roman anny, the hippopotsatnmns, which ‘sects te have been regarded! as a symbul 
of the Nile and so of Egypt, und such specially sacred) creatures. as the serpent anil 





‘The die-position TT) moany that the coin was etrnck with tho topd of both dies in the «am 
direction, a that, if it is cotated on ite vertices) oxia, the desis on both sided appear the sade 
way up. | 

Soe Gh. MACDONALD, Fired nd fous dine vn eoinage, in Coratti Numeismenting, py. 185. 

Possibly the coin vatalngned lu Mroxwer, Sugut., Vol. ix, p. 244 No, Tea amidst thie of 
nndertain origin i Alesendrian) bis deseription iy: (a, o—Huad of Hereuhes'r., lane, heardval, shone 
ilraped: Aler, 7—-Seorpion : LEA: Mmm Ef it be Alovanitrian, the java te po ihoabe thar of Antoninis 
Pies, and the coin belongs to the your lifore the cue Uiaeribad above, 

‘ The denominations of the Homan bron Curae are fii jr My paper on The ewnrenoy af Bayt: 
wicker the Rowers hi fhe fini of Droototion in phe Liverpool dence oy Archimniagry rau Pri id 
Vol vu, p. 61 i ie 
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the bull ‘The reason governing. the choice of these zoological types for the amallest 


ouina was ‘probably an artistic ope; a figure of an animal could be treated conveniently 


ant clearly in the limited field, where the detail required to emphusize the points of 
more elikomte types would have been hopelessly cinfused. So nob only groups of 
figurea, but representations of buildings and the like, were msnally reserved to appear 
on the larger colt 


(3) An 'Adventus’ type of Septimius Severne (PL XXXV, Fig. 7). 

Cilbp), > —AYTRACENICEYHE YeEHEPTCEBAPA| AAT APY Head of Séverns r_ laureate. 

Ren,:—Severus standing ¢.. laureate, wearing toga, holding in 1. hand seeptre resting: 
on his shoulder, with r. hand ontstretched to Alexandria standing |. wearing elephant- 
skin cap anil ehort chiton; she holds vexillum ‘in | hand and in r. offers two ears of 
eor to the emperde; in field (1) 1 (emmbre) B. 

| 23 mm. 1248 gr. 

The reverse type of this tetradrachn may be interpreted ay referring fo a visit of 
the emperor to Alexandria, It 12 a repetition with slight variations of a group which 
occurs on come of the [6th venr of Hadrian, which also show the emperor receiving 
an offering of carn as a ulvome fron the perssnifiention of the mty (PL XXAV, Fig 8); 
and one of the two visits of Hadrian to Egypt i is nngmestionably dated i in this 15th your. 
The fact that Severus went to Egypt is known from the Epitome ef Dio Cassius 
(lexy. 13) and from the Historia Angusta (Ser, 17); but the date of his Journey has 
had ti he inferred from the sequence of events, and has nsually bean taken as 202 a.p. 
Thie coin ween by fia his presence at Alexantiria in the eighth year of is reign; and 
an eyen closer date tuay perhaps be obtained by comparison of other evidence, An 
Oxyrkynebus papyrus (1405) contains a resenipt of an smperor whose name is Jost, but 
whiny an. internal yrourils the cditurs conclude to have been Sevarns; this reseript was 
published at Alexandria it) Pharnouthi of the wighth year (March—Apeil 200 ab), and 
ib omoay re presumed thot the emperor was thei in the city, There is angther Bs 
of Severus dated jn the game menth and year im a Berlin papyras (B, G1), 473), 
where the emperor's mame 38 preserved, but the place of publication is not Be is 
howerer it wleale with the sume genural questiou—the cession of thetr propurty by 
persous nominated to office anil lesinous of ccaping the burden—as the first-mentioned: 
resoript, it is quite likely that both farmed part of the emperor's activities: diving: hia 


stay at Alexandria, and liustrate the statement of the Historia Augusta that Severus, . 


while in Egypt, tnndy many alterations in the laws The establishment of Senatea in 
Alosandria amd the nomne-cupitale of Egypt was one of the inuovations connected with 
this visit’, | —s 
‘The em af the mscription of the obverse ja. not clec, but probably rend as restored 
above; tha full titles of Severus in his eighth your were “Apaficds “AdiaSnvteas 
NepPucde piyroros, abil these appoar to oceur in the abbreviated foru: APAAAITIAPMET’ 


1 The date of the institution i enates is given by Jocaver, La Viv Miunipale dene OEgypte 
Holes, fo O40, ae 202, on the eeeumption that thie was the jaar of the raalt of Severe, The 
wlalef diffiecullie fey jilaering ble aha intraduotion wf the woyales jy year 3 ky, ob Doe Cewnifell bee 
praised wat to muy tlt 2 doy. fe, dated @ veer later, in Phommoutlil of paar DO eutidnd the «oude 
dpyteree al Oxyrhynchun aa fulfiiiing the fnuctions which were liter in the hands of the aunate It 
may Lowever have laken gone toonthe to orgadues sonater in the bom; tie weuete of “Alesandris 
je the only ong expressly connected by the Historw Auguste with the visit of Severna. 
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on the only other Alexandrian ¢oin—a bronze one—of this year af the emperor which 
has heen published (Barrarr, 4000), A possible alternative reading is APAATTAPME?, 
which. is fonnd: on. & Goin of year 7 at Berlin (Farenuinnen, Zeit. J. Numism., Vol, 1x. 
fe 4), Alexandrian coins of the Liter years of Severus are very rare,and those that 
are known aro for the ment part in poor condition; eo there is little material for resturiny 
the legends by comparison. ‘The restriction of the output of the mink ju these years 
and in the snccecding reign of Caracalla is rather remarkable; it, his. bean sTiEEeSstand 
that this was due to the onmity of the emperors towants the Alexundrianst, but this 
suggestion dees not seem to he qnite @ eitithotery explanation. Severus probably 
regarded Keypt rnfavoursbly at the beginning of his reign, since the country had 
supperted his rival Pescennius Niger in the ‘Struggle for empires but nearly all hia 
Alexandrian coin which exist are totralrachme belonying to his earlier years, and the 
issnes practically coased in the year of his visit ta Egypt, when his interest in ite 
antiquities nventionod! by the chroniclers of the jonrney might haye hean expected ta 
restore it to favour, It is more likely that he enquire! into the ecanomie position of 
the country durmg his visit: and found that the supply of coin was more than sufficient 
for the needs; there had bee very large issues n fow years previonsly under Com. 
modus*, Severus, as far pa can be judged, wns o man of considerable business ability, 
who woul] hirdly have directed au Tinecessary interference with) the currency of Exeyyet 
Vu of spite against its inhabitants; the exwurmistaness of the mintage under Caracalla 
will be mentioned in the following note 

(4) Bronze drachma of Curaralla (PI, AASV, Fig. 0), 

Ode, -—AYTEMAYPCEANTOONINOUIIMBPEME YUEBHCCEN (inner) rer. Tead Of Carwalla r., 

Htev,:— Hermes seated r. on rocks; with lobue-petal on. head, winged sandals on fest, 
amd ¢hlamys thrown over L shoulder and |. lees 3. hand resting on tortoime-s)jel] (7), 
|, winged caduceus; in field 1 gp, 

| #3 mm. 29°35 gr, 

The figure of Hennes on this coin is alinust purely Greek in treatment. and in 
Hin respect the type is-rather exceptional, As a rule, the representations of deities on 
the Alexandrian coms show (he mixture of Greek and Egyptian ideas which charmetor- 
zed the offieinl religion of Egypt under the Ptolumies anil the earlier Roman emperors: 
thus Hermes astally appears in, the componnd form of Hermanubiy,, crowned with phe 
modinus and carrying the palm-branch | which belonged to the Egyptian aids of the 
conception, and, in full-length figures, accompanied, by the jackal of Anubia Jp, the 
present type the only Egyptian attribute ie the lotus-petal on thw |Yod's heal: the 

iinost repeated “from a bronze coin of Marcus Aurelius (Darran, 34704; and 





‘1 aswoime that thin inthe meaning of the note ih Bemy's (ible, Vol. a, p. Tae, "Tho liareh pe 
uf Carealle tu vhat tity" (Alesandria) “was inherited from Severus: ander bork reigos Alexandriysy 
cnins are mre” | 

* The ommuparstive issues of tetradrachme can be conn feo the tebley to iy paper on Tie 
Homan coinage at Aleovmdria in. ffistoricat Studies of the Britieh Schiol of Archamlugy in Kovpt, 
Volors 1t sag te ied ‘that when | dmow up tinea tabled no eolne of year $7 if Severne were 
known: but J have recently aoqiired ant The type, with myers fig of Nike 1, aca legend 
Mee deh de ney eae Hubliahied by Signor Dattart (no. 5901); but the date on hes apecknen 
wan illegible; mine clearly gives the your UZ | 
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there are a few obhor instauces where Hermes is similarly teprosentell in Groek style 
on coins of Hadrian and Marcus Aurelins, which ehow him standing holding # jrume 
and enlyeeus, of Gallienus and Cinudins TY, where he has the caducens only, and of 
Camiuolis, on which he is running as the messenger of Olympus Tt should be: re- 
muorked that there is an adjunct in the type on this col which dies not appear to 
lea present in that struck onder M. Auroline: this-is the object on whick the nght 
luind of Hermes rests; and which is probably the tortoiwe-shell ‘from which, aeeonling 
to Grewk legend, he constructed the first vrs. There ie a rather notioenble tendency 
en the part of the Alexandrian die-engravers in the reign of Carwtalla to mitrodice 
sinall variations mito types which had been used previously; nuother instance which may 
bo cited is that of a coin with the reverse-type of Tyche standing, whery the onlinary 
achome has’ been followed except that’ a serpent ia coiled round the rudder which. the 
goddess holds (Pl XXXYV, Fig. 10)¢ 

The tendency in quéstion is probably to be connected with the fack that the 
output of the Alexandrian mint.at this time wns, ms noted above, comparatively small. 
It may be stated es a gendral rule that when the mint was busy, only a few alter- 
native types weee used, wid the dies were rouglily exeouted ; if the officials had not to 
strike many qoins, they seat ty have tumed their attention t devising new types 
oy varying old ones: Furthermore, the issues of Caracalla were almost entirely brings 
coins of large size, whieh may be regurded as medallic m character: The regular comage 
of bronze for purpoacs of currency at Alexandria virtually ended in the reign of Maregs 
Aurelius; after thie time examples are rare anil spormdic, except for the special ont- 
borsts in years 20, 21, and 22 of Caracalla, 10 of Severus Alexander, 5 and 6) of 
Philip, and 12 of Gallienus The issues onder the three latter emperors were certainly 
eotanemoratiee in initantian, ‘and these of Caracalla were probably amilar The axecti- 
tion of the dies for thea! bronze cont of Carmcalla shows «4 high level of merit for the 
period, and the dewgns arn artistically equal to any others in the Alexandrian warjes, 

(5) A nem rerersetype of Revers Alerander (Pl XXXVI, Fig. 1), 

Che —AKAIMAAYPUETASESANAPOCEY, Dust of Alexander r, lanreate, wearing outrass, 

Ree —Tnlin Maineen standing 7, wearing stephane, long chiton, antl peplos, holding 
in F. fam! seeptre, antl on 1 model of gateway with two arches and three towers; bo 
ra) Bs 





23 mm. 11-50 pr 

‘The ypeverse-type of this tetradrachm is of \inumnil interest, AINE ng Hach parallel 
ts inde to be found on any other coin #trnak by the Alexandrian mint. fepresentations 
of buildings—temples, trramphal -arches, an] so forth—are common enough ; but they 
normally atand alébe or, of any figure is nasseintel with the Irnilding, it if that of the 
deity ta whem ih was dedicated. The nearent approach to the type ander consideration, 
where the SE i bualelintys the model of @ gateway presumably erected in. her namo, is 
on a bronze coin of Hadran (PL XAAXVI, Fig. 2), which shows the emperor standing before 


1 The uetration i fron a gpecinen found in the excavations of Dnt Grenfell and Hint at 
Oxyrbynehus in EK; L hare not heen able te trace what hee become of thin om "The typo is 
described by Signor Uatiary (474) from a worn specimen in ids collection, on which the sorpent i® 
foot diutingeisleatile, a L have verified by inapection, ‘The obvi legend on the Cxyrhprnchion ape 
ie AYT-KeM-AYP-CE ANTOONINOC- 11M BPE-M-EFCEN (an Signor Dathariy it ie only portly 
legitle. 
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Sarapit in A temple-portico and placing his hand on a amall shrine insevile! AAPIANON ; 
this is explained as referring to the dedication by Hadrian of a building, which bore 
his Hamme, connected with the temple of Saris at Aloxanedrin. | 

The probable origin of the representation of Mammaea holding a: model of a gate- 
way may be traced to Asia Minor, where the type of i goddess holding a model of 4 
temple first occurs at Smyrna jn the reign of Domitian: in the course of the two 
next centuries it was frequently repeated at Smyrna and elsewhere. The godless 
represented wis not always the same; at Smyrna it was either Roma (PL AXAVT, 
Fig. 4) or the Jegendary Amazon Smyrna (Pl. XXXVI, Fig 5), from whom the city 
was supposed to have derived its name The type hag been exhaustively discusscd by 
B. Pick', who regards it aa distinctively Asiatic. 

The substitution on the Alexandrian coin of the empress for the goddess of the 
Asiatic. type t= noteworthy. It may be compared with earlier Alexandrian issues on 
which empresses are represented with the attributes of godilosses—for instunce, Mes- 
stlina and Sabma as Demeter, Sabini and the elder Fatistina as Eusebeia, Another 
type where Mamaea takes the place of » goddess occurs on « bronze coin two years 
lnter in late than this tetradrachm, which, nob having been correctly piblished, may 
be deseribed im full. 

Ober, -—ARAIMAPAYPEYAAEZANAPOCEY. Bust of Alexander ¢., lanrente, wearing pel. 
damentum and cuirass, showing back. 

Kev,;—Julin Manmea seated |,, wearing stephane, chiton, and peplos, holding on +. 
hand figure of Nike r, in L seeptre; to | palm, ter. 1! (PI, XXXVI, Pig. ap* 

Here the empress is shown in the guise of Athene or Roma: unless it is to bw 
supposed that this is variant on the common type of the emperor’ holling a figure af 
Nike, in which event this ds an instance, unparalliled on Roman cdins, of an empress 
faking the place of an emperor in his military capacity, Such a substitation, however. 
would Hot be out of with the actual position of Mamuea in the administration 
of her son's empire. , 

There is no clue to the identifiontion of the geleway representad by tho todo, 
Tt was presumably at Alexandrin; the artists of the mint there do not seem to have 
gine outside their own city for subjects, as all the buildings which figure on their 
coms am can be recognised were certainly in Alexandria, and no types in thy peries 
betray any knowledge of edifices thewher m Egypt. But there i no existing recon 
of any gateway with which this coin eonh! jw connected, 

(6) An altered tetradrachm of Aurelian (TM, XXXVI, Fig. 6). , 

Obie, -—AYTKAAAYPRAIANOCEER. Bust, apparently fimale, ©, dmpee, wearing: stephane, 

Rev. tACOvARAAAAOOCAGHNOYAYTCPOO. Bust of Vaballathus rv, diademod, wosriny 
palidimentim and cutrass; m field Q a. - 

22 mm, BT gr, 

‘Tt. Pom, Jes tena poel trapereten Gotthaten in Judresherte, Vol, vit (lana), The two com (Tiuétented 
are trpectively of (allienus and ‘Trmquillina, | 

= The jlustrtion is from « apietingy wt Athens (1806/7 1A @54/1107), which i in better condition 
than the Une ln my collection ‘There be also at Athens aopborly preserved example from the Demetri 
collection, which was Inourmelly dleserihed by Founrdont ju his éatalegne fin 2463) js having the 
reverse-typt of Zens eedted holilling Nike. Thi vast from which the Ulustratiny by taken wes kindly 
made for me by M. Sroronoa 

Journ, of Egypt, Areli. gv, g4 
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This tetradrachm belengs to a fairly common group of isswes, which were iaile in 
the first and secentl years of Aurelian in the juiol names of that emperor and Vahal- 
Inthus Tis special interest lies in the fact that the bust of Aurelian on the obverse 
has heen pooled, evidently with the object of converting ii into the likeness of 1 woman, 
antl there ean be little doulvt that the mtention of) the person who dil this was to 
represent Zenohia, the aother of Valiollathus Companson with an maltere! eon of 
Aurelian of this ise (PL XXXVI, Fig. 7) and with an Alexandrian tetradrachm 
of Zonobia (PI. XXXVI, Fig, 8) will show the extent of the tooling anil the degree 
of ite. success. | 

There is ho reason fur doubting that this tooling is ancient. The com came to me it 
a hoard of over 12,000, which liad not been. cleaned since their discovery. lt may be 
askumed that the alteration of the portrait was the work af some enthusiastic supporter 
of the Palmyrene caise in Egypt, who wished to produce a piece which should bear the 
likenesses ouly of the rulers whont he favoured, in place of one which perpetnated the 
compromise between the Roman aud Pulmyrene partis, 

When Aurelian became carperor in 270 49,, he had to deal with the problem of 
the principality of Palmyra, which for some years, first under Odaenathus and then 
under his wilow Zenobia governing im the name of her son Vahallathus, had dominated 
the Easternmest provinces. Tlhiete if no évidence that Valallathus was recognised in 
Egypt before the accession of Aurelian: bot in the /iret year of Aurelian there are 
found jot come of Anrelian and Vaballathis struck at Alexandria, aa well aa those of 
Aurelian alone; In the second year there are, beside the joint eoins, coinw of Aurelian 
alone, of Vaballathum alone, anil of Zenobin alone. If these were all issued by the sume 
mint—and there is no feasen to suppose otherwise—the probable sequence would appear 
to be that tho firat coms were in the same of Aurelian alone; then, at some point in 
tis first your, hed permitted the association of Vabsllathus as his colleague, and the 
joint issne begat and cintinued into the second year; Vabailathns then declared ey 
independent, and vccupiel Egypt, the eomage being in bis name alone or that: of his 
mother; but before the end of the second Alvxandrian year of Aurchan, the Roman. 
tropa laud recovered Egypt and the tetradrachms encé thore bore the image and 
auperscription of the Roman emperor. 

This agrees gendrally with the ¢hronology of the reign of Aurelian as atated by 
Léon Howeo!: he dates the ascession of Aurelian in Mareh 270, the definite as partion 
of independence by Vaballathus sometime after 23rd February 271, and the Roman. m- 
wonquest of Egypt aboun the end of the summer in the same year, The last event 
would appear io heavy ‘token, plice before 29th Angust 271, ihe end of the second 
Alexandrian year of Aurvling, 49 ther ar coine in his name alun of that year; and, 
+ di eonld be: asentned thay the issues of the Alexandrian: mint went on steadily 
throughout the year » closer date for the varions changes coald bo obtained from the 
comparative numbers of the different types of coins which are found ‘This however is 
mther  larve Assamption, buf some statistics may be given for what they are w sth 


VL. Howe, Beer! eet le piyne de eoperrer dard The conclusion down by Ur Grnfall 
(ttegr. fp, Val, =u, Bh 23-4 from the avidenuws of the papyri are in CAPRA ‘ian of 
Hawi. ! PUAnES hem 
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In: two hoards eovering this period, each containing some thonsands of coins, the numbers 


Were 


Year 1. Aurelian alone ! 28 
Aurelian sand Vaballathnus 10] 42 

cad = tf hi Bk 154 Tro 
Vaballathus alone 7 1 

Aurelian alone — 12 


These figures suggest that the period af joint recognition in each yedr was a good 
deal longer than that of Aurelian alone im either year op that of Vaballathus alone in 
the second, But it is quite Hkely that the mint, eapesially when. Egypt was in such 
& disturbed state aa in these years, worked spasmodically, aud it would not be safe to 
press the argument from these statistics. 


(7) A blunderrd copy of a tetradrachm of Carinuy (PL XXXVI, Pig. f). 

Obe.:—AMEAKA PINOccED, Bist of Carimis. +, laureate, Wearing gnirws 

Rev.—aeroc (on |), Eagle standing |, looking back, wreath-in beak; to ro 1%. 

LS om, BS pr 

Tt may be assumed that this coin is not an official production of the Alexandrian 
mint; the exeention of the dies falls considerably below that of the regular isanes of 
thy period, oma of which is iNustrated for comparison (PL XXXVL Fig. 10); «and 
the obverse legend ts biundered hy the transposition of the second and third [etters, 
the proper formula being AKMaKarmnoccen "Thy inmost enrique point, however, is in the 
legend of the reverse There were two varibties of the eagle type in use in the third 
year of Carintis; in both the attitade of the eagle was the same, but, while one sinaply 
gave the cate with the formula erore (on L) r (to x) (PL XXXVI, Miy. 11), the other 
hail (to r,) the date im the symbol and a legend (on |) Aererpal, inarking the eagle 
as the staniland of the legion H Trtians which then gurrisunedl Egypt (Pl XXXVI, 
Pig. 10), Phe engraver of the die of this coin, presumably an illiterate person, scems 
to have had before him examples of both vaneties, and, bemg imable to tnd-rstani 
the lnvends, combed them into a word which be thought he recognised aa deseriplive 


af the pyyR | thus out of packets : an he pol AETOC, 


Such blondered copies of Alexandrian tetradrachms are rare; this specimen was tho 
only obviously anoftieial piece in a hoard of over 12.500 coins, am! there are very few 
to be found m any collections, This faot is the more noteworthy, becanse, before the 
Ronan conruest of Exypt, the Ptolemaic omnis had heen extensively counterfeited + 
plated specimens of the silver tetrndrachms, and rode omnitations of the bronze pieces, 
sometimes in lead, are of frequent oceurrence. Further, alnicet imuusliately after the 
issue of tetrulrachms cessed al Alexandria, forgeries of thy Roman éoinage which 
bicame the curraney of Egypt appear in dare numbers’; and when h #pecial Exyptian 
Mintage wna resumed in the Byzantine period under Justinian, barbarous copies: are 


' The forgeries of the Constantinian bronze wre cust anil tk has been whonght that thew cast 
pices were iswunl officially, But the frequency with which olay moulds. for mnkiog then ara found 
in rubbiah taqunde on various Rau shes i Egypt is rather against this theory (see my paper on 
Homan extn moulds free Boyer, in Kemmerer Chrowicle, TOS, pe He. The Egyptian forgers of this 
peril wore nototious 
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almost as common.as official coins The probable explanation of the absence of forgerie 
of the Reman tetrulrachma is that the purchasing power of those tetradrachma was 
wy depreciated that it was not worth while to forge them A coin is nob usually copied 
unless it stands im ar repute; and the reputation of the Alexandrian tetradrach: 
invire particularly in the third century ap, was of the worst. ‘The first issues of this 
denomination, in 20 a.0., were seriously debased; they had a-maximum weight of about 
18 grammes, and contalwed about 25 per cent of silver; but the commge deteriorated 
steadily, both in ize and fineness, until the latest issues, in the reign of Diocletian, 
have a usual weight of between seven and eight grammes and contain there traces of 
silver, Occisionally there may be found, mixed up in 1 hoards of tetradrachms of the 
time of Diotletial, apecimens sof the small Piolamaie brome coins of the first century Bc, 
which are in-size and metal valne about equal to the tetradrechms, and very posalbly 
cirenlated with thom as equivalent. As these bronze coins were issued originally to 
represent ber copper drachina, that ts, ¢fy of » silver tetradrachm!, this fact shows. the 
extent of the depreciation of the tetradraclim in the course of three centunes. 











Bee The Copper Colmaye of the Ptolomies, in Ausala of Arehaeslogy anil duthropolegy, Val, ¥, 
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A SILVER FIGURE OF A CRETAN BULL 
By ARTHUR E. P. BR WEIGALL 


TA® accompanying drawing ia an oxnct copy of the painting of a bull-statuette 
carried om ma try by a Cretan man’ as part of the tribute browght into Egypt, 
represented in fhe mortuary chapeliof Méenkheperrasinb (No. 80, Shékh Cubed wl- Kurnch, 
Thebes) Ib t outlived in reel aryl painted “in white, tu though to represent silver: 
wnd it would seem that the Egyptian artist haa drawn it with a silver statnette of 
this kind ‘beftire him as hik model, for, while it js characteristieally Cretan in atyle, 
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and while nothing like it is known in Evyptian art, it waa ondeubtedly painted by the 
Eeypiian artist who was responsible for the rest of the decorations in the mortuary 
chapel The painting is now very faded, and it took mé many hours of close work to 
make my copy, n faet whieh will perhaps explain why other copyists have failed to realize 
that they wer dewling here with « little musterpioce. (See, for example, W.MAx Mites, 
Eyyptolupical Researches, Vol. ut, Pi. 9.) 
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A STELE IN THE MACGREGOR COLLECTION 
By ALAN H.. GARDINER, D.Lirr 


Tne attractive little stele figured in Plate XXXVI is preseryed in the fine colleetion 
af the Rev: W. MacGregor at ‘Tamworth, lke the magnificent obsidian head that forme 
the frontispiece 0 this number of the Journal. For permission to publish both I arn 
indebted to the kindwess of their owner, and I desire also to express my gratitude te 
Lord Carnarvon for the admirable photographs here reproduced, both of which are due 
Las. his: alall. 

The fine workmanship of the stele and the excelhnce of its coinposition would 
alone entitle it to attention; but in addition to these things. 1% displays several features 
of unasual interest, antl raises questions nol very Gasy to answer. Tn the first place, 
what ia its date? In the upper register is a shrine within which staluesque figures of 
Awoais I, *the good god Nebpebters’, given tise,” and his spouse, “the wife of the god, 
hand of the god, Ahmise Nofertere, living,” are seen seated side by side. This shrine, 
hefure which stands x table of offerings, has steps leading up to it, and is probably a 
substantially accurate representation of some ahrine, or part of ‘a shrine, in Western’ 
Thebes, where Amésia IT and his queen enjoyed a common worship’, The cult of the 
rulers of the early Kighteenth Dynasty seeme to hove had great popularity in the Nine- 
toonth and Twentieth Dynasties: indeed there ia hardly a Theban tomb of those. dates 
where Ahmtee Nefertere and her son Amonopbis 1 are not depicted as deities Arésis I 
and other members of the same family, contemporary or anterior, sometimes accompany 
them, bur the combination of Amosts I and Abmése Nefertere alone is very umiusuunl, iF 
st ta beh Try We are, therefore, the leas ubhged to date the stele to the Nineteenth 
or Twentieth Dynasty, to which the mention of Abmise Nefertere might at first incline: 
us to abteibute it, The figure in thy lower nght-hand porner docs not, to my eye, resemble: 
Nineteenth. Dynasty work; and this quite apart from the fact that the kilt does not 
display the marks of goffering usual ab that period. Perhaps we may assion the abele 
is the end of the Eighteenth Dynasty; it is handly likely to be earlier than. the reign 
of Amenophis IIT or later than that of Harembab. | 

The insertion ie easy enough to translate, but by 0 means aa easy to understanil, 
It is a “eoption” or “explanatory legend,” to the accompanying scene: “(tinny 
pirusses fo the ricturions lang, smelling the earth before the god's wife. I give pracses. to 

1 hove eereled (i vain for any quite ennilar picture, ‘The cousiatency with which, in the Thaben. 


tart Atwettinnplsie Tie pepresentedt pany bis Him-throwe (eg, Lawarte, Qenibriiter, Part i, PL Bo) i 
eitficient evklence thal real vull-fiynre are often, if not alwass, depleted ty) wach socnes | 
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your fawr faces > may ye be gracious to me every day. So speuke the seribe Frey, justified. 
awe ye the aun-qoad RE, who knows? whet is within the body, whu digcerneth the sate 
of men's hearts, who cometh ut the noice of him who cries to him, and wha turnath toward 
hum mhy worships him?" ‘This rhetorical yiestion is composed of epithets familiar enough 
from: the hymns te Amen-re¢ art auch like > but in what sense is it here meant! Clearly 
it Must somehow provide the motive of the worshippers act of reverence; perhaps its 
lone is ty) be construed as that of admiration and wonder that these dete] rulers should 
Possess the omniscient and beneficent powers of the highest gol of ‘all. 

The material of the stele is Iimestene, There are irates of white paint on the bop 
of the eanopy, and red lines between, the hieroglyphs. The skin of the knveling scribe 
if Of the sin) red colour; his eollar and dress are white. The height 1s 28-3 em., the 
breadth 20°38 om., the thickness 2em The provenance ts undoubtedly Thebes, where jt 
was purchased in 1584. 


' The written ending if in. reel eiorny to bet i iniatialew 
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NOTE ON THE HITTITE PROBLEM 
By L. W. KING 


[Ao artiqle written by the inte Profesor J, A. Monltoun, and printed m tee Erpository Times for last 
Hiomuber, hus dinoutedsom? attention ta the room work if Prod, Henny in docijlring Hittin toxtsa ail 
to his olaim to have dotermined fhe character of that language, fis view of the jaiportant bearing of thet 
Hittite toate upot Lie history of ancient Bayt, Dr King was usked to aumimarize the fucks al te estinupte 
the profalalite of Prof. Hroanf's alain | in rexpotae bo our pequest, bor hes written the ote which is here 
printed —Ep.] 

News reached this country early last-yoar that ir F. Hroay, Professor of Semitic 
Languages at Vienna, had claimed, in a lecture delivered at Berlin. to have solved the 
Hittite prolem and to have proved that the Hittite language was of Inde-Ruropean, 
chareter. A preliminary statenion| of his theory was published in the Mfittelungen der 
Deitechen Orient-Cresellechaft, No. 50 (December, 1915), which mm due course found its way 
to our chief public libraries. ‘This was the only issue of the Jftteiungen eimoe December, 
1914, and was devoted wtirely to the Hittite ywestion, Tt war wainly taken wp by Pref 
Hroang’s statement, which waz prefaced] by a historical intreeluction from the pen of 
Professor Eduard Meyer, who provisionally ocompted his results; Dr Otte Weber also 
contributed a note on the progress that iad been made in preparing the Hittite texts at 
Comatantinople and Bertin for publication. Professir Moulton, who had feceived a sopy of 
the Mitteilungen from a friowl in Tolland, reproduced the more striking features of these 
mports, buf was careful to sxy at the end of his article that he refmined from comment, 
proferrmg merely to mporty and he adred that thy work must clearly undergo severe 
testing. A farther word of caution against an immediats acceptanie Of the theary as i 
whola will got. perhapa, be oun of place. | 
of detipherment have been employed. The earlier dec) pherers had only, the tieroglyphic 
inscriptions to work on, whith are carved’ on rork-fies at many sites in Agu Minor 
and upon stony wall-slabe and stony objects recovered by excavation: and they had 
ta guese the sound aa well is the meaning of the words The Hittite texts from 
Boghus Kom, which were exeayated for the Deatseho Onent-Gesellschafé in 1006-7 and 
1913-12 by the late Huge Winekler and Makridy Bey, are written in the Babvlonian’ 
character viprets dlay tablets: in then, consequently, the aon Of the words le ever 
with certamty and it is-only their-meaning that must be determined The language of. 
these texte ia uncoubtedly Hittite, the longue spoke at Hates, the. capital of the 
Hittity Empire; nod it is usually, but not universally assumed that’ the hieroglyphic 
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insetiptions expressed the same language (possibly with dialectic differences, varying 
with date ond distriet) in the native character, Tllness prevented Wineckler from 
supplementing his first study of the Boghaz Keui tablets, which appeared in W.D.0.@, 
No, 30; but, after fis death im 1918. the Dowtechy OrtentiOeselschaft dirranged! for 
their systematio publiestion, The material is enormous: Dr Weber conjectires that there 
may be 20,004) texts and fragments in Constantinople alone. Wher Halil Bey and his 
assistant showed me the collection in the basement of the Ottoman Museum. in May 1914, 
they hazarded an even larger estimate; the texts were puckod closely dn the aholves and 
tables of three large rooms, and many boxes had still at that time to be examined. It 
will he obyums that the systematic study of these Hittite cimmiform. texts, written in 
a character that can be read with ense, must precede any renewed attempt ab inter 
preting the Hittite hieroglyphic inseriptions upon stone, if we assume that the language 
in each case is the eame. Dr Hrozny has therefore confined his attention to them, without 
any reference to the separate problem presented by the Hittite hieroglyphic inscriptions. 

The suggestion that Hittite night be regarded as belonging to the Indo-European 
group of languages was first put forward by the late Dr Kundtzon of Christiania, who had 
made a special study of the two Arzawa letters from Tell ¢l-Aniarna, Dr Hrozny supports 
this contention from the enlarge: material at his disposal, and he elaims lo prove his case 
by the Hittite verb-inflexion and declension, and by parts of the Hittite vocabulary, especially 
words which he identifies as pronouns and adverbs. Ho also goes farther, in classifying 
Hittite with the Western, not the Eastern, Indo-European group. It would be impedes ble 
within the limite of this note te reproduce his argument in detail, but the charaeter of his 
equations may be indicated by i» fow of the ure striking examples. The Hittite word 
wa-d-dar, for example, he renders “water, Old Sux, water, Gr. s5ap, ete; and with the 
change of r to nin ite genitive (w-s-fe-na-u4) he compares Lat femur, fominie: Ait. a-ku- 
to-on-na he renders ‘drink’ and compares L, agua, ‘water’; Hit da-an-na he renders aft,’ 
(L. domum), and he cites as a Hittite participle da-c-wn, pl, de-an-te-28, ‘giving’ Among 
his list of Hittite adverbs he includes the equations a-ap-pa (aré), pa-ra-a (wapa), 
kat-tu (xara), an-da (L. endo, indw, Ge. évoow), hi-ra-cw (rept, wépai), and in some instances 
he gives examples of their use before the verb; whilo in his list of pronouns we find 
Hit. nga, w7="I° (op. Le ego), Hit. hurd (L, quis), buted (L quid), butt haté (1. qatequis), 
dwight (L. qutaywe), kuidki (1. quidque), kuwadka (L. quodque), etc. These examples are 
suthaently striking in themselves, and, with others he gives, they certamly sigeest a closer 
didlectic connezion with the Western than with the Eastern group of Indo-European 
Janguages. The conclusion is therefore reached that the Hittites, or at least a consider- 
able section of them, must be assumed to have migrated to Asia Minor from Western 
Europe, passing across the Bosphorus according to Dr Hromy, or, on Prof Meyer's alter- 
native, round the north of the Black Sea, They woulil thus apparently have had to traverse 
Eastern Europe, already oceupied by the European representatives of the Eastern Indo- 
Europenn group. 

Any detailed criticism of Dr Hrozny’s theory miist neces: sarily be premeture nti! the 
appearance Of his promised work, in which the summary #talement: he has already given is 
to be supplemented by his evidence in full, Moreover; until the texts themselves are 
available, no independent test is posible. Meanwhile there are somo factors m the problem 
which perhaps need emphasia. One is that ovr archacolugical evidence gives no support 
to the conjectured Facial character dif the Hittites themselves; in their own reliefs or upon 

Journ of Egypt Arcl:. rv. 25 
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Egyptian monuments there is no suggestion of Indo-European type, Equally al variance 
with ther sapposed origin are their proper names, the names of their gods, and whut little 


we know of Hittite religion. Moreover. it is admitted that im the mass of Hittite texte: 


already examined the vocabulary in general presents no Indo-European parallela, the 


reseiublunces noted heing confined to flexion and some of the smuller words, "This lash 
Saaz Ken 
texts,—the Sumero-Akkadian-Hittie vocabulanes or word-hsts, which were compiled by: 





difficulty is strikingly illustrated by one of tho most valuable olasses of the Bogh 


the Hittites themselves as an aid in their study of tho Tanguages of Bubylonin, From 


thom we ascertained the meaning, as well a4 the sound, of some seventy Hittite words 


and expression Before publishing them for the Berlin Academy shortly before the war, 
Prof. Delitzsch showed this list of Hittite expressions and their meanings to various philo- 


lopists and experts, and nono had been able to sugyest from that evidense the group of 


lunjriages to which Hittite should be assione|. 
Dr Hrozny, #0 faras they may prove to be substantiated, may not be original elements 
of the language, bat later aecrctions, due perhaps in part to the IndeIranian or Aryan 
speech of the ruling cinss in Mitannt, to whom, acootling te the currerit interpretation 
of Wiockiers nest famons text, the Vedic deities Indra, Mitrs, Varuna and the Nasatya 
twins are to be asagned, We have evidence that Haiti, the Hittite speech of Boghaz 
Kou, was Strongly influenced by another tongue, Harri: the latter ia no longer kis be 
identified ns“ Aryan,” for the numerous examples in the Boghaz Keui collection at Con- 
atantinople prove it to béa hon-Indo-European language. Tt occurs especi lyin the ritual 
texts, bestile the nitive Hittite, and may, as Dr Hromy slipprests:, represent al older anil at 
thit line a seered speech, which tay have influenced Hittite auch as Sumerian inflirenced 
the Semitic speech of Babylonia. In Hittite we are thus presumably dealing with w mixet 
lnnguage, ntl any Indo-European features it possessed may not have been original. i: 

Tn this country « criticiam of Dr Hromy’s theory has been maile hy Dr Cowley in 
4 paper real before the Royal Asiatic Society fast December, "Thin has ‘hot yet been. 
qiblished, but m the brief summary of the proceedings in the Journal of that, encteky 
(HAS, dan. 1917, p. 202°f) it is stated that he regards the theory. aa-not provan: 
While allowing the possibility of an Indo-European element im the Hittite la we. 
he suggests’ that it belonge:! ésehtinily to the same rou saa oh need ai 
non-Greek languages (Lycian, Lydian, ete.) of Asin Minor, Cyprins, and Crete. That 13 


a mmsonable alternative to Dr Hrozny“s theory anil it Is -certainly er Ft | 
in religions cult and beliof. : % ts certainly supported by parallels 








Lu a rian the ‘problem of Lytlian appears to present somo vory similar features 
@ that of Hittite, As a neault of his study of Ds rape log ere eget a 
S16 So , ee ¥ of the Lydian inseriptions disco ay 
Sarde by the Atericm Exptiton, Dr Littan has damifod foros of the Bel yee 
sing. anc plur. in the verb. and» nominative and an oblique uaa itn fy ea Tea 
see ibe ee ee of Tailo-Etiropun character; while ‘nd,’ he ste Ls, is ey = 
sont by at encitn ~E (xe Sardis, Vol. vi, Pi, "Lydian Inesegaioee’ Apes a 
be ies, Abe. aster of Emmanuel, ino paper an the Lydian inscription . ald Heit 

a magne ed Philtological Socitty ith Jarnary (sen Cambridge Chikeareiey i 
nes pee Let, p- 588), motes that the language jtaill "dies not look Sore 
wkins! Grouk diilets of Ain Minor t0 


Germanic. Moreover, ho cites Tochurian and Mr Dn 
Germanic languages with endings borrowed frons linpanwes of 





prove the extatinee of ‘Ind 
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another stock’; and his conclusion with regard tw Lyilian is that, while it. is mob at 
present possible to dogmatize. yet ‘in a linguage which ultimately suceutmbed to Inde- 
Germanic languages, it may be Wise to weigh the possibility of barniwed endings before 
any decision is arrived at.’ Dr Giles’ view is also uceepted by Mr Stanley Cook. in 
his edition of the new Lyidian-Aramae bilingual from Sardis (see Journal of Helleme 
Studies, 1017, pp. TT), We thus Lave wo curious parullel to the problom presented 
by Dr Hroany, It is true that Hittite, unlike Lydian, did not succumb to Indo- 
European languages; but the possibility of borrowed endings shonld, in ite case also, 
be tnken info account. 

Tt must be admitted that the cumulative effect of the suggested Indo-European 
features of Mittrte deduced by Dr Hrdgny is dapressive; one or two examples of parallel. 
ism might well liaye been reganded as fortuitous, but the very number he cites: suggests 
the presence of some Intlo-European influence, Another consideration, which inspires 
confidence in his decipherment of the texts, is the constant employment of ideogrants: by 
the Hittite sorihes, especially in letters, treaties, and historical inseriptiona For the 
idvograms consist of Semitic-Babylonian words, often with. their appropriate Babylonian 
prouominal suffixes Thongh we may not know how the Hittites pronounced these words, 
we know their meanings im Babylonian, and consequently they often give Lhe general sense 
of a passage All that is then nepessary ig to guess the meanings of the intervening 
Hittite words, which are written syilabically, This method had already bean followed by 
Winckler tn the translations of Hittite texta which he produced. Tho correctness of the 
resulting tranélation does not essentially depend on any linguistic: theory, though of 
course the process ia immensely simplified if the affimty of the language with aiy known 
Longue 15s recornized. | 

Winckler had already extracted. the more striking historical ficts from the ‘Boghaz 
Keui documents, especially from those in the Akkadian (or Semitic Babylonian) language, 
of which many have-been recovered. But ther can be no doulit that his-resulix will he 
supplemented considerably when the texts are systematically studied and published, As an 
earnest of what we may expect T will conclude this note by referring to an interesting 
little extract from a historical text in the Hittite tongue, which Dr Hrozny transliterates 
and translates to illustrate his method of decipherment. Here, too, the general sense ia 
clearly indicated by the Babylonian words employed as Hittite ideogmms, The passage 
relates that’ when Bibburnyiad (king of Egypt) died, the queen of Egypt, Duhamnn:.. 
by name, wrote (apparently to the reigning Hittite king) suggesting that, aa she had no 
sonand he had many, he should send her one of his sons who should beeome her spioniza, 
Bibborurias, as Professors Moyer and Schafer suggest, ean ouly be Neb-kheperu-Ra (‘Tut 
ankh-Amen), the second snecessor and the son-in-law of Amenophis IV. From the Hittite 
tecond we Tay assame that his widow attempted to retain or regain hor power by Hittite 
help and the offer of marringe with a Hittite prmee, who would thus Nave seeyred the 
Alirone of Eeypt. Tn niilition to Aj, the actual suecessor of Tut-ankh-Amen, there appear 
to have been one or two other ephemeral pretenders to the throne at the close of the 
XVIUth Dynasty; and the episode related may well have taken: place in this period of 
confusion before Horemheb, with the support of the ‘Theban priesthded and the army, 
secured the throne and comploted the restoration of Amen-worship, We may expect with 
some cuntidence that the Boghaz Keui texts, when published, will help ws to fill other 
lacie in Egyptian history of the period, 
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AN ARCHITECTS PLAN FROM THEBES 
By N. ps GARIS DAVIES 


TN (he winjer of 1934 1 porelised from o vendor of Draf Abu'l Naga, Thebes, a 
board, measuring eleven inches by ning, which I afterwards presented to the Metro- 
politan Museum, Now York. Tho somewhat coarse-grained wood is covered thinly on 
one side with ivery-coloured stuceo having a very smooth face, such a is used for writing- 
tablets On Ubia a design, @ tmemg of which is reproduced herewith (PL. XXX VIL, 
has beon drawn in red and black inks by a prnctised Land. The board seems to be 
complete on the right hand, On the lef anuther breadth, presumably of the same 
size. waa originally attached to this by connecting sints nt the hack, us is testified 
by two holes into which wooden pegs have been driven. Tho finders have also sawed 
aff fragments at the tep and bottom whieh seemed to them to be blank and therefore 
aupurtingus'. 

From the character of the board and the seript, as well ay the severe nentness of 
the drawing, I should assign the object to the warly part of the Eighteenth Dynasty 
and judge it to be an architect's plan of an estate, real, imaginary or projected. Tt 
is always difficult in such cuwea lo decile which is more Wkely, Nearly all objects 
found at ‘Thebes are funerary in origin, tut this m not the cise apparently with any 
plans with which thie is comparable. If it came from a tomb, it may have served to 
perpettiate the plan of the deceased's carthly home, actual or ideabzed, with a view to 
reproduction in the life beyond; or it might hive been depamted there as a copy of 
ihe title deeda to farnily posneseions, since the picture has no resemblance at all to 2 
tomb site. In the former case the moticnions meusurenients may be exact; or they 
inay only ‘serve to give an vir of verisimilitndo to» fictitious pian, ae the numbers of 
the herds agnul possessions of the dinl often do in early tombe 

It is wiser, however, fo regan! thie aa an architeet’s plan, seriously plotted from an 
existing estate of male with a view to layitig one ont, In the latter case there would 
be no reason for these minute measurements, Even cubtts, or cubits and hand-breadths, 


17 take the oes in Ue main even ag an indiention how. the board ia to be held. The water 
too bo likely te0be fn Cie foregromm) aed therofors pur lowest in the drawing: ‘The boards oan scarcel y 
have been held together by one alit. Tf thar wom thre and the two holes mark the central one, the 
hoard woetl Le at beast 20 tneliey ligh. A legenil above the contre, by heing written upside down, confirms 
this dinero, os ft would then bo nearer the upper end, | | . 
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would then have amply suffieed; whereas in reproducing existing. features records to 
within an inch or two would be quite reasonable. ‘The ineasnring cord or staff would 
shew cubits and perhaps lisnl-breailths, and the division of the latter into four by eve 
would’ give the fingers accurately enough if the rod did not shew them To judge the 
drawing therefore: to be the reduced plan of an existent construction. 

The next natural inquiry is whether the plan is ty seale andl, 1f 30, what degre 
of accuracy hing been reached. Tt is trae that no examples of archilecturil seale-lrwing 
in the modern sense have come down to us from the ancient world or indeed from any 
but a comparatively modern date, and that the few Egyptian plans known to us are 
neither self-consistent nor found correct when they can be checked by the originals+. 
Nevertheless the promising aspect of this drawing tempts us to a fresh study. We 
know from evidence drawn from the pyramid temples of Abusir and Lisht, and more 
recently from studies made by Mr Mackay and myself m the Theban tombs, that the 
Egyptian dmughteman kuew how to transfer pictures by the use of co-ordinate limes 
formed into a network of squares We Know alse that he was able by the eame means 
to dmw a fignre on any given scale with sufficient exactitude. [t is a question, there- 
fore, whether, if an Egyptian scribe had eet out to make « plan to strict scale, he would 
not have ined to employ a network of squares and perhaps have been deterred by the 
impossibility of 4 sufficiently fine reticulation. In the of a temple-plan recently 
published by me, however, the drawing (probably largely or completely imaginative) 
scems to be based on simple co-ordinate lines which roughly divide the. rectangular 
field?, Tt was, therefore, sot so much the failure of mental endowment or inventiveness 
that checked advance, but the lack of material whereon a seale drawmg of auficient 
sixe could te properly laid down antl of the finely divided riles which are necessary 
where minute precision ts called’ for, We must also remember thai m thé absence of 
the deviee of separate drawings for ground-plan, elevation and sections, the Egyptian 
was still faced by the necessity uf allding the third dimension m figures after all, unless 
he adopted such crude and confnsing makeahifts as leying ont the doors on their hacks 
to give the elevation. Yet since in the present case the surface mvites the finest, line, 
definess: is manifest, exactitude at jeast affected, amd the reduction not tmmoderately 
small, the question may still be pressed “Is the drawing to seale?” 

The first essay ia encouraging. Taking the length of the larger apate enclosed in 
double. lines with the docket “29 cubits,” we find the reduction works out fo one 
225th, which is exactly one eighth of « finger (néurly one-eighth of an inch) to the 
abit, This was probably the limit to whieh the finest Egyptian measuring rods were 
sub-divided, and is the natural anit to take in plotting a large area. OF course “two 


' Meaanring cords mmirked by knots apparvutly slew « fathom apart are shewn i nae in Tombs 

60. 73. 
= 2 Unless thery were older plane whieh have not cume down to ue, architectural ilrawing, an we Dow 
unilerstand jt, dates from the dartior dave of the Tbalian Retwiisaanon (ed of the fifteenth century), thengh 
a few wediaeval plans of detalle are aldo to tcale. This saramaery etdtetnent T owe to the kindness of 
Reginald Blomfcid, Exp, P.RLELA, to whoes book “Architectural Drawing and Draughtanen” tho 
interested reader ia referred, i 

® Ancient Eyypt, 117, p. Zi. The foreconrt takes two. imita of length, the hypostyle hall fonr, 
the rear building three, Mer snetustics half a anit. ‘Tranwverse icanirements eee beased oh divisions 
and sulsdivisions of the Imeudth inte three parts. ih 
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finger-breadtha” could not possibly be plotted on this rednotion, and this ta FeAson, 
other than. the mistrust of line lengths, for inserting the measurements also m writing, 
a safeguard which ie permitted even. in the best modern plans, | 

When the question of the self-consistency of the plan. is broached, the results 
are much Jess satisinctary, ‘Taking the 29-eubit, measurement aa the standard 
we have 


1 Breadthefabove (28 enbite as drawn, Exact (doubling the distance to ihe 
enclosure 2 hanils twies 117 median line) 
| 2 fingers cubits 
(24 &, cubits) 


“Top breadth of 10. cubits as drawn 74 Correct only if it ineludé by error the 
° ‘tee plantation breadth of the aula [es 


® Lowerbreadthof 10(11)cubite sadrawn 10) Eleven if the thickness of both limits 
the sac he included 


Breadth of large 22 cubi ascrawnnear- Error only explicable if half the 
: ayrtiot mre Pi ie: 34 broud Black al ought to have 
come out of the present brewdth 


of the avenue 


5 Side df loweren- 21 cubits as drawn just Correct only if read’ by error: as 
closure 4 Lands aver 20 “30 cubits, 5 hands” 


(ie, 214) 


The plan then is exact enough to aulinit of its having been a-seale reduction badly 
plotted wut, But the impression fe that while the larger enclosure was exactly measured 
out as a étandard im two dimensions the rest was but carclessly drawn or put in by 
ye alone, Yet even this degree of approximation is promising on so emall a seale, 
We find too a fine line iald down along the axis of the plan, to which the lateral lines: 
rin at ight angles; by mean’ of offsets (o-anch co-ordinates a eomplicuted plan could 
be necurately laid down, | | 
How then does our drawing compare with other examples of a like kind? ‘The 
most important of these, the plan of the tomb of Ramesses ITV on papyrus, is hy good 
fortune being discussed by Dr Gardinor in this issue Ax this dainty drawmyg also gives 
measarenionis to the fraction of a enbit it is certain that it is nol, a4 is often assumed, 
thi plan from which the quarrymen worked, Not dnly would it then shew abandant, 
signs of wear, but i} would be drawn up in looser terms; for the experionced architect 
wotld know tiat in excavations m living and faulty rock where the work proceeds 
from thy eeiling downwards and often on the slope as well, ip is impossible te work 1 
an exuch sehedale. T¢ muat therefore be a plan taken fem the tomb. ad constructed 
and moasurod, to be ned either by undertakers for subsequent interments, by quarrymen 
for the pvoriance of inrmptions, or by the police for effective surveillance and control. 
Probably 1 has come down to us through much the same channel aa the report’ on the 
spolintion of the tumlea The drawing however does not bear Gut it# promise. Whether 
judged by seleontistency of correspondence with the actaal tomb, it does not reach 
tie standard wyen of « sketch-plan. It relies on its lines for information ag to shape 
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and proportion and on the hieratie dockets for mezsuration. Dut neither are aitisfactory, 
and an error by which ten enbits are given the same length of Ime us one and «fraction 
is fuund venial: ‘The scale of reduction appears to be about one twenty-eighth, Le, one 
finger to the ontit 

A second plan is drawn on Ostracon. No, 26184 of the Cairo Musenm, If was 
finnd by M. Daressy tn débris near the tomb of Ramesses Nefirkore® (Ramesses DX), 
of which tomb it is now found to be a, representation. In this case the scribe was 
seriously handicapped by the size and nature of his material, but this alone would not 
account for the serious fnults in the noted measurements anil in the drawn Imes As 
the figures are in even enbits only, we may have here a rough plan by which the work 
was actually controlled, although im fuet its proportions were much deviated from or 
revised, particularly in the length assigned to the: corridors, But it may only be the 
idle sketch of a seribe who, to satisfy his own or others’ curiosity, drew’ ona flake of 
limestone the general disposition and proportions of the tomb, ‘The seale appears. to 
be about one to two hundred and twenty, possibly the same seule of one emghth of a 
finger tw the eubit which our draughtsman adopted, 

A third simple drawing with indicated measurements is published from an ostracon 
by “2 Weill in the Recueil des. Trovane, vol. xxxy¥, p59. He interprets it as the plan for 
a corniced pedestal (better perhaps « wooden shrine or casket) which ig to be five hand- 
breadths m elovation and four each way in plan, Direetions to the apprentice accompany 
it, but M. Weill's interpretation of the difficult passage senreely carries conviction. He 
notes that the dimensions as drawn correspond very closely with these viven jn writiny. 

Other documents which may be cited in evidence of the Egyptian power of reducing 
to a small seale large spatial measurements ore the two well-known maps. of mines in 
the Eastern desert’ published by Lepsivs (Auswahl, FL XX, and Cuanas (Deux 
papyras) But no messurements are there piven, and the relative distances are probably 
ws far from. the standard of « scale map as one ean well imagine. 

For the interpretation of the constructional features indicated on the plan much 
depends on the question whether a great deal bas been broken away at the top, If 
ay, what survives may only be the formal entrance te a house and grounds now Jpst, 
If not, then we appear to have here only the layimg:out of a river embankment or the 
approach to a landed estate. What is missing on the left was probably » strict cownter- 
= of what lies to the right of the axial line running close to the lofi edge of the 

The broad expanse of water at the bottom of the picture snggests cither « canal. 
or the river Nile in good Hood, the space between this and the thin parallel tine repre- 
senting the sloping bank up which the rising waters will extend. Between this and 
the: main boundary or river wall is another strip 32 ells deep, planted with a double 
row of trees hehind a low wall. This woulll not only have an excellent spectacular effect 
but would baefully cceupy und strengthen the gronnd subject to exceptionally high 
inifidation, (For an ornamental river frontage, see Ll Amarna V, PL V.) The entrances 
ie the estate comprises a square enclosure, thi centre of which 1s occupied by «. tank 
20 ells long and 28 ella odd broad, It has sloping sides down which and up whieh 
again half-a, dozen steps lead mmo direet line from. the etitrance. ‘The-tank leaves ten ells 


1 For a satiefactory eluctilation ses Gaunoen, OSB vol. xxxvire, yi, 181. 
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breadth round it within’ the enclosure and this space is planted with & row of trees, 
The court is entered op the river side fram a@ forecourt 21 ella, 4 palms, hing, which 
extends along the bank nlmost to the water's edge In the gateway to this a podestal 
is set on Which a burden or a-sacred bark might be deposited preparmtéry to carrying 
it down the steps Such a pedestal or altar (though not blocking up the pathway as 
it seems to do here) is w regular feature of artificial ponds in Egyptian scenes, ne if 
one and all were intended for mse a9 lakes on which the funeral rites of ferrying across 
the statues of the dead could be performed. The open lines which form the walls of 
the forecourt may indicate stone-work, in contrast to the solid black boundary wall of 
erode brick’, 
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Alvormative sectional interpretations of the plan 


Tt imay be considered highly arbitrary to describe this rectangular space us a pond 
where no water lincs are then and when it appears ubaurd that admission to, an 
estate should he through o tank of water on the summit of a bink. Yet both are 
customary features, as will be -seon from 5 Amarna J, PL XXX, where the entrance 
to two large buildings lies through tanks of water and where alse this provision of 
court snd forecourt ia aeon wear thes Inkes, But, ere aa well as there, it ny. bo 
noticed that there are aitle posterns by which. ailiission may be gained ta the space 
beyond tha walls without making we of this strange adit, 

Whether or no a prinerpal byildmg was shewn within the park, or beyond a street 
thus gained from the river bank, the plan has evidently nothing in common wilh the 
drawings in Theban tombs of the louse of the deceased get within a formal garden 
maong ponds, which wre obvionsly without seale as they ace withont measurements, 

If the inquiry in pressed whether there is no better clue to the situation und 
character of the Anluge here deproted, | may hazanl a sugzustion somewhat wt variance: 

1 Tn both the plau of royal torile tho walle are marke! out io double tinue Op the: cecbrasen: 
thin breatth, av Of. Dressy notes, wan filed oy) with m wash af white paink to define tbe cont he Vahl 
boldly. It was no doult fhe sume ongnally on the papyrus, ind: porkupe wlao on thin licen. 
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with the above description. When the boar! was purchased the New York Expedition 
and Lerd Carnarvon were working side by side on the site where Queen Hatshepsut 
sought to rival what her great forerumer of the Eleventh Dynaaty had done to connect 
the cliff temples with the watered plain by an uvenve of trees and Banking walls 
One wonders whether the tablet can have come straight fron a site whose embellash- 
ment it commemorates, amt in which it was preserved as a tithe deel by which 
boundaries might be restored as each mundation obscured them. ‘The starting point 
of Hatshepant’s processional road bas not yet’ been cleared; that of Mentuhotep lies 
uitler the cultivated sailor is wholly effaned. Conjecture therefore i= free If we risk 
the iduntification, the strip ef water would sland for the irrigated or flooded plain, or 
perknpe for a canal which may have skirted the desert edge and linked up its temples 
‘The entrance to the temple causeway may still have been through a tank such aa T have 
described, Or it mny le that this interpretatién ia ont, and that we have her a lodge 
or landing stage followed by steps leading np to & gunrd-house dr propylacum, whence 
again the ascent continues towards the distant temple. A light wall protects trees wheee 
rots reach down into the damp sub-seil, and a heavy one guards the road alike against 
excessive inundations and the idle crowd. The suggestion that with the rvvelation of 
the old processional way there may have been restored to us the original project or 
plan with details now lost, is attmetive, and one-can only regret that its confinmmtion 
is among unlikely things’. The missing part may however yet gen its: message through 
to us, In uny case thie relic from the dratighting dosks of Ancront Egypt speaks 
tellingly of the mental proximity of the races most distant from we in tine 

' Since writing the above T hive noticed low peculiarly Iluetrative of our plan ia Triseo’s restoration 
from oxiuting remains of the canal quay from which tho main approach to the temple of Karnale starta 
\(UAdet Royptien, Porta, 14034), Even the wumber of steps ia the same. “That avenue ia almost in line 


With the procesiona) rowd of Hatshepsut aod it lias bee surmided thet the latter was designed: in 
eonnection.anil harmony with the former, 
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NOTES AND NEWS 





News of last season's work in Egypt has now reached ux ‘Though im amount, of course, 
it cunnot compare with the work of preswur tines, yet its success has been considerable, 
indeed in some cases remarkable. The present number of the Journal contains an account 
of Mr Carter's explorations at Thebes, the ontstanding feature of which was the discovery 
of a tomb prepared for queen Hatshopsut, but abandoned when she assumed the titles of a 
Pharaoh antl was thereby enabled to chim a birial-place aniong Ube male rulers of her race, 
Nor was thie the only work done at Thebes during the winter of 1016-7: Mriand Mrs N. 
de Garis Davies devoted a lung season to the copymg of the private tombs at Karmen, and 
My Lansing, on behalf of the Metropolitan Musenmof Artat New York, resumed the some- 
whit lie discontinued excavations on the sity of the Residence-city of Amenoplis IIT; 
the Srstitut francers, under the direction of M, Fouvart, dug at Dérel-Mediieh and Kurnet 
Morr; lastly, M. Legmin, for the Service dee Antiquités, cleared the ground between tho 
temple of Liaxor and the Nile. Ttus worth noting that a native inspector now resides In the 
westurn part of Thebes; Mr Mackay's absence on active service will therefore, ib is bo be 
Nipetl, have les unfavourable conaequences thin might itherwise easily have been the 
case. In the Sadin Dr Reisner male some very important discoveries on the site of ancient. 
Napata, his report (m the Bulletin of the Doston Musoam of Fine Arta) onthe excavations: 
mode-in 1015-6 there ani among the pyramids of Nuri is just tw hand, and showa his 
reaiilie 4o hove been of the greatest mterest, Before starting work in Thebes at the: 
hevinning of this year, Mr Lansing continued for dome months the investigailons af the 
Metropolitan Museum at Lisht, it iv said with considerable success Mesars Fisher and 
Sambourne dog wt Dendereh and at Memphis.on behalf of the University of Pennsylvania, 





The appearance of the first larger ymblication of the resullsuf the exploritig expedition 
vent to Egypt by the Metropolitan Museiin of Art (New York) is acmatter of great oon- 
gminlation hoth to ite very able anthors, Mesm A.C. Mace-and BH. E. Winleek, and ta 
Egyptologsts generally, The megnificently printed and iustrited wark is reviewod below, 
ao Hit fd mocount of its contents is hore neresery,  Oljne upun its heals falliwe «second: 
Lippert volute frou the BAe BOE, bette the ciniplote fansimile afition of the painted: 
tinh af Nakht ab Rurnel), Grmitiar to all tourists; of this the author ia Mr N. de Garia 
Davies, whores tame alone is a goanmtes of its excellence; no copies late, wo believe, as yeu 
reached Uns-country, Many other volumes dealing with the private tombs of Thebes are in 
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preparation, and Mrs Edward J_'Tytus having created a fund for their publication i in memory 
of her son Mr Rabi de Poyster Tyins, it is to he expected tliat the series may now proceed 

mace” = May we he pernsitted lo voice the hope that the productiot of detailed) records of 
the New York excavations may similarly be ‘speeded up"? ‘The prelintinary reports that 
have appeared from timely time, as well as the introductory volume now before is, prove 
that the work of the New York expedition—and the same thing may be saul of Professor 
Reisner’s work for Bosbon—is moomparable for serentific accuracy, thoroughness and com- 
petence. All the more impatient are we inclined to be at the dilatoriness as regarde final 
publication that haa hitherta been undeniably shown; for such helpful work as this we 
cannot afford to wait, since not only does it provide os with cesnlis valuable m and for 
themevlves: but itis aley bound to exercise a vast influence for good upon the excavations 
of others, anid so help to ralve wtandards all round, In the post the absence or Jung delay 
of publication has heen a fault of which our English explorers alone have been relatively 
guiltless, and a painful -atery might be onfolded on this theme, Woe welcome with joy 
the indications that America is now on the road:to make: good her arrears in. thie respect ; 
for when she publishes shy does so with wosurpassed magnificence and skill, 


Major 11. G. Lyons contnbnutes the following — 


In his. interesting article an the restoration of the reliefs from the mortuary ledple 
of Amenhotep 1, m the last number of the Journal (pp, LI—15), Mr BH. E Winlock 
refers to the possibility that the decorators of the tomb may have taken the general 
direction of the eourse of the Nile near Tliches as indicating north and asuth mstead 
of following the correct orrentation of the building. The practice which he supyests 
is freely employed in Egypt at the present day in defining the boundaries of property, 
ani) often makis it very difficult to reconcile the desoriptions in old. title-deeds with 
the «déetaila of the modern esdastrl map “The long and norrow shape of the Nile 
Valley, lying very pearly orth And south, may well be expected to have left ty 
mark on the customs of its inhabitants. Towards the enet and wet, the directions 
to which the rismg and setting of the heavenly bodies draw the attention of most 
primitive peoples, the Egyptinn of the Nile Valley was greatly restricted: after a 
few hours’ journey at the most, he reached the limits of the cultsvated lundl, nid 
beyond this rose usually the limestone cliff’, which cuuld only be aseended here and 
there by steep footpaths, ‘To the northward and the scothward, on the other hand, 
lay the towns and villages of his countrymen, while the river furnished a convenient 
line of communication and a cheap meaua of trinaport; north and downstream, south 
and opstream, were for him, therefore, synonymous, and in Ancient tines, ay at the 
present day, the cardinal points of the horizon were more often used in indicating 
the position of objuets than im countries where the direction of the natural features 
is less sharply defined. But at one portion of its course in Upper Egypt, between 
Qena and Baliann, the river turns sharply westwards and even Hows in some of ite 
bende from north to south for a short distance, so that the conventional use of np- 
and downstream as the equivalent of south and north no longer holds good. Never- 
theless, they were mod till are so uaed a custom which greatly adds to the diiculty 
of locating land from the deseriptions given in the old titledeeds. of this part of 
the country, where the northern and soothern boundaries are in consequences reversed 

oe 
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by adhering to this ancient formula. Property limita are now alone concerned im this, 
for near Dishna, in Qena provinee, the village of Pasa Bahuri (the northern) lies” to 
the south of Fau Qibli (the southern), being downstream of it, anil the sume relation 
holde between El Halfsia Qibli and El Halfaia Bahari on tho ether bank of the 
river: similarly, the southern village of Naga cl Nizeila lies to the north of the 
middle one (Wustani), while the vorthern one no longer exists, removed perhaps by 
the encronchiment of the river bend.” " 


(Lyons; The Cadastral Surrev of Haypt se2—iho7.. Cairn 1908, p. 24) 


The printing of Part XII of the Oxyrhynchns. Papyri has begun, bat necessarily 
proces somewhat slowly. Besides the literary picces announced in the. Jannary 
camber of the Jewracl, Prof Grenfell will include in the volume some valuable second- 
econtury fragments of o lost historical work, dealing with events following the batie 
of TMatsen in 479 no... such as the operations of Cimon and the death of Themistocles. 
The clow feaemblances to Diodorus render it probable that the author ia Ephorng,. 
upon whom Dicdorns ia known to have based Jliis history, There ore also ‘early 
fragments of Acts xavi and Tobit zi, both raprésenting jntsual recensions, and some 
sixth-eentury fragmenta of Theocritus, Jdylls v, vii and xy, whieh, though aot so 
important as the Theoeritus papyrus found by Mr Johnson at Antmodpolis, present 
many features Of iuberest. 


The sveaul volume of the Theban Tombs Series, now in course of active preparation, 
will he devoted to the poral (no. 60) of Antofoker, the Vizier of Sesostris 1—the only tomb 
of the Middle Kingdom at Kurneh that has preserved its paintings in anything like 
complete condition. The tomb is of special interest as having been one of the reighta” uf 
Weatern Thebes at the beginning of the Bighteenth Dynasty; numerous seribblings by 
ancient tourists testify lo the admiration which its decorations excited then, and which we 
can still appreciate, despite tle damage they have sniferead through both age and fire, 
‘The book will bar the work oft Mr NS. ile Garis Davies, and will conrpelae | | : four line 
pilintorss, misty of them double, four photogmphie places, erat Sonn ea hee Print Asin 
the ease of yolime tof the series no, 1 'will be olfered for aulistription at a special mite to 
Members of the Egypt Exploration Fund ; further details will be given in! later ommber 
of the. Journal, | | 
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Publications af the Metropolitan Muscum of drt Egyptian Lrpedition, alitel hy ALDERY Monvox Lrmmnie 
Vol. Tie Tomb of Senehtin at fash, by Antoun Cy Mack and Heroeet E. Wixcoce. New York, 
S16 Pp asii+ig2 Thirtytwr collotypo and lie, aud foor coloured ates; many inetrations 
in the text Large dtc. 


Wits this admirably printed and enperbly illetrated volume the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
inwugiirates ite Eesptological publications, which are to comprise,as the Prefsce informa te, both the 
dwtalled reports upin the New York ereqvatious atl « serise of memwire an the wall-palntings of Thebes, 
The preeent monograph belongs to the former category: it désoriles aul Uinouse in the most elabormty 
faatiiin a einghe Wurial of the warly Twelfth Dytnaty, that of a lady who bore the alternative names of 
Senehtie: and Sithapt (op. 26, 95) and who wos it woulll appear, a choae eoriiot of the virier of Lie 
Pharaoh Ammenmie T(p. 49)! Her tomb, which lay benesth the wall of the rent mastalu of the maid 
Vier To the close proximity of the pyramid. of Amonommer I av Lisht, was of the onlinary slaftand- 
chaniber type, conmiiting of a reelanwulur pit some 7 metres deep, with first an eotechamber for the 
fierce! furnitars aud then the burial-chanjler itself upening owt of it. Lack of space oxused the shaft-to 
be orlanlated frou) east to west, instoad of front north to sonth in socordance with custom: amd this, tho 
oily departure front the normal which the tomb appears (o display, has necomitoled the skewing round 
of the acti] Tatrinl-chamier @o wa to bring the mrumaiy hack bo iti corned ritnallatie position with heal 
te the north and feet-to the south, Happily, the ancient plunierers who ransioked the necropolis geom, 
In this cose, to have been disturbed in their nefartona Work: they ld stripped someof the gold Inaf from 
ee onter coffin aod wrought juvoc with some of the offerings In the exterior chamber, but otherwise, and 
aport from natural decas, the equipment of the tomb haa remained intact In reconstituting tte original 
appeatenes, the kuvlern excrvutors have sed a skill) and » lalovions pationon which makes ther work 
one of the masterpieces of modern archneoligy, Mr Mace, in his Intredietion (poi), thinks it + wise w 
forestall critisism us tu the neoemity or sdvisshility of devoting a complete Yolunim 4o a aingle private 
tonil.” He mod kis very able vollaborator, Mr Winlock, may reat weured that they have ot expended 
their efforts iti valn> their noomint teruly axcitea regrets that provigus excavations have ao selduen bear 
ond quarter os thorough. Their fleld-work seania to have been nearly filoal ; and excavators will doubtless 
be grateful for the very detailed account (Chi, 1) which they have given of tho clearing of the tomb, and 
especiaily for the practical hints with which they intersperse: thoir narratrre from time to time, Iu two 
respoets their volt appears tote to fupreve upon any account of excavations that T have Lithertis 
senn: it makes » serious and comprehensive attempt to oouriinate the nuw date with earlier finda, and 
Lo prreammt both in the right purspective: aud if allows a emal, though perhaps not uniformly syooesafid, 
disire to Interpret the material facts in the light of Egyptian belief. Archaesligy hero omees ta boa 
mere cataloguing of antique objects, and becomes an Integral part of Historia! Seience A spevially 
praiteworthy featurd ia that chapter anil verse are quoted fir all sasertinns, 

The outer coffin had perished almost ontirely, but on the whole followed the line of the well. 
preserved second coffin that lay within, it. This was of codarwood, und its caver repreecntel « vuylt 
botween two upright terminals The sole insxription was » gold band down the middle of the vault: 


Ft is nowhory actually sald that Henebtiei wad a contemporary of Amentinmes {2 but this sun» to he 
Implied in several pluces, and in probable from the location of ber tomb. | 
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the ouly other oniitnentation consted of the inlaid myepannt at thie teeth enil of thie eae aisle, awd thu 
(lvcotutlon of all the edges with bands of gold 28mm, wide. ‘Ther inkerie wie content with bile qriteli. 
The mum differences presented by the. outer pattin eotinivles) (is ite being made of o softer mative wot, - 
subsequently painted « Venetian rel, anil iy ike batye ailornesd with loreiital ani vertical banda of 
iuscription, gold mf upon ploaler, whereby ite sides were ilviled up into compurtiuenta The }os for 
thie Cunopie jars, femultie of which wore foun 26 eifu in a niche in tho north wall of the har! chamber, 
agreed tn ite genera) deaten with the outer coffin, The tranalutiony of two of tte vertical hams of 
juucription given on p26 should be amonilod ins follows :-—"Spaten hy Dia'ivomitess 7 hone wome, thet 
LP mony aguip the left hiimid of the Lady of a Houas, Sithupl, jetiied” ) atl, ~ Spohn by Nets f bring 
to thee Nophihye bimeath thy head, OLealy of u Hews, Senebtin, jestifel.” 

Within the two rectangular coffins lay a thind, anthrepoid in form, propped on its Inf, silo xm (had 
the eyo tooked ontwend throngh the eye-puineld of the furmer. “The authors rightly losiat that at this 
period the anthropoll onffin, which til developed out of thy eartcmmge macka that heeame popular at 
the beginning of the Transitional Pertad, was atill merely an ectorior rialistio cavelope for the mummified. 
body (i St). Fe hiv) oonbitted of hin wooden boards covered with tacco wai gold-leaf, with inlays of 
coluarel stonas and paste; hut the wood having unlirely perimbed, the greater, part of the minteriale 
covering tt leul (allan in a cotfiteod arul fraginentary mass off the sidowaye tilted brerat on to the latte 
of the aecim! ooffim, Tk waaoniy by the Hiligent. puting: of the exact Prsition tof thee pieces, which lined 
Lo he romeved ono by one, thut the itesign af the whole coull he re-estaldiated! > the eolunred reoon- 
struction of the coffin ja the Frontiepioc: de a. veritable trinmpli of archaeological owthed, An unumal 
eifect ja-given ta the omamentation by the bee (or fourl) long tresses of lutte Lair tint Fou 
converbionalls tetulerod framing (othe collar aed! pectoral of lead+; the view that the pold stripes: 
represent narmw fibbone with which the halr wan braided (p45) appanrs to. the: Tes projable, Nor 
on [-eorginosd thet the Lewililrest iv ihe Jute represented on the painted *Heracleopolitan” onffins, 
which, ol for as 1 cnt gee, ie tlie name of the voltere hoalhiress affooted hy Egyptian queen (iy Lacat, 
Aurevopivigas, tig. 488, tho head of the lard: is abpont, tart the tiat-fontliors ane aignifint enough); if the. 
hewhirese of the coffin a note special uvlifination of thé sms, perhaps it le the third coif Known aathe. 
fufeer that ts mentioned po 45) footiete @, “ee 

Of preat torportancg te the section on the relationships of Midklle Kinuytum cvltin types (py. 49—56), 
which aumat hie read teaether with the vhapter on thy date of the tonib wud [ts charmeter us oowpared 
with the toile fvunl on othor sites (Ch vii) It fo there Wletinitaly oatalilisbud that the tomb of 
enelitld| belongs to the Court type of the Twelfth Dynasty, and board the clisest analogy to. the burials 
ab Dodselette= [tw prrinelpal featinia, ie regards the coffing, are enbetitution of alain wash of black pitoh 
faroall interior docention, abeonce of polychrome aifecte on the exterior, and curred lida witht flat 
tweminale Tho coffine with ropreenstations of objects and logy roligions tuxte on the interior that have 
hitherto wen comddnred characterstic of the Middle Kingloty amy no shown to buloug to the earlier 
‘Transitions! Period, though (uibAliss dhure may have Veen provincial survivals at @ later date; Chess 
ary nally fonnd asucinted with mild of Lowts and servants, whieh dimppeur entinely id the Court 
tonite of the Teel Dyuwsty For the Tronaitiunal type just described the umthiips propede thit term 





* Heracloopalitan” (p. L1G), ateri which not only pointe bo the period of the Ninth aml Tenth Dynasties, 


Liert adits miigeewtin a Gortrast with the contemparary [Tpper Exyptiau type of tomb; tint type has coffins 
with undocorated: jatertors tat often brartng: tate of offeringy or ever scenes on the outede (p, 61), 
There ie roam for a moch weler dereliqumemt of the aualyain of types here ao profitably: initiated ; it 
might ho auked, fur exansple, how far the presence of actual jewnllery in. the Twelfth Dynasty “Court” 
burials ascotnte for the aheuce uf piptorial represtitationm i ttm inside of the coffin, ated what effect 
furmecal furniture No dimbt lock uf cerefi! exooyation-reommds will jarvent iuuny aueh quediina from 
ever raorieiug Lbelr proper anawor: we orn only Lope Lat tue New. Yurk expedition will pereevere Lo thie 
eune lovlatenes upon detail. and hy continuing rpidly to publisl ite tudnigraphe will hoth solve many 
Ee jirivdioues me alu cheourige or Wane other oxeavators inte duing likewise. Tn thin 
ay they may help to wip out the grave reyrnch of weghis that Eeyptian archinelogy, deapite ma 

beithians exoeptions, haw of late youre amiinbhtedly Prleinciae “i “7 oe 

fn thin almady overlong peviow [4 is Impossible to dewerihe ant divcum in detail the jewellery, staves, 
weapon anil parttere with whlels the Luter cbuspriers aif the book dea) j «nition it tity hea thet 4 bine accoutils given 
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ef thi material tacts are beyond praise. Nefore einghing out a few partiotlarly intercdéting: thera for 
comiomit | wish te deel! « monent qpon thu significance, for the histery of idesa, of ail this funerary 
eytipment, mor espectilly sires tlie atithiont frmmonlution. of it (p. 78) leaves something to bedesired, Ad 
the mame Lime TP nluill take the oppertanity of patting forward ever! new jdleas om the mbjoct that lave 
mugestel Cheninelerw tii wir wine writing the tert lo Aa Feasnts of Amerwenahet. Tt is after crudely stutoul, 
Hiougli our autharstlo not fall inte this etrer, that the urving of wee parts, cirnametitie ated the like was hue, 
from the outset, to a firm “belief in Inmuiortality.” No wonder thal getiem! writers on religion luok with 
rome scorn on the handbooke compiled by spocintivt: when so M1-Houghtout a statement aa thin ix founil 
repetted in almost every one of them | Tt seers tomo theta radical change w hory necessary? Egypto- 
losiwta iitiet learn: to take thor generalization tory serivosiy, coming to regard them, az ta only loo often 
the case, merely aa & literary frasuewerk in which to display their “fheta" For overy apecialiat, in his turn, 
miisl hue felt that, iliffirent ae inay be the riewae adopted in Lee technica! Nooky belonging te ble own 
partionlar fell, the pioturw of ie sulject Hut ie etvew jij the wera) works of the thebrotivinns i508 0 rule, 
very much worse The fact is, wa are Leziining to seo that specialista hove something wore bo de than 
to provide imw muteriady for Hin theoteticinns to Wallilwith. Lack a8 we may the mquisite philosophical 
and paychological competence to deal adequately with the larger pro|leia, wo prudt law the courage te 
Fram ooruwn hypotheses on Wee tess of oor own apectl and inationble knowlodgn ; the fienetion of tho 
general writer iz lea to form new theories than to criticize, compare aint combine Lhe opinions of specialista’, 
But to roturt to the larying of ormumetils ete with the dead, Surely the chief came of this way the 
fav waar pt iene Hint the ibeal wonlil continue to eed then, thre feeder of amen te rooomriae that, whatever 
dle Dusth anigtit do bo Uden, le worth cortatnl ’ deprive Liou af the power of enjovine theirearthly posses 
dint, Ti dine words, what pave rise bi tlie practine wis nob (hought, but a Jodk of thouglt KRebortaan 
Sinith wee fol of anriing the prinity of ritual over buliof, and it may woll le that tlio notion af Lime: 
tality, or rather of gontinued existence: emergnd into consciousudss through seephiodl critidien of already 
jong ewtablished funcrary rites The problam, as jt escne 1) me, de rather tho origin of a developed senna 
of the moaning of Mortality than the origm af w bebef iu Tummortality, Both eoneopta, it must be-pre- 
jecrnerel,, grew uprainuiitancously, thos are ae the child of fold reeoning, theotheraa the offapring of passionate 
Winging The belief in Immortality will lave taken shape, nut iz a difinite dogmm to that offeet, bat 
gather in th chierzenoe of theerine pinstizliting the @aintence af aye oe wivre sottli AT thio, hiorenewr, 
wand aleclutely wpert from the oll pravtion of burying urmmments, wenpou ete, with tas ddim. "That 
prevtion persietes da bly revoll of continucd thiughtlewmrens, sanctified und reinforced by Longe tradition, 
ition led ly reinterpretation : the Aleence of thoaght, or rather of the prediae thomelil Uidd would Haye 
poten end to the custom, retuained the condition of ita prrsistenen® 
The authors of The Tod of Sousbtig make » rather mimlonding alatenent whon they say that "in 
Hie Middle Kingdon: the slead heeanwe gode hy the mer tiot of dying” (p. 73), and they are altogether 
bala I think, whim they nffer this.ae the explanation for the inelastic m the tout of a munber of 
“serptres which were definitely recognized as divine exalilume,” bevdiles auth articles of nao aathe bow, the 
‘thy -w fntele nial the whee The true ed plambinns Jota Git in given @ page later (py. 7 Tr —H), thenagh in 
thet contewt, get Moline wrod, fy the equipement of Seveltled, a woman, with awh exeliuaiyely eeeeuciliin 
appurtenances os the lew, This dheegrd of set | take to be but a new eulmple of the Uhoupeh tices 
whink Incomes alin © amcriment 10 religinus houkters; but the iv jelaunuad tera Of Hin prreberiee waf thus atoplres 


9b is & plowwnrg to gee thi til very competent kntlropologis’ M. Maliumwaki ios geoentle reached @ tery 
sitar concluston. Tn o brillant essay recently published (fournal of the Roy. Awtiniped, Enat,. voll. aLri) lie 
deals will: the quostion of primitive views on potermity, aol shows (ry thie epecial instance, how ecsentini 1 ie thet 
pervert hivpevthioses should be formed by the felilworker [seo eaperially pp. dle 0 
the following li © very concise ulalement af ome al the evidenee an wliloh wor wrritivent be tena: (1) Were 
la no word: for Immortality bie Rgyptian, the ol won)“ tite" heing retained witha eee cobouring ; (2) futeemry 
tite uae) thoold earthly named of the deoewsed, and indeed his fitles aa well, making no distinction between 
Anmenmem hilt alive and Amonenihdd dead > each peliphrnses ne ‘ ‘the da ot A inenain ia are spcomlary nad eporadic: 
(A) miaies the appeal be aeutinenh ix (he very comaion griee-formula, Cys who lore fe ancl Mvete deoth'": (4) the 
give ikiy bia deena) ecceertideme moe PYibiagee bai inert dlemedt, iho de Ukiage 5 {6} the whole fanseary ritimal . 
for i Trempatalliy wer really believed im, thia wonid obviously te euperfinous: the ritual fe clodrly hue partly 
Ww Loman attentions paid to te decessod jut wx thongh hie were eft! Living (thw thowpghitee cloment), and partly 
te on inelmetahle dined of Lhe reality of Death (the mune sophivtioatend ylew). 
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andoubtodly is that the dees] wos mystically identified with Osiria, What does thiw icbanntificad inte 
titan? Se long ust the true tatnre of Osiris TOs Obes Tho complete isrosew ony bee given to bhais (pute. 
tion, but 1 would venture to risk a new conjecture on this enbject. “Thirmghout the whole of Fyyplian 
ritud] Ondrie iv essentially a deaot king, the living king being Horas! “How did the god oonye by Hilo famed 
niental abtribute of deadness, if, w# Prager amd Sethe suppres, he wee an extroumly anolent Pharaoh dlediied | 
In the Pyramid Texts Osiris i9 far tunre often the (eat king Himaelf than o singular, if T may #o say 
Olympian, deity, ‘Ls it-not powible that the termi Osiris was ofiginally Just the mere epithet given. to any 
dead king in virtuw of the auyical or other powers attriliutel to every lately deceased Pharach | Tf the 


snuchy would be explained > the ond aie great Osiris would be the personification of * dead-kingship,” just 
ax Matet pertmitica the quality of all conornte acts that are fair and true. A!| manner of any thalogicnl 
traits and rolitionships woukl quickiy attoch themselves ty the concept of the gnd (sirts thus obtained by 
an abstraction from parthoulars, with the Immediate consequence that the original plurase “ the Olitia 
Phiopa” would be viewed ander a wholly different aupect, the king's nimd hecoining adjectival bo Osiris 
rather than rice rersa aa thoretofore; “thi Oniris Phiops* would now signify, not * Phinps having the powers 
of doad:kingwhip,” tit “Ctsiris whiy usnifeat hitmell in the lately deceised king Phiops,” ane ill the mytio- 
jogical attributes of the god would simultaneously fall bo the Jot of the dead king Again, liv stressing the 
attriaite of dratiuees miher thou thet of kingship the epithet Osiris might beapplied to all private persons 
wium thoy quitted thie life; an simultaneously with this transforence would be paneferred to thir tounbes 
ilss the Insignia of Oateia. “The funereal furniture would now consist partly of things serviceable alike Ue 
kings and to thetr subjects, euch as the bow and walkimg atiok ; partly of things characteristic of kingship, 
snob as the jowelled collars with the omblame of Horus, Nekhbet and Bute (j. 65), the maces (ip. LO), and 
eo forth; amd partly of objects attributed to Osiris hy virtie af hie divinity, auch ex the wave and oetm 
seeptres (p. 84), 7 have insted much, in my commentary te The Tomd of AmoneiAdt, ou the iafluence 


af the Pharmonte models ipon the tome and funerary capemionios of the lesser folk. For soch initetion: 


self-glory amd.ccondmy of thought would of themselves be sufficiont ractives ; Hut it woulll tend ‘to develop 
further as scan ex the private dead becanie identified with Oniriq:and that identification would plav be 
emiatod by (he obvetoun juirallel between the filial duties of private persons towarl their itead fathers andl 
the dition of the living Pharaoh Horus toward the dead king Osiris. [it will bo.seen thatthe primary pur- 
pose of the funereal oquipmont remaina, at bottom, the sane as heretofore, the way im wtich tio died wate 
concerved having alone changed: whereas furmerly the fomereal equipment had been ilestined for the use 
of a human being, wow | wee destined for the peo of Osirin | 
Secomlary anperstitions may well haw grown up around much of Hut fimerval furniture, but [am 
inclined to think our author tuske too nmch. of Chie probability. Still we must be thankful te then: for 
tinir elaborate disenesiuna uf he bent doable ota (pip, 72—85), the straight etal (pp. 00—2), and the: 
whip or fy-whiek (jy) 94— LO), pepocially sinee they lave gathored together for the purpose much valimble 
material, The bent dontkle +taff stands nimost alone in being inexplicable either os an article of duily nee: 
or aa an emblem of Osine ; it te carious thet ita same (ed hO might be Interpreted ‘aa “the <xtendud ame 


anus” and that it scema to serve as an ideogram, not aaa phonetic sign’, in the verb rls “te awake” -t 
could it possibly he commectal in gone way with the idee of the resurrection? ‘Thm #vidence adduced for 


the intentional breaking of Ulver lew (js 98) le interesting, bat the fet that it alone was eo treated aetna Lo) 
epea againal the (hoery thit it wan hereby “killed” (p77), ‘The round object of chiy planed under the 
few! (4. 1005) Ie clearly the prototype of thé hypooephalus mint identical with the “bead-cushion " = Jey 
Mit vert ou the Heraileopolitan coffine ; see Zeitelry/?t fier dgyptieche Spracka, vol 63 (LUT), yx 136. 

‘The printing ef the volume loaves but tittle to be desired ; however, the phonetin aymbols? and ¢ are 
romtines awkwardly rontleret, won p, 43, footnote 6, aml ps. 81, footnote 2 T have noted a couple of 
ineumatencies bt spelling : Hopieett (p28) 68 agninat S-Hapt on p, 36; and Aahotep (p46, footnate 3). 
i aguinnt. Aahhutep (ji 87), See aan AAC [eee 





Aux H, Gaaperer. 


Sele tery preview an Faasen, Adends, dele end Oeirie ity Journal of Bayptian dnherolorg, tole ke 
= This. owner, bi dowbiful, 3 : oof Egyptian A mvharalogy, Vol. 4%, pp. 121—8 
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The Chroniele of Julai, Bishop of Nifin, trevielatel frou Zotiahery's Meopic Pert Ty RAL Cases, 
. Yr Lith, DD, (The Text anil Transiatien Society.) London, 1010. Pye xii4¢- 21h Aw 


The first account of thin Chronicle—for Wiese unable ts use Wrights Chtelogue—wos viven by 
i. Zotenihory fost 40 wears ave, In $883 lie publishes! Ube text with tromalition Jn 102 4 J_ Builer: 
wan abli, when preparing hia Anh Congucat of Log to mike ties of the present tranilition, thonghi te 
hae taken a further 15 years ore the many lw whom it will be weleored conld benafit bvit The Test 
aod Translation Society is. warmly to be oongratuinted on having DOUrEgeEMAly proinesd this ralmable 
‘book in times not at all propitione to echolarly enterpre. We toay in posing note the lowe which the 
‘Society's projects have rocently «eaffered bey the diath on the Western Frit of the Rey, CW. Mitchell, 
an @toellint echoler wlio hed bot beaut to this series an editing of aertain iniportant Syrine lexts. 

Ji wenalal tte mipertinons here to exputiate on the importance of John uf Nikiu's (hve 1 boa fia 
ae it dlende evith) the Eevpl of thy aizth und seventh oonturiie—the pooerntion preceding tho awriter's 
own—ithat bas Venta leew mcognited, mir thi text, where It relite: to the Musllin conquest, lnryely 
wmploited liy A. J. Butler: That Zotenberge trouslation, thongh « remarkable achievement, was Tub 
preliminary to wtil] closer study of the bert, waa obvious, seeing whet countless chacurities wers Involved, 
Whartos's tauch moro exact version clears up ruaultty of these and ti many tuportant passages: brings 
onier at of confusion. Ww hme heen generow in atknewlodsimeit of dubt to hiv predecessor, to wheap 
learning ahd ingenuity we owe it that es lerge « propertion of the true furma haa een recoversd from 
the impeoathletouliing diecuion to which they hort boo condomnnd by the Goro nt sincesaive Arabic 
anil Ethiopic trauscriberat, To whul @ yates distortion may in thls mation attain ew Le som by sty 
reader of he Arihic Synod of ite Ethiopic tranalation, Wietenfeld or Basset's edition of ‘ihe 
former and Guidi's of the latter will aiiffice to cure bin of any sabonisloment whibli tlie ocuntlesa 
nionetrosities of Join’ Chronicle, ta we have it, might otherwise excita 

The attempt to trace and identify » mame will often fovolve us in the problem: pe te the ortgimal 
language of the Chromola. Zotenberg, relying presumably on ite patent dependence apo Malalae ond 
other Byzantine Writers—im their sitines—, on the fireek fort Of rromh qumee and the eaoeessicetuial 
cocutmmnce of Greek words transerihed, decided fora Creal original, interspersed, where Eeyptian affairs 
are commented, with sections in Coptie, Others (Nildeke, Bury, Krumbecher) lave werepteit hie Aes nyg)- 
tion with niere or lesa Wiuilification : so does Clarkes (piv) Vet sumiy itis, upon the fio of 7h, an 
witikely expliiaton Cin any pourollelenee of wool: i bilinguul patchwork be. addline | Why eliould 
a Coptio eeclesialic, lite in the seventh century, write m Creek, asl m the age too wherein Coptic, as 

a literary idiom, waa epread wider througheut Egypt than in mest-othere? FE havenot olleerved an 
lnstinwe throughout the hock, whether of inotdantal (jrock phrases, words or numes, that cannot equally 
owell be acovunted for if the Arabte version hed heen take from Coptic, Taleo, for example, the Jirane 
incat®, which both ‘Yotenberg mod Charles regard gv directly transcribing Greek (ep. S14. ‘The former 
hud indeed 1ncognieed the Coptic articlt hers, Imt not the sttrilutive om- TAupince), which complotes 
a perfoatly correct wt al Construction, A similar is, 1 think, is let eer ie: Hadreyame= 771 patanoc 
(72"". 
 Rineh fidiek worda ak theme eolloetal ony. roof tlie present work would Ley perfetly i plane in 
a Coptie teri, hi all of whieh, aa le wall known, numborlos Oreck words [lee offen siyidactically 
citinbetod that singly) aro embeded. [tls pot dened that the Coptic compiler, lure da tleewhere, 
ied Greek houros, making hie adaptations with but emall invelligence®, ag. mistaking ohlique caaed for 
nominaiives: (A jbreswbide for Proanpin (h1") Adbonvews, Le Aganerns, for Agenor (23*), Werycmes far 
Orion (60/4, perhaps the pene invoked in the Saygera inscription ne. 174 (ue Sir H, Thompson. pomts 
out-to mo)! ;. or eveafinnomd ing milica! consonaiita with particles - Arad for Nobspded (fr), Awganya for 
Theogonia 367), Famalies for Pygmalion (30%), Zfisrpe for eucatpre Thee This fa aclags of error 





\ Journal Asintiwe, Lar7-TU. 

= Even Hus FE thio ple translator waa ne Kthioplin, but am Arabli-epraking Egyptian. 

PAs, lor lisianes, Ip the co-called Kevlerivitical Niatory, whieh largely ue (ov mbes) Eiigeatairss 

' 07.7 aloo PSR A, vol. xa, p. 290. The Arabic wonld have dnote (A)oriyancs, Th mnel be owned thet « 
mason fot pmiitves tere ip net co eee ty Tine, 


Journ, of Egypt. Arch, tv. oF 
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inte which Uoptie truslator: seem forcdoannd to fall; notorious examphe day be found, fee metance, it 
their versions of the Pontateuch 

Totenbers buss his theory of » partially Coptic wrigianl mainly apon the reongnition of the Coptic 
article prefixed tn several words', IT may drew attention ta & fow more inatunnes. Tn i, 7! and s4* 
Zoe with the orticle (a4 regularly in Coptic) makes Birur op Wires, The sate article oy prefized] in 
Ailientthan (484, where MSA gives the mire (manageable seading), in ibyeaen | for treme pooie (44), 
nl Boker i ou (63%, 20") ne. masmotmon, 28 in Zoe 88 whidh, with cattulin Indicutione tink thie 
article deowbere Ix pr, not pe, should pont to a Tohaine, not Sadie barkgronund, ‘The feminine article: 
is tobe aeen in Mamodio (61>); though it ta remarkable that dia, whieh in Coptic equally requires tn, 
ie here atwaye without it, Porhaya this, na namo already naturalised in Arabic, is no longer merely 
tramsliterated, Whuther Timedoge (84%), for Seloucta, shows thie attioln sesame doubtful when conpared 
with Sofmyya (0). Tt will be notion! that thess and other Coptic festnres are by no meats confined 
ba sections relating, to Egypt. 

One or two farther jaumges woot ta ine to support the presumption of aw mubroken Ciptic tart 
hehine the Arulic: Jin 30" certhin Eyyptian eclties aro named, amoung then (‘the eity) of the tree,’ 
This, following on Ean, T take to be the Atabioc trandation of vii Edi. Tn01 Nebaniiah is apoken 
af aa be'al nagdyt, which may represent peq-oxwsg or peg-tco, in 661! occurs: thi strange word 
Elmaniatun (ait), in whieh Twould propase: to wee the Coptic ma Tifvom * placeof contest,’ mistaken by- 
the Arb for « place-name nim) 60 left notromelated. 

Charkes loolo forward: (psi) to fierther ilimtificutions among the scores of dixtorted proper-noamer 
and hireself mikes seme notable contriitions “The fullowing are lit tentative etygestions Tn asl! 
dye uh may be for dibu l, & nate given te Timothy Selofaciolin [ry Arie fo cab 
might oon Faitht, the monastery an Sinai. “The name of Heracline’ general Bondie (WT doe.) tomy Lin 
voricmely emendid; | wnggest Cyrinvte (23,3 for Blige). Por Lacleaiaries (W0O™) porhapge Kalusyrion. 
Further, among words, T would reel geome (04") as for yreinety iyedmerce, tet dpe; aml betp (1214) 
tn Ginfde eeerqesdpane. | | | .. 

There are cortoin other cee dn while ID abeuld propose readies diferent frow thiese of the echitor - 
fu B08 BO? Meniyhié and Monty, though thin differentiated, are Inthe text one wind the aatne, [ny 
A) Mranplile ia certainty intended, witness the proximity of Jeremiux'+ monastery (at Saqqars): Hknwine 
in 70), ‘tio city of Phaorsoh,’ though the test writes Jfmady, fn S84 moreover the Ethiopic anggrats, 
ineteed of ‘of Alexandria,’ (S05 ‘the sacote*, or pms peeny Sl the archimandrite” So too where 
Charles, following Zotenberg, reads Thebes, the toxt.m each cssg haa; and rightly, Tufwaa, Le, Tahiparihes- 
Daphne In 72" the mention of the stoning of Jeremial nthe. this quite clear in tho ome of: 
Atozandria (G0*) he tne ehooen the notatalomn treding of Malate, Aatiowstls, in filace af diodudd (Kaknte) 
of the text, which be right Tn 48°? be belies (trrgpiemanid tp dy Ganera, although Zotenberg lid punecend 
the correct reading, Chersieaws® For Gant io 65% the Erhiopie has Gudarte 10 bt be objected that 
Yuet Mavttece bru qertilancl, if wotket Te remem bored hat Gangra, the fsyourite place of exile, iy ramilarky 
elled an ‘islind’ by the Copla For Merit, a name of the Mauritaniand in 05%, fead Maaiies, - 
In (20% Zotenberg hil first* read" Theodnsians,’ aa Theotext hae il, but afterwards gihetituted 
Tabonnesiotes,' wherein be ja followed by Charles", thongh the ground for the euendation le ‘it! 
given. “Thotlowiane' ja eqnivelant to ‘Copts’ or ‘Jacobites’ und oom quite in. keeping sith: the 
contest here. Again. bh pore, although on je vi, in equa hie jee, Chartes role *Kolink! he 
yet alliws Zatinbery’s dimgimery Au/obes to stund The trareluter in fect calle hinienlf Cabral ‘am 
of (te af the whitch of} the. tuartyr John, of Kaliah’ Finally in S56] we find the worl. Abrustes, 
with a note mugrestiog that it may=rpuinerc. So in fact i does: fir thi tort las not Abrastea, 
tut Abn tae 








1 The Unita of his knowledge of the language may he judged by lila itrposihly eaplenadion of the title 
dapeion (07), given an the equivalent of wath Ambhace here would eer jhe obvious language. 

247, the enmomery of oh, 33 jp. 11), 

T Fees ln the Purr (hres, (PO, 4, 157) med Hiceyrumiuus, ii recore in the 3 ahi 
[Pouca 1. 109). ae 


* J4¢ vol. army (1870), p. ae * And Birrcem, Ur. Cimg., p13 ee, POL e119, Ly, LM). 
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A worl may heoadded as to the tithes borne by the Johu bishop of Nikiu, whour it is cist ohnry 
to claim as the author of this “hronicle: In the year 656 thie bishop wae weting as mxorpr_e for the 
hody of hiahope (érmweers) of Upper Egypt, while the bishop of Kaia held a file office for the bialnopa 
((eureomol) if the Lelia, Jt is it necessary to aemnia a distortion of a Greck word; arorprrpe occurs 
As thw title of & suboitinate fines! |) vficial, inthe dete of Johny and Simeon, and agnin perhaps on 
a netewoed® whee jt aueme te be applied to twovleics The nieahing of the term Je se far imbkuiwn, 
Owe tight incline (0 foward as fia traualition the tithe wiaulyM'r ‘nuuwuwer, directir,! given to the 
Chronicler presitiahly by bik Anika tratelater; for do the PutriercAa! Fistorg® we ore told thot 
John of Nikin owns eutmiated with the “direction! (ted@ir) of the monketeries we being funiliar with 
mounstio fife, Mudebbir, joined with raviz, ie applied to his contemporary Samucl abbot of Kalumou® 
lt ehouh! there be equivalent to ‘steward’ (ofeommor), while ra’ie represents pyougeroy or sinecres4, 
That John mux himself 9 monk—like most Coptic bishops—is inilicnted by the epithet wuategiedadel 
‘athlete,’ applied to him by the canppiler of the prefatory summary, « it ie ny throughogt the 
Speriiem bo dnonmstio worthien. 

The Index with which the wick cluses iva great improvement eo Ghat of Zotenberg. 

1 bawe noted one or two slips In 77" rund ‘abe’ for ‘he built,’ In 63% and Bd" rend Theopbities 
for Timothy mul in 9259 Jeatindoa for Thindloetue | 


WL Ee Crew, 


Early Eguptian Records of Trav: Vol. a. Some Teate of the XVTIIA Dynwity, evotiaive wf the 
denels of Tintmone {7F.. By Davin Tatos. Prineston. University Press, Princeton, Londan - 
Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 1916. 60 double pp. 4to 


Thir iv the second instalment if = considirsble work which fx to constitute a curpas of matarint 
for the study of Keyptian relations with Weitern Asia from the eurlieet times Four ef thase largo 
Volumes, containing all thu rolavant document» down t the emt af the Eighteenth Dynasty, are 
announced ; it may Ve daumed, however, (hat Mr Paton will not atop ab thie point, bert will mretitinlly 
carry his: work down to the end of whut may be called the biernglyplic period 

As to the singular bet quite practical form of the work (a wiiracle of the typists art) aid ite 
arrangement, Mr If. RR. Halls review of the first volume in this Journal mngy Te fteferread to, Miet 
ot Mr ‘Hall's general romarks in criticiany, and appreciation apply. equally te the volume now to lint: 
Which cantains, im twenty-four “tables,” not of the Eighteenth Dymmity documents down to the end 
af Thitmows the Thind's reign, excluding, for a volume to thomecties, tho Annals 

Cotnplebetucss atti oljectivity. are the etriking characteristics of thie work; both almost reach the 
joint of exacgeration. ‘Che matter intewluetory to the “tables” is extraomlinarity full - desoriprtionns 
ant) biativjes of te duerments wre-given, with useful little mype and plans where necessary ; while 
thie hibliogenphise range back to the sixtenoth century, and iuntion several books af which many 
Egyptologista will never have heard. Tn the tables themacives, whom the testa are analysed, overy- 
thing ie given shortl the hirroylyphic text—the inclusion of which, adequately presented) woul, it may 
he said, in Puessitig, have decnpled the value of the book s4 @ practical work of refervnce. Two bran- 
scriptions are given; in one of them references to the Schrifitafel of Erman's Gravimaiih are tale 
for @ Jorge proportion of the original signa, This reviewer in unable to spo. the wee of theas ninvtess, 
which. have certainly involved a grat deal of labour, and wpich will landly he looked op to ane 
reatlor, In the second lranseription a quantity of gramnzatical und texionl references are incorporated 
in the text; some Aes overcclemmntary (for example Gramm. § sovandso fur en-tn anmiiary, rip * ore 
af of") while others are wefil, and will Le still mourn a, if: indice: of the annotated: montis should 


ALEiitaly ppd. 





t Hivranney, fete LR 1 take the variant there, «eocprrps, bv be m mistake, 
L H. Ht. Haas, Capt, ind Gr. Tei, P. rill (23912). 7 Pa, v, 33, 
+ Aba Gality, fol. 71 b. "Ch. my Coptic Ostraen, 9: xix. "Vol. my pe Ot, 
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The objectivity of Mr Taion's method is almosk impressive. He sieecels in an -utterly dnpersotal 
emma pila bint. Nowhere doce hie afer a hink of bia own opinion am puything in the tert ; Anppras) 
pluce-mine is “Jiceused" in the manner now uearly universal among editors of Exyptiay bers; the 
Interpretations of the best aml the worst practitioners of our kelenep ape ulfored ‘side ly aide with ali 
ideal neatrality, 

The scope ‘of the work 4s clastic: On-cover and title-page three different tithe-are find: all) have 
the words “Egyptian Hecords of Travel ® in commen, while the jinseriptiona of Manbhoporsetane’ 
and Rekhmeart, which ooompy several pages, contain pooords of no travela, tat of the recoplion or 
‘impedtion of fornign tribute, 
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HEAD IN SERPENTINE OF AMENEMMES HI IN 
THE POSSESSION OF OSCAR RAPHAEL, Esa. 


by CHARLES RICKETTS 


Ts the last issue of this Jenene it was diy privilege th dieeribe «fine Heail in obejdian 
of Amenemmes TIT a4 an elilerly mat. Perhaps. te other Egypt monarch has come 
down tocns Ulnstrated by so conymeme an! varied! « sat of portraits, With other kings, 
Tirthinoste DT for metance, we fowl that we have sea thew hutones, thelr etignes differing 
only in aenle nm workniaiehip, The vivid ani] yarsing representations of Alchiwitar, ln 
twoessity, Teprieenl a young inn daly, owmg do hik short life; he is aged and altered only 
in bis mak ut Cary, and porhaps tn 4 coarse sumtstone head of provincial workmanship, 
crentiy Weathersbeaten, bio the same mimeo OF Ramesses ID toe Tiitin state, the 
Colosst at Abn Simbel aid Memphis popedt the hesuty of the son of the bedutifil Sethos I : 
it fone of his portraits is Hiere m sign of age or taood and, in all eases, the idealining 
fencdoneies recor a youth of kingsmore than halfvlivine. 

It is the chareteristic of ihe load of Amanemnmea ITD here roprodueed! (Pia XX XIX, 
XL) that-all attwmyy? ab jdealleition te abet) Ye have ar uveryliy aspech, as if were, of 
& monarch whose Oblier purtraité express meiititian, evurity, greit emery controlled by 
thonght and-an ever comsrionte sense of kingehip, Tho, exquisite seated sandstone statin 
of Amenemmes O17 ay Catro is singular in its delloacy of expression: the droop of Hie lids, 
the firm ‘chin nui Tips reroll they wot tender Toscan caring’ of Hie 1514 century, The 
body, nanny of shoulder fs nok of exceptional yuatity, the luge and let are poor and. 
nntinished, withont impurnng, howerer, the-effect of delicate austenty of the whole! on the 
chest rests an amulet ke two petals parted by wtoueh: Th the saperb walking stale at 
Berlin the king i short slight in shouldiv, und the vifect is aie Of gravity and) watchfalness, 
Stepepne a enerpy anita und of Ca ear-hihe rlitity. Other Higite—tnoepting the Hykaos 
Laos, all grave: mayahy ant fijrearil omergy of glaneo—onidlovling some Thing bitter and 
iletermined, for instance the fine Berlin heal and the Petrogeuld suuted statuette, his 
chahwier is yet more tairkerd tin ai tl iaiviiet HALL Jiesail dpa Cie fit (Cuiry, Nu. 1864), in the 
catalogue onty tanlntiewely deseribel aaa king "| there a titieh of furocity his supervened 
npen the levume conntonainos of Atoetmtnmecs 11. 





The bead hero reprotuget was formerly im the collection of Fiehd-Marsiuil Lait Opentall de ue 
abown at thi Exhititian of Eeyptlan Art urgent liy the Hurlingun Fine Arte Club in. 180, weil de 
Heures! in the Allin Of plretcerophis tit tue hadi te commrmmeraty that Eahilyuon Fram the cs verses anf 
L-rel Vieni fid) Chie Weel paved Siyten tart jh mmeremeti ty cal d Mera Hes phone), Kar). to whoo: we are deaply findatitedt 
fray jwerteiiaeioal bo yililishs tt dice ~The siberial ta Mere EI, tH, Iroc some ichadeeed inp ibe: sale-catalogue 
The Fill Daag hh, tremorterel frei) tobi te 1 mn, oe ab (iy — Ee 


Jini, af Eayyt Agel. oy Bp 












‘ho mecling ofthe ip i stimishing, and illustrates Ono mune 
thir disprasal af the carvers of the Twelfth Dynasty; i ilunt 

p Egyptian art to overcome difficulties of sont and material, to endow, be 
n aunt piece of carving, or an amulet even, with the qualtion Wf great sentptu 
| risistance of the mottl “serpentine is overcome as if i} were wodelleal aid Wiwenial 
In # work ineasuring » fow inchei—a work whieh ® man's had contd eos edu, 
wonder at the rendering of the jaw, the mnsclee about the mouth, and the ch charicterni 

sparseness or tightness of the eyelids. This ie the fuco of « determined man nob t nit meet 
by thought, w little sullen even: chameteristies that are seed a ao a igh 
whishell surface ldaving nothing to the chances of workmanship 
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Plate XL 





HEAD OF A KING IN SERPENTINE 


In the possession of Oscar Raphael, Ex: 





THE BARKAL TEMPLES IN 1916 
By Proresson GEORME A. REISNER 


Wier the Harvarl-Boston Expedition began work at Gebel Burkul in February 1016', 
the ares of the temples under the "western”* foo of the cliff sumed to be ina hopeless 
condition of docny.and destruction. "The Governor af Dongola Province, Col He W. Jackson 
Pasha, had restored some of the colunine and repnired the walls of the Temple of Mut 
(B. 300): but the strip aling the'cliff was strewn with, heape Of rubbish and the yelwl was 
visible at inany plices between these heaps. Most of the damage had been caused by the 
removal of stones for graves atl buildings and by sebakh digging, bat there werr also 
trenches and hoapa of débris which looked like the work.of Earopeans. Further out in the 
plait, the walls were partly buned in sani anil consequently better preserveil, 

Later it was seen that the flat alluvial plain stretched frou the river bank“ eastwards,” 
rising- slightly towards the cliff ‘fhe weathering of the soft sandstone of the mountam and 
the action of the rainwater had resulted im the deposition of successive layers of decayed 
sandsten débris over the allaviom all along the face of Lhe cliff, These layers lay in long 
tidges sloping down from the cliff towards the “west,” with their highest part based on 
certain bays in the cliff where the action of whl and water appeared! to have bean greater 
Uian at other points’ The fice of the ctiff has: been disintegrating for ages and falla of rock 
hava occurred repeatedly, The ancient finlla have decayed either wholly or partially, and 
fiurnishud the taaterial for the layers of decayed sandstone, The more recently fallen nneses 
lay in vonfused blocks over the cnins along tho cliff; The back part of the grent temple of 
Amin was built on the highest and broadest of the ridges of decayed sandstone —Never- 
theless this ridoe hal been partly lanl down in historic tines; lor we found a flew fragments 
of incieel putsherds a metre below the foundations af the ganple Another tidge tan out 
from the “northern” side of the temple B.700 and overlay the rains of both Ethiopian and 
Meroitie buildings. Thus the formation of these ridges has been a continuons process and is, 
I believe, still gomg on. 

Tor conveniences tn registering, I renumbered the buildinys with mumbers in the even 
handreds (100, 200, 300), ete), This permits the nse of letters te mark the trenches and 


1 The expalition worked at Gebel Harkal from Jone24 to April 24, 101f. The staff consisted of 
Mr Dow [ninlam, Me Wi, Resp ail aiyealf; The working foreaqwas formed of 4) Eeyptians and about 
S00) Jomala. 

7 for coureibenoe, | ie tie loca! mimes of the direckicans, quitilosed, in qudtition matky to show that 
they mre coed iy the cual wmednioge of tbe tetme, Thus “marth” ia downstreun, acthally =inth- 
weet | “diith.” de tipstronin, actually northenit > “east” le ty ihe right of the river, actualls northwest ; 
anil weet ie tothe left, actually sontheuat | - | 


ss 
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the wee af the conmrsprnding wnits te indicnbe the indivitinal routs (ie rooms: 


ote, are the roome in herpliy 500, while the trenches are nurked 0A, Theis 2 ates The 


following fist shown the cormesp inline Tetters asec! ly Coiltinail: und Lopsnis: 


New Nea = Lgpetia) «= Guan: New Nos  Liepeiin, «Cnt Fatah 

BL) _ = i 700 | a - 
Eh cw). th (i Bh WOO) Gd i! 

H 4000 — — HK. 1000 = = 
BK 6000) | KL ‘ B10 06 Ot 4 

Ii. ith J t B. 200 D y 


The rest of the Iaildings ane nok yet nuimbenal, We excavated B. 100, 6. 200, B. 400, 
the back part of B.S06, 8.600, 6.700, B. 800 (except the {agate}, B00 (exeept the front 
part)and B. 1000. We cloares! the whole nrea from BO TOO+o B: 800 and ace i 
B. 500, Tere & payed madway wae aneoverd| which mun. alate the “asup vert * 

Bo 1000, rst thes, crossed 10 the "Wbrthens” botwnen 6) 900 and B. 700, ‘Thi 
nated “street,” 











fi. Lin, which lnyy iy the plain * worth-northwean” af thie first logy of Ohi r yal bern 
Wis 4 Moroitic buiiding, nor if fermiyile, iin) were ile over tnitcd- Sak hous walls. ply 


wills ween alec Momwitie uf boul the tine of the Barkal pyramids (about the first oentitey) 
WO PL S00 andl 1 300 tee the tie mock-out tonples of the Ethiopian perio AL B.200, 


' [For the plans and mayo mado Vey ConiT Earl anil Lespaaiiid wee thie ep fermerere ‘Lerstr,, 
men in Dinkaviter, 
Texthaned +, pp. aoe full) and for « repiediielovi oh quurt all ther play off phar pms Atwyan—Ro | 
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we cloaved out the rons and fond aie slight variations from Lepsins’ plan, Int ab the 
Mut-Temple we arly drenched) the are to the “west” without finding any walls 1B 400 
wae ropresanted by two fragments of walls and a decayed parement aml was either Merottie 
or very late Ethiopian in date, The plancould not be recovered’ The greater part of the 
work teas the exertation of R500, B. 600, B.700, B. 800, and B. 900, with which T propre 
to dial hedove, 2B 1000 was the space “north” of the rooms 504 to 622 af the premt temple 
and contnined a lenge circular wel) im which we were stepped by reaching water. B. 1100 
was one of the early temples, Our trenches zhowed that the back park was entrrely 
destreveil, but, while cleatmg To S00, we came on a) pavetient and a colamf which minut 
‘belong ty B. 1100, probably to the hall of columns in front of the destroyed sxnotnary, 
oP. 1200 was a considerable naus of wind-brick walla bat was only examined superficially. 
L strongly kaspect thar here in the neighbourhom! of B.1100 mnt B.1200- tol a benple of 
Amenoplis ITT, 


lL THE GREAT TEMPLE OF AMUN, BE. 500. 


The great temple of Amin wus manifestly in its day the most lmportan) montiment 
ob Gebel Bisrkal: Tt was the source of the famous stélac which at the time of «ir first 
expedition constinuted wlmost the unly mutertal for. the history of Ethiopia, and was tit 
dimbtedly the growt watiotmil temple to which the inseriptiows.of the-stelae contain #o many 
references, 

The bank jurt of the temple was o mere wreck with the underlying shratierm expose] 
in many places and seemei! to offer nothing except the pian, whieh Tat that time supposed 
had been correctly made by Lepsius The two vuter pylons and the walls of the two courts 
(B. 501 and 302)s0se above the sand stratum of the plain protected by sloping banks of 
drift sind. “This pari seemed more hopeful of resnlts, Init ite excavation offere:! great 
mechanical difficulties, For £50 metres on all ales, there wers evidences of brorredd baile 
ings which ould not be cuveral with great in p-heaps The only chance, until the light 
milway had been brought mp, wae to find » free-space alungside the temple, Therefore, 
whily still angaged on the excavation of the pyramids, P set i geng of miei fo works wypersiange 
4 trench te the “asuth.” of the first pylon (trench 500 A}, throwing the stn ont Tear by, 
A dual diuinp of sand of this sort woul! be partly carrial away hy the wind and the 
ronuunder would not be diffienlt to move again if necessary. 

Thia trench (see plan, Pinte X LL, and sections Plate SEL) proved of such importance 
thit a ares 20% 20 metres was cleared svsteniatieally, deposit by depest, until the alliyial 
siratui was reached anil actually penetrate! lor over o Metre ab two pluces. The first, or 
highest, Hoor encountered lay mider about 80 en. aC blown sind and tlost, anil wens of 
muc-plaster. heavily covered with foot-trodden. dirt. On the “north” it reaches) the face 
wf the pylin on a lovel with the top of the foundations, that.i9, 4 level corresponding te 
the Tash period af oeeipation af thé temple On the south,” rt was bounded by awall of 
mid-brick with a doarwny partly in burnt brick and partly if stone, “The Hier lovel of 
the doorway was that of the rnd fluor and the leit ocetpatioh of the temple It was clewe 
that dur treieh was within (he temple onclosure of the last porod of ocempation of the 
twnple, “The objects found in this sand were mainly simular to those in B.100 and the 
masonry of the enclosure wall, particularly the mised) brick construction, was exactly like 
thus of He 100. ‘The ncctimulation of foot-trodden dirt on the floor and the state of the faced 
uf the pylin both showed # Jeng pened! dl oceupation, The southern” thee of the pylon, 
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which bore u large figure in sunk relief, was coated with a heavy layer of grey plaster 
in which the onderlying reliefs hod been retraced. The artes uniur the piluster was 
wetherworn, apd hel been pitted with uw chisel tu tke the jiseter. The plaster appeared 
to be exactly like that wed in B100, This plastering of the walle represents, F thinks, the 
very lus) restorition of the temple and, in defunlt-of farther evidence, | would place it 
Hit wathier than the first. and not later than whe third. century Ap) But the’ juasonty of 
the pylon was earlier, ite reliefs and the few fragmonte of hieroglyphs visible indicating 
ain early Merottic or a late Ethiopian date A more exact determimition tomst await further 
oxcavntion, but DP believe this stone temple wus staniing when Petronius eaptnred Nayuita, 

The top layer of saw! und the Meroitic floor itself had been penetrated by Lyte graves 
and whole, all of the lave pre-Christian period (X-vronp), At that tine the garface contd 
Hot have boon much different from the shuts in which we found it, The hole seemed. to 
have loon inde for 4 burial of this period wud qhandoped, (in citaring this penetration, we 
came oon the edge of a confused mise of broken:-statues of tho Kthiopian kings, ainl relin- 
qqushed forthe time the exenyation of the fareconrt of the temple Inasseetation with these: 
A-group buriala we found the typieal narrow-tecked bottle pottery and « borial stela in 
barbarous Cirenk, 

On removing the Merpitic floor, the mwnder! ying stratuin was found to be astratihes! sani! 
and dirt about S0.cm. deep, resting on w surface of dévay, A large pateh in the middle of 
this surface of decay was whitish and overlay « fragment of pavenrent (about 4% ( metres) 
land with goud-sized slabs of whitieh sandstone, On the “southern” edge of the ston 
pavernent snl " westwards” there was a sort of trough in the lower débria. The group af 
statno fragments Iny partly on the white débris over the’ pavement and partly in: thie 
trough, “The trough may have been made by the rumoval of stone or tig speciully to 
receive Lhe figment A Jorge par) of the fragments were under the Meroitic four and 
the hous hii! certainly beon deposited before the laying of that floor and after the decay up 
déntrietion of the building to which tho white pavoment bengal The ineeriptions on 
the statnes. gave the names of an Egyptian governor af Kuali, nawed Dhintméee, antl of the 
Ethiopian kings Tirhaqa, Scokamindeken, Anlirnan, and Aspalta. There wus also a torso 
with the wine of an Ethiopian queen, Amanmalenm, Later n similar heap of fragrmciits, 
some Gf then wetnally fitting an the fmgmésits found in B. 500 A, Was tneovered on the 
floor of toom 904 on the “north” of the seeond court (502) OF the grewt temple. "This 
secund group added the name of Tanutanin to tle list. The total oomber of siatues: was 
11, of Which: thy strituette of Dhvivteniae yrs Only a Imement, but of the others five were 
pructically coneplete anil five wore eornpleto except for the heads. ‘The nuaterial waa * prey- 
hlwk pronite ¢xeaplin the man of one uf the stataes of Anlaman, which was of a light grey 
Branite like that of the quarry of Tombow Nowe the seeanil grip there was part of an 
obelisk of Atiannrsa, whit nine ts also borne by the ahelisk tn the (iro Museinn, by an 
niltar Found hy Lopetus and by another foand by nein B.700. All these phees dine ui nek 
the saine style of work anil were proditced by the same sehoal of craftsmen, whe followed 
Cloacly Wie Beyptinn traditions and may themselves well have bean Egyptians. ‘Tio this 
Bronp tiuat bo aided tha colossal Srey gramte statue found by Ur Badge uncer the portion 
of 5.700 (probably representing Atlanursa), the two colussil statues on the Tatainl of Argo, 
ie unrfinihed statue tn the Tombes qnarry,and the headless statae of Ambala fimmd by 
Lejeiue at Merdwi, ‘The excavations of our oxpodition wt the Pyrunidé of Nir in 1016-17, 
A tepert of which i# about ta appear in the African Studies af the Ponbody Masenny of 
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Harvard University, proved that thy order of the kings wiioee umes are thus grouped by 
Wie hard stone hionuiments of Napiata is as follows: 


(ty Ti rhiuys, 

(2) “Panutanui, 

(3) AClatiarsi, 

(4) Senkamanseken, (Qiieen Atoonmalenra /}, 
(6) Antaman, 

(6) tepalta, 

(7) Adntalga, 


Tirhajs is known to hive died about 463 Ke and Arotelqn upust huve reigned between 
SAK) arid GON) te, (probably abons 345 to 630 me) No hard stone montimente nf any 
subseqnent king of Ethiopia are known to wa exeaph the historical sbilae. 

It 6 immediately obvious that these two sets uf fragments of statues were thrown out 
at one aml the sathe renovation of the temple and that they were broken provious to being 
thrown out. Tt is also clear that they came froma temple whieh stood on the stto of the 
present temple of Aman (B. 500). This renovation took: place after the time of Aspalia 
(ifter about 550 ne.) and previous bo ihe Jast atone wine (ie, previous to the temple 
which was afterwanls couted with grey plister), Indeed, the ecntingity of the sandy stratum 
tinier the Mernitic Horr ancl over the greater port of the heap in B. 5004 prives that the 
renovation had nothing te co with the constriction of rooms 501 and 502 ie they now stand 
but concernod a temple over which the prenot stone temple was constricted. This oldur 
temple must have been sone years in decay buform the last reconatrietion took place. The 
obher group OF fragments were om the floor (stona pavement) of the mud-brick building 
BK. O)-s06, in. room 904, iInowtich they had been then dlong with some toerae débria. 
This building bad bean conneeted with BSOO-gib, Also of miid-briek, buh vets ab that timo 
mrins, These nud-brick buildings, F. 04—906-s0b and B.800-cuh, had been overbuilt 
by a rod storlstone building, B.300, which was clearly of good Ethiopian construction, hrf 
it is still nnoertain whether B800 was hnilt before or after the ieposition uf phe broken 
statues: “Tuking ull the availible evidence inte consideration, | ant af opinion that the 
renovation of the great bomypile which led ito the removal of the broken etutnes took place. 
int the Ethiopinn period and probably in the fifth century Bc, 1 am inclined to tnfer thie 
the destroction of the statues Was: dus to some forge Mivasi, porbape during the weak 
reign of Nalmuaya. Arntalga waa followed by « king named Malenaqun, who appears to: 
have been the husband of Henuttakhwbit, the daughter of Aspalta, and the fatber of 
Naltnaaya, his snecesour, Rut it is possible, of course, that the destruction was committed 
in the fury of 2 strugele for the succession hy someone like Netaklulutaman, who established 
the next dynasty. 

Th return by the excavation of B. 500 A, the délris helow the white surface afd pony wins 
Of ns slightly differait character from that above, ft was 9 moro lenacious: mass lurgrely 
taixed with allayial soil (or deeayed mud-brick). Ti contained the. white atone pavemmnt, 
and, further * west," overlay toa depth of aboot 60 eu, fragments of masonry of a. different 
type, consiting OF a wall, a aque pillar and » pavermant Both these remains ard thin 
hrst fivezi bionic | slate pavement mst on the hard snbstratom Cipehal), itl ns the antec al! 
‘he hand substratim slopes down westwards, the pavemont of lurge slabs ja 50 cm, highier 
Hinn the second pavement. The masonry of the lower romaine ib of a remarkable character, 
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The stones were small dressod blocks of yellow or grey sandstone manssuring 14 x © 
Egyptian ells (525% 20-2 % 225em,), aml wore lid ae healers of ptretchnrs after the 
numier af Eeyptiin brick>work, “This type of masonry was foand inder the Athuiaret 
Weainple (F700) and wae used mm the baildlings of Ramesses [1 (see B00, below) Thus the 
fragments in B. 500. are parts of the earliest structare in this-area and yo back to the time 
of Ramesses 7 or earher. The building could iol be pecanstrweted from thee but appeared 
from the thinness of the wall to he same juiner or subsidiary building, Possibly he floor 
of large slabs may hive-helonged te the sme: building, bot my impression, was thnt yt 
belonged tow second and later building. Bur whether one or two buildings are mediated, 
both of them were out of ase at Lhe time of the removal of the fragménts of satus from Ue 
temple One other point mash Mo mentionid, The “northern” side of the wall and the: 
lower purenvink was enowsed by a wid, rough rubble wall, which was either an onclosmag 
wall of the Ethiopian templi or pert of a coustraction incline of the last stone temple. Tt 
was ater in date than the carly pavement and earlier than the Merviticfuor, The question 
of its purpose ost await the continuation of the excavation Lowands the “west” | 

After exoavation, this area of B.500A was available for a dumping gromnd, bot it was 
Lhe) ton lite to undertake the excavation of the outer court (B. SP). ‘In the: Hiei hin, 
other trenches had shown that the only free place was over the wabbish heape to the 
“southeast” of the hack pari of thi templi, Here there wer disturbed heaps of potshords 
tpparently thrown out from the temple Kind reatin eon a rising slope of smndstone ietritus 
froin the monntain. I eonkd find no trace of the walls marked @x-" by Cailtiand. So at 
the ond of the season T had the mbbish cleared ont of the hack part of the teniple (noms 
503—S22) and thrown out to the * southeast” The deposits in these moms were broken 
and ied ap in inextricable confision, atid yit¢llad Egsptinn, Ethiopian and Mernitic fray- 
mentite lying wile by alt. Onlya few remnants of Hoors were found and these were lof, 
uniigturbed for later exataiation. Practically the foundations were all that wis left io 
reveal’ the history of the building and oven some of these hail partly disappeinid (seo 
roo S20 mol 520) The walls have aaifered, no. dont consilerably, aines the irys: of 
Cailliawd atid Lapis, but the most seriaus arrors in their plans were due to luck of 
CxCrVALI NL. For example, the plane of the diorway which Lepsins tarks ae leailing freed 
503 to Stk is wow oocupiel bya doublo wall ciaing a metre ubowe the let floor of 503, anil 
Whe: Pure prece of Imagination. | 

The oxeavations reweile! the following sirnetures: 

(1) An oarter building of red sandstone whee axia lity ta the “south "of the temple, 
B AM)-aah, dee Plan TD (Mite XLII) 

(2) Tho first ramiple of attull lressaen Haldirr bes of prey alone, probably built 5 te ae 
ruvigers dof Raines TT,  B00-Hrst, ane Phar 1, OF, TIE ¢ Plates XE, -XLIV, XLVI}. 

(0) The“ southern” chapel, alsiv of seal! rose) leeks of ; at" ahonte. wertaniilh Mtaiie 
by Ramesses TL, 6 500-Ramerses-chiapel, see Plans 11, 17 (Pale SLIV. RLED 7 “ia 

(4) ‘The “northern” chapol, the red sandstane easing of the main temple maul (hee 
columns of 503, probubly the work vf Piunkhy, With these portions: the’ peconatry POE, 
af yon BOA} tt to be aesocialol, prnainimably as the work of Tirhaga The whole is labelled 
6 a Edna, see May TY Mote XVI, | fi 
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(5) A reeonstrnotion of the teraple iu red sandstone, based! on the old foundations, 
nnd dating apparently to the time of the last atone structure (pylon) in B. 300 A, known 
ne B, 500-Merbitic, 


(6) A restiration in grey plaster of the Meroitic Lomple, B. A Lat. 


it must be nanembered that the excavations are as yet Incomplete, antl that the eon 
neetion between the part excavated and the courts 601 am) 502, which new appear bo 
helong to the Mervitie temple, is obscure. 


(1) ‘Tae Earner Boupigs. 


Plan I (Plate XLO1) shows the foundations of the frst tenmple and the remains of the 
earlier building as laraa now excavated. 1 lave indicated in dotted lines the, extent of 
the building as I suppose it to have beer. The walls thos tnileated could not be followed 
‘out owing to the presence of later walls, sce Plan (7 (Plate XLIV). The building appears to 
const of two long rooms, probably connected by a doorway, each having a rw of columns 
down the middle. This enrions ground plan is also shown by room 901 in both the first 
aml second period of that building (B..900), In room 504, the odge of the “northern” 
wall was visible under the Ethiopian maxing and wis il the anne distances fron the columns 
iia the well-preserved " southern” wall, 

The masonry of the walls consisted of good-aized red saniatone blocks, about 80 * 40 
% 40 cm. (with variations), and well dressed on the fioos, The system of bonding was not 
clear, Mud-and small chips were used for filling the interstices: The floar was paved. with 
fnir sized slabs of brownish stone. In room 504", the pavement was fragnventary, but rose 
apparently in a slope fram “west” to “ east,” following the risecof the hard substratum. 
The columns were Iuilt of drama of red sandstone, about 63 em. in diameter at the base, 
and were found! on the pavement. En room 504°, the columns had been oanginally 
&() cm. in diameter, but had been ut down. On one of these, high wp, waa an illegible 
pair of cartouches, manifestly scratched! av some later period. The foor of 4" is aboul 
40 cin, below the floor of $05-first, wndl 55 erm. below the floor of the * western” end of G04", 

On the “weet,” mom i continnes beyond the: hints of owr extovations, and beyond 
the line of the back of the third pylon of the tntim temple. Apparently the hack of this 
end of the present third pylon was bailt over the mound of débris which covered 504". 
The “southeastern” corner of this pylon was exposed to the *south” of 6t4* anil about 
140 om, above ite foundations. On te “east,” the "southern ” wall of this eurlier building 
haw been broken by the foundation trench in which waa built the “western” wall of the 
Ramesses-chapel, The line of the * northern” wall, if continued af the sime width ay the 
“mitthern” wall, cone under the still intact ” aouthern” end of the fourth pylon of the 
first teraple, the Nmoeteenth Dynasty tempi, The axis of the earlier building, i will be 
noted, is not parallel to the axis of the first temple. The subsidiary chapel, 504° (nee Plans 
IL, IV), which was opened after the construction of 503-first, bit is of thé same type of 
masonry as the Raniessesavark, was built over the end of G04 and over the dividing wall 
between 504° und 304°. These facts prove conclusively that this building was-in. oxistenoe 
when thy first temple (B. 600-first) was bailt, and war either already abandoned ar was 
throws) out of mae ak that tamu 
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(2) ‘Tae Fiesr Tesene B, 500-rresr, 


Plan I (Pinte ALI) shows the foundations of the first temple.and Plan TD (Plate: 
XLIV) the superstrnctare A sort of compartinented foundation platform wits built, 
following roughly the plan of the projected building. In bmilding on this platfurn, how- 
ever, the architect permitted a wumber of minder deviations from the plan indicated by the 
foundation walls, see especially rooms 514—517 and the lack wall. The mnsonry of both 
foundation walls and superstructure is of exactly the same materials and the same typ of 
constrnotion. This is the curious type: of masonry mentioned above in conneetion with 
the earliest wallin B. 500A. The tmaterial is grey or Yellowish sandstane. The blocka 
are well-syuarod and measure | x J x } Egyptian ols (525 % 262 4 29-5.cm.). “These ore 
laid after the manner of Egyptian mutd-bricks, boat with a fine whitish jilaster instead of 
mud. ‘The plaster is harder than the stone and averages about 8 ina in thickness, The 
walls are of various thicknesses—one stone (525 em), One and a half stones ($2 em}, two 
stones (TTO—12) em.) two and one-half stones (135 tm.), ani! upwarils, The one-stone 
wall js laid in allernating header and atretcher courses; the one anda half stone wall, with 
allern@ting headers and atretchers in each face backed by stretchers or headers respectively, 
but occasionully « course of three stretchers aide by side is insertud; in all widar walls, 
the faces show alturnating header ani stretcher courses, bat all stones behind the faces are 
headers, The solidity of this type of masonry is.well shown by its remarkable preserva- 
tion where oxpoeesd anly to the weather, The pavements were of fair-aized! -slake Jajd 
mither irregularly, so faras could be judged by the fagments = 
The nnclens-building consisted of a pylon, o hall of columns, ant an inner sanetaary, 
The inner sabetiary consisted of u wide antochumber and three deep innerrooms, The 
“southern” of these three (room 510—517) was divided m two, a feature mot in the 
fotintation-plan, and a doorway to the mner-room (617) was opened from the middle room 
(618), The court of columns (509), which properly belongs to the plan, appents to have 
been added after the complution of the nneleusbnilding, but in the same type of munsenery 
anid undoubtedly at wbout the sane time. This court of columna appears to De bourlied on 
the “wont” by # thick wall of the sane masonry, but nota pylon For the contitination 
of the bralding in this direction we-must await firther excavations 7 
The columns in room 6006 ware lyjli of hirge drums. of yellowish-brown eundstons, 
about twoellie (105 om.) in diameter at the hase, They were.in snelt bad condition: kava 
been weitherworn at the time the Ethiopian wall waa built around them, that it with 
difficult to determines the exact form. They were however meniy—sided, taon than 1-sided, 
and not rifled, They were not contred dxactly on the foundation piers, and-a-din of wtorie 
intervened! between the pior and the basis of the column, aii other curly’ comple os 
Barkal (aon B. 800-euh\, ! 
Duder the “southwsstern” and the “northeastern” oorners of the sanotuary; in: 
holes in the hand stratum under the founilutions, we found twe nndisturbed fietufideces 
depots (see Plate X LY, Fig. 2), Unfortunately, neither of these contains) o name, bub 
the goneral date becomes clear fran on cxnmination of the foundation theprosite of the 


Now Empire, The fillowing fairly complote list of woorder] deposits permits a eatistee a 
Cx peUrieatt | PeTnitts a ealisiketory: 
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FIRST TEMPLE Y FOUNDATIONS cf RAMESSES CHAPEL. : 
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Abyidoa 1, V4 LXI, Nes Al, 117, 110, pp, 1 & 20. 
a - Wo_ Sl), pi Stk 
a PL XXTU, falilet only, yi. 1H. 
,  PL-LXTT, Now 34, 95, 120, 721, pa, Bor: 
tery, PL XLVI, Nos 187-107, Objects, 
i. SMUT. 
9». PLAT So, 8, p 2a 
Agawa, Herob, and Aimar, PL ALY; fs oF. 
Mahon, Kodwn, sf Gareh, PLTV, pp 4,3 ; 
Timh of Hatshepeut, Pla XTY, XV, pp. 104—108, 
Koptos, Pl. SIV—XVI1, pp 13-14. 
Abyolen J, PL LX, No. By pp BL 
Abyédes Ti, Mia. LXTL, LAT, Son-62, 86, 58, 6, 00, 94, 
7, 98, TOL, 103, 104, 104, 105, 107, 108, 116 No 
nae: -tablots, Bes pp, 20, 2, 
Saygadacqad Ballads, PL LATA, p08, 
Hi Kat, Pl XX, pp. 16—20, 
iicredon polis, PL XLIX, No L& Nane-tablet 
Sia Titan Tooele Pla 11, LV, p. 5. 
Abydos U, PL XIE, Noa 65, 100, p20, NIB: There 
aré two No. 885 
Tomb of Thothmoe IV, FLTL, py. TA, 
Somphia f, Pia, XTX, XX, pBy 
Abgdos J, PL LXE, Now. 3, 4, p, OF 


-athgulea FT, PL LIT, _ 70, yp. is, 20, 


Ramesses, PL XV, p 
Monphis FPL XIX, i Pf Thies tablets only, 
Sie Tieles Tompies, PL LT, p, 13. 
fe ~« Kia XVI, XVI 1 
» Pils. XV, XVID, p. Ae; 

Ei Kab, Pi. 2X1, pp. 16, 20. 
Hiykoos anet Leractite Cition, Bla, XXX, KX XV e, pp. 30,32 
Abyotos Hyp, 18, Now. 8, 74, fiance only, 
Tints F}, Pla, SOXTT, MAAITE, pe 44, 

PLO, qe 10 CS eebadennti), 
PL XTX, p 2 

» PL ADS, p40 (Deni yom) 
Mound of the Jews, Pla XV UAV ILLE, fon, 
Jowcrana dt, Ml, XV, ps 2. 


The value of a compareon of the Barkal deposits with those found in Egypt is estab- 
lidhed by the fact that the deposit of Tathmosis IV found in the older building under 


B. 6000 presen 


ts forme identical with those of Tuthmesis TV mentioned above (ef Plate 


XLV, Fig. 1 with Memplis J, Pls. XIX, XX} 

Te will be noted that there is a gap of 80—90 years betwaen Amenophis TTT and 
Ramesses 1D from whieh no depasita have been recorded. Thus the New Empire deposits 
are divided into two sels, one for the Eighteenth Dynasty and one for the Nineteenth 


(Ramesses IT and {ater}. 


‘These two sets of deposits present very distinctive differences in 


dwtails, in the forms of the bronze modeis and of the pottery vessels. The Nineteenth 
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Dynasty set has also introduced extremely characteristic groups of modil offerings: in 
ference aod certain rode mortars, whily the cylindrical stone vessels have disappeared. 
There is clearly a break in the ‘tradition during this interval of 80—90 years; but there our 
knowledge stopa for the present. | | | 

The objects found in the two deposits of B. 600-first were ns follows (see Plate XLY, 
Fig. 3): 


Uhject. “NE" deposit “SE” deposit, 
Fig. 2, Nos 1, tatochel prottomry’ Jar esses U ans neh apnea ! 
iw wo = i | 
- el igh r ar ccicerree | Leweetg eeecpepeecasnauscs | 
- o 4, of brense adee-binie |.) 4 a ae 
- ao «(The e me RRO Sass Bisse endcs ace 
= Hi, " i Kite Lier a a ge tee . H 
1 mnie = wr UIs eaacicce aii ahs 
= P| ' " hd diel gee eeceevny oY er rerere tt tr rrr rrr qd 
oo _pehe fatonpon bal -Peeduby .o... Bscceccecsvessseaeec: ally 
» 10, traginents of bing oaline... Deensepiensansssaveersdee A 
w Ll, bite ofdeeayed woul ......... De evreeeeesnsnssaceeseens af : 
» 12, fmgments of nmmual wives... £,.00 cc... ae 


There wore also some Jumps of mud. Tn addition te the bits of decayed wood mentioned 
above, there were marks of dvonyed Wood on several of the bronze models, the remain of. 
wooden lends, The firms of the bronze modols are those of Tuthmosis TV , Which are in 
the main like those ef other Eighteenth Dynasty deposits, bul differ in what appear to ine 
to be essential points from tho models of Ratjesnes 1, Tawderet, and Sipiah, The axe, the 
ize; and the chisele have the distinctive forme of the earlier models; but the collection 
(loes not include the peciliar hoe-model found in the déposite of Ramedsaus IT ( Rémessensn, 
PL XV, Ne. 12), ‘Tawusryt (Sin Theban Temples, PL XVI Now 23— 30), Siptah (lice, 
Mi. AVUL No, 62), Atinnarsa (Mnte XLV, Fig. 3), and deposits of the Nuri pyramids 
(Nasakhma to Piankh-aloral As for the pottery, the saucer of omiinary red-brown ware 
occnrs in the diyposite Lath of the Miehteenth and the Nineteenth Dunisties and later; the 
Lwe-honwlled jar is well-known form of both Dynasties and tiay be compared with the 
lav ggee jar fotinel in the dipoait of Siptah oly | the (Hp reson tiles a: lene Now Empire forn 
(pottery and la basher) bat does not neeive in any of the Eoyptian deposits: Te charas ristia 
pottory vessels found in the Eighteenth am! the Nineteenth | jynasty deposite do not occur 
in tho duposits of B. BOO. Onn thie wither hand, thie rnce stone hortiine of Hay nessey fT. 
Tawesret, vol Siptah are wanting in the deposits of B: 500, | 

To wan up, the deposit, of B. 500 belongs clearly bo the New Empire, but is not BS 4 
Whole idention! with any known Egyptian deposit, In ite bronze models and in the absence 
of rude joortars, it resembles tho deposits uf the Eightoenth Dynasty, bul differs from them 
in its pottery, In the sours and the jar if presents some resemblance to the deposits of 
Ratneees U1, Tawoaret, aod Siptah, but diffors: from them in its-bronz: models and in the 
Almence Of mnurtors cond of certain forma af pottery. Thus a period is indi badd sista 
Amenophis I1-wud Ramesses: IL. Unfortunately, as explumed above, T ain unuble to find 
any Tecond of dupostta of this period, ‘The kings-of this period who tight have. built at 
Barkal are Tutankbamdn, Harninhah and Sethos 1 

Now the toinple K.500-first is certainly earlier than its “eotithern” cha pai, wihtale- an 
built by Rarneses I] As the peciliny Hinsoory aml the type of constracticn are the same: 
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in both chapel and temple, itis clear that the two were built by the sume school of work- 
inen, probably even by the same generation. Lesy than 25 years intervened between the 
end of the reign of Haremhab and the beginning of the reign of Ramesses Hl. Even 
'Tutankhamim reigned less than 70 years before Ramesses I, and we know that he sent 
viceroys to Napatun Thus B.500-first may have been built as early as’ the reign of 
Tutankhantin, but it seem to he more probable that it wae built by Marembah or Sethos 1. 
Any more exact conclusion is for the moment beyond the evidence, 





(3) Toe Ramesses Coaren BB. 500-RaweEsseEs. 


Plan LW (Plate XLIV) shows the foundations of the “southern” chapel which opens 
from rom 506, while Plans 1] and TV (Plates XLVI and XLVI) show the superstructure. 
The chapel consists of rooms 504 ("and"), 509 (*and"), 510 ond 511. Room 508" ts a 
small hall of four columns, while the rest of the building presents a slight variation of the 
sanétuary of B500-first, The only difference is thal roum 500° is prolonged across the 
end of the ante-chamber, 500". | | 

The method of construction and the masonry are like that of the main temple, but the 
columns appear to differ. They were built of segments of drum and were round, not -many- 
sided like thase of 500, 

“The foundation of the “northern” wall was built against that of the “southern” wall 
of 606, while the superstructure of the same was built over the 500 foundation and against 
its ‘superstructure. The" western” wall broke through the wall of 50(-su6 and was built 
ligainat the pylon of 500-firal. Thus there could be no doubt that the chapel was lator than 
500-first. Another proof was given by the difference in axis between the fommlations and 
the superstracture of the chapel, The axis of the foundations, which seem to have been 
builf, previous to the opening of the doorway inte O07, pomis to the night of the space 
between the first and second columns of 500, but the doorway opaned nearly exactly into 
this «pace, The “eastern” pair of columns of 508° does not stand full on the foundation 
wall, but has bean shifted to the left, and the “eastern” wall of 508" has been thickened 
to make the room symmetrical. Even with these changes the doorway of the middle room 
df the sanctuary was still too fir to the myht (east) 

The foundation deposits were not found. On the other hand, three mseribed stones 
were found in the débris of room 510), which clearly belonged to thé strncture and left no 
dowbt that the chapel had been bailt by Ramesses IL ‘Two of these were small siynared 
blocks of grey sandstone such as were used In the masonry, and bore Incised inscriptions set 
squire With the lines of the Lived, One hod been a header stone and the other a stretcher. 
The stretcher stone bore a row of six cartouches and part of a seventh, These gave the 


ee and the wis nares of Ramesses [Tin alternation. The header shone bere the upper 
part of the FE -maae of the same kimg*, The third stone waa a large roofing alah long 
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enough to have covered rom 610 but was bniken in two. Ow the under side of lis wae 
incised a fying vulture, As ostial pn ceilings, with Uwe fillawing inscription - 


WESC 





(hove the head. The underside of this stone had been covered with white plaster as far as 
the lines where it rested on the walls, evidently due toa replastering ef the roon, These: 
stones leave no doubt in my mind that the chapel was constructed by Ramesses II. ‘This 
rocting slab js probably the same stone as was noted by Lepsius. 


(8a) Mtnon Watts or Earty Masonry. 


At some period snbeeqnent to the construction of B: 500-firet the “southern” wall of 
503-first was broken through in order to peril the construction of a single room, or small 
chapel (B. 604*, see Plans DT, IV, Plates XLVI XLVII).. Tho Masonry iv the aume as 
that of the main temple and the Ramewes-chapel, but the stones are-all of brownish sand= 
atone, T infer from this that it is later than the Ramesses-chapel, but there fa no definite 
evidunee. In the middle of the room isa small pier built of similar blocks of stone, 
which may have been a small aliar or the pedestal of a stitae, 

Thery were two other fragmentary structures of this early masonry of small dressed. 
Mocks, Of these, that marked 522 ih the angle between the Hamesses-chapel and the 
suuetiary of G0(-first was clearly earlier than either: The otlier. marked 520 oy Plan I, 
was a small rectangular room, earlier than the Ethiopian reeconstruetion, but with no 
evidines of ite relation to 500-first, By its type of masonry it belongs t the same general 
period os the firsé temple, Both Of these, 520 and 522, tuany have been small temporary 
buildings pul pp during the constriction of the main temple. : 


(4) ‘Tux Ermioriax Trenrir 


The ocenpation of the temple during the Eihiopian period ts auffictently uttestes! hy 
the black granite basis of Piankhy in room 520 (Plan IV, Pinte XLVID and the grey granite 
itr of Tirhaga in room 606 (Pian TV), Loseribed lintela and an archimve of Piankhy 
were also noted by Lepsius’, On observing the two rooms in which the granite monuments 
inclined to believe therfore that the alterations in the plan of 506 were nob carried out by 
Piankhy but by Tirhage Without going furthor into this question, the temple resulting 
from the netivities of Piankhiy ronal Tirhaga Tuy Lge Leer p faced na tho Ethiopian temple. 

The walla of the room 620 appear és have 4nfared greatly since the tite of Lepsius, 
They éonk! «till be followed, but the connection with the walls next to tie earlier wall of 
500-first, like that with the wall along the * north" of 509, wae destroyed, Of the columns 
noted by Lepeius, two dislocated drnine wery fuunil in ihe disturbed dabei. of th, giasinne 
In the case of row 521, only fragment of the “east” wall was preserved. The masonry 
OF this fragment wae Of small stones very curelessly laid. and except for the aprestticnt of 
Tapers andl Cailliand [should be doubtful of tho existence of a room here. The doorwny 


"Phe question of thie malatine letween Piankhy-Rasenefor and Pikukliv-Weeoernmmaitin atl! presenta a 
difficulty for tho resolving of which | ani timable te <ifor amy decdaive material ; inmy opinion, dere was 
contee, uubhing todo with the Paiukhy difivulry, astnect, bina, u 
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indicated by Cuillinud from 419 to 21 is out of the question, and no trace remmns | of the 
doorway shown by Lepsins between 520 and 521. Nevertholess, I have restored the room 
in dotted lines necurding to their planus. 

Room 520 is:a simple rectangnlar room whose roof appears to have bean supported by 
two rows of amall columns Iti was entered bya doorway from 505 wad seems to have had 
nv other entrance, The large granite pedestal (!) of Piankhy must have been brought | into 
the apace aml the walle built around it. Th stood apparently in the axis of the room ayamat 
the “east” wall between two columns, but it is now broken and rests drunkenly on a layer 
of débris. 

Tf one may trust at wll the plans of Lepsius and Cailliaud, the walls of this room: were 
bonded with the red sandetone wall in which the whole of the first temple was encased. 
‘The material, the construction, and the width aré the same, & fact which supports the 
earlier pians, In that case, the recunstrnetion of Piankhy consisted, not only in the butlding 
of the “northern” whapol, bat also in putting « easing wall, 140 om, thick, around the outanle 
of the whole first temple, inelading the chapel of Titmesses IL All these walla are built: of 
red sandstone blocks, ineasmring about 80x 60% 40cm, (with variations), The foundation 
consists of one or two courses of headers, so that the wall is two stones wide, or 160cm, 
On thia comes-a wall of one and a half stones; pa 140.om. wide, the faoe of which is laid 
with alternate header and stretcher courses, with etretthors or headers behind as required. 
The outer face of the easing wall was dreseed fat down to the top of the foundation. The 
wills of 620 were dressed, of course, on both fares. | 

The alterations in room 4500 changed It Into three rooms, 505, 506 and 507. ‘The 
solumme were at that time already in a state of decay aml the roof may have fallen, All 
except the four “southern " columns were cleared ont and the foundation pers of four of 
the middle coltrmns aswell. The foundations of the new dividing walls were carried down 
to the underlying hard stratum, and the floor of the middle mom seems to havo beon 
lowered abotit 25em, The wall hetwean 504 aml 500 was a simple wall, a little over two 
ells wide, so placed as to give a Jong rem (505) of Jair with, A similar wall was bailt 
between 506 and 607, but ib was increased by wn second, narrower wall which included the 
old columns of the first temple. “The resulting roum, (607) wae miiculonsly norow, andl one 
fails to dnlerstand why the old colmms were not removed as elsewhere: The altar of 
Tirhaqa now rests oa rubbish and haa certainly been moved by treasure-hunters lo get at 
the Hoor undernenth, This therefore mot peeeible to ascertain its original ponikion, bit 
such altars in B. 700 and B, 800 stood in the middle of the room, not in the present position 
os shown on my plan. On the bottom of the “southern” wall of 706 # line 1s visible like 
the bottorn line of » register of relief or incised figures, and it must be concluded that the 
walls of this room were deesrated. 

In the court, 503, the floor wast-raised 400m. and the calumed rebuilt, T presime 
that the earlier columns were of the same yellow-brown sandstone as those of 506-first. and 
508-Ramessen The new colina were of rel sondsione and wore shifted « Tittle to the 
“west.” ‘The foundations of the earlier columns were the same sort of rectangular piers of | 
ania] stones noted in 506-first, but the foundations of the new columns. were thick cireular 
dises resting on tho old piors but not centred on them. The Piankhy architrave found by 
Lepsius indi¢ates that these red columns belong to the Phinkhy restord ton. 

The Ethiopian temple of Piankhy and Tirhays was a solid, well-built structure with 
massive walla and new colanmms, of a chameter fitted to withstand centuries of wenthermng- 
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This is, of course, the tewple Jt-ntr-n-in, or Ipt-bavf-tom-Vpt, which is mentioned se 
often inthe Barkal stelac The stela of Harsiotef, who lived over 800 years after Tirhaga, 
records in lines 25—27 the regilding! of this temple, {pt-iswt-tmna-Vpt, ‘The preceding lines, 
22—24, mention work lasting fonr months carried out on the “incomplete” southern side 
of a temple of Amin. I take it that “southern” is used in the same sense in which I use it, 
a8 referring (a the upstrean direction, In the present decayed condition of B. 500, this 
work cannot be identified, Possibly the two-el) wall along the “southern” face of 503 may 
have been connected with t. It must be remembered that it was the “southern” faces 
which were exposed to the erosion of the prevailing worth wind: No matter how massive 
a wall might be, ite “southern” face would he sure to require repairs after a century or so 
of exposure to this wind, The other references to building opermtions at Barkal which 
thie stela contains do not seem to refer fo B. 501), 


(6) ‘Tae Menorrnre ‘Tewrut 


At present, T aim using the term “Ethiopian Period” as inchrding all reigns from 
Kashta to Nastasen, or from about 75) to about $00 po, and the term * Meroitie Period” 
for all anceeeding reigna down to about 600 40, The list of 21 kings established by the 
work at the Niiri pyramids permits an exact subdivision of the Ethiopian périod, but the 
exact limits and the farther subdivision of the Meroitic period must await further excave- 
tions. In the meantime, the subdivisions used by Mr Gnifith for the inscriptions form a 
convenient bisit 

The temple which existe! im the Mervitic period was that whose chief features were 
the pylons and the courts (501 and 502) given by the plans of Lepsius and Cailliand, ‘The 
third pylon of these plans belonged to this last stone structure and was built over both the 
Ethiopian and the earher walls. The “southern” end of the first pylon was exposed in 
our trench 400A (see-aheve p. 215) and was there also built over earlier remains At present, 
aines thie part has nob beer excavated, I am unable to form reliable idea of the connection 
between this teraply.and the Ethiopian temple. [may say, however, that certain fragments: 
of ped masonry on the walls behind the fourth pylon seem to helong to this Mueruttie temple, 
and to imply an extensive reconstruction of the Tawk part of the tenyple at that time The 
reliefs are good, and the few hieroglyphic signs indicate that the time was very exrly 
Meroitic (22. between 300 aml 100 nc) As stated above, this is the temple whieh? 
believe win ty Use at the time of the invusion of Petronins. 


(6) The Lasr Menomrice Restoration, 


The very lnat restoration af the beniple of whieh I tine any trace ia the plastering of all 
surfaces.in hard thick grey plaster (cement-like), The:“southern” fue af the first pylon 
had already suffered considerabie erosion when this restoration took plwe. The surface of 
the stone wow pitted with chisel marks to make the pluiter stick, and the -nudesiving THE 
wars Outlined! in the plaster, The inscriptions, on the other hand, were mostly aaveraal up) 
anil RITE TO te have bec eonsttlercd Important, They wire probably nol twoderste re] 


' Of technical intercst is the totem thab afi ahs of wold yiulils | 7 aT 
age Ee cay Of gold yialiled ATS) Jonves of gold foil, "The gold 
<i " esac form te Pyr, xin at Nasi wae very thin, like the ealll leaf found in ull th later pyrn malts 
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This plastering extended to the surfaces of the rooms of the back purt of the temple, 
eertamly to room S15, 
This last restoration was, I believe, later than the invasion of Petrouius, 


SUMMARY, 


The great temple, B.500, is the temple tyt-tswt of Ainfin of Napata, Tt was first 
constructed im the Nineteenth Dynasty by Haremhab, Sethos 1, or Ramesses TL The 
“sonthorn” chapel was built by Ramesses If, and the “northern” chapel by Piankhy. Tho 
whole temple was cased in a red wall, and the columus of tle court (503)qrere rebuilt, by 
Piankhy, ‘The hall of columns, 506, was converted into three roouis by Piankhy or Tirhaqa, 
‘A renovation took place between 530 and 500 no. durmg which the brokear dtalies of the 
Ethiopian kings were removed from the bemple. A great reconstruction of the temple 
was carried out in the early Meroitic period, and the history of the temple ended with 1 
fina) restoration of the walls in yrey plaster. 


(To be continued) 
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SOME GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES 
By Prormsson EDOUARD NAVILLE 


I; Kover 


Tite determination of geogmphical names in « foreign language las generally beet. 
deduced from the laws of transeription laid down by philologisis. I have no hesitation m. 
saying that in many cases philology has led ts completely astray. Cienorally transcriptions 
are made by popular etymology, from « kind of instinct or.natural desire to find in a foreign 
word either n sense which may he quite different from the meaning in the orginal or at 
least a sound familiar to the ear of him who has to pronianes it, 

There are cases whern peither philology nor similarity of sound ie of any nee, as when 
formigners employ.« geographies) name absolutely different from that of the country itself. 
We see this constantly im our own day: for instance, the man whe iu his own vonntry i 
ein Deutscher will be called in England @ German, in France wi Allemand, in Italy wn 
Padeaco, 10 Egypt Vimedwi. We have every reason to suppose that it was exactly the 
same in autiniity, Lideed we have a very good proof of it in the name of the Nile NefXoe. 
found in: Herocutus. for which we look in vain in Egyptinn hieroglyphs. Before Herodotns, 
1 occurs In Hestod, but Homer does not kiow it: both river and country he calle Atyumros. 
The river Alyurros is zaicd to he 1 gift of Zeus (Adwerss), It is not “the Egyptian river"; 
Abyerwror is the name of the river itself. | 





aoTira 8 ay Aivirty woraped véag dudiedocas (Gd, xvn, 437). 
"IT moored my rocking ships in the river Egypt.” | 
At the sate thine Alaerros is a land mentioned with Cyprus, whorn Oilysseus says he 
was fetained twenty days, near the island of Pharos ((d. 1v. 85a), | 
After the Greeks settled tn the country Atyumrros waa adopted as ité name in nearly 
all languages except in the land itsel!, where it is still called Mosr, which likewise comes 
from a foreign langime and ia unknown in Oli} Egyptian. 
Alyerros i4 thot fonnd us the name of the land in Egyptian inscriptions, hit is. 


derived from an Egyptian word designating thy land by the most marked character which 
strock the stranger approaching it by sea es 


Before giving thia i«planution of the name, I mat refor to one which was first pro- 
“the abode of the double of Pray.” a Well-known hate of Memphis. This aig bate the 


' Dansssy, Lee nome de I Korte. 
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mosh-important im Egypt at the time of the XXVIth Dynasty, when the Greeks ‘first 
settled-in the Delia, is supposed to have given ite name the whole country, 

This derivation seems to me open to yery serious objections. Historically the name 
Afyertos ia much oliler than the XXVIth Dynasty, sitwe it ie found in Homer. If 
the Cdysaey comes from Asia Minor, as according to the opmion of many scholars it 
does, the name Aiyerros most have been given to the country by the enterprising 
merchints who from Minoan tines navigated the Exstern Mediterranean, his would! be 
true also if, according to Dirpfeld's new theory, the Odyssey originated in Western Gresce 
prier to the Donan invasion. One doos not see why Memphis should appear ino name 
given to the commiry by strangers who probably never went to that ety, like Odysseua who 
remained at Pharos, 

Afymrros tniist be a name edtinected with a river ar with the gen, amd this paints to 
a word which corresponds to the Greek name not only as regards ite sense, bat also in its 
transermption, which is in strict accordance with philological rules. This is the worl 
N DS Je Aged, which means both “a river” and “flooded” land, It is found already in 


the Pyramid Texts in the following sentence, which i part of o fragment afterwards 
incorporated in the Book of the Dead, whore it has a tithe, anc forms chap. onxxrv; 


"Tnas ie near the white cloth, he keeps watoh over the Urae & Siro p B i 
nee CT 









a SS on the night of the great flood coming out of the great one'." ‘This 


poddess, whose name is sonietimes written == fh. may be either the warth, or the sky; 
the great flood would then be a heavy rainfall 

Brugsch, quoting a text from a siecle in the Lotivre, translates Neg == lve 
gross: Wasserfluth," In the Book of Hades the name of the door at the ninth hour is 
5 ts on BS me "the keeper of the foal!” This word oecurs in the Book of the 


Dead. with the sanise of river or running water, especially in the vary short chapler Lxt, 
which T shall quote from the-yood hidratie papyrus of Kaltseshni, af the XXIst Dymimsty, 
There chap. LAI occurs amin with different titles, 


pl. XXXVOL 1.6 aia} =3¢ 


aS Ao h ING 
pl XXXVII1L9 © odo ods b | Soh [oz Sire 
JI-YFZ PhoMoS 
JASE PTI 2= 
0 Ba. Bemis Se 8 W 294; of alah Meniasan Leceeshncfe fie vipypetashe Lipesih wl. tacasd, CUBR 
u 


© Todteubueh, od. Navini; ch. ix, L & ® hier. Suppl, pe 23 
4 Jkquien, fe livre de ov qu'il y a dese U Hadda pp. WU 


ae PRA 
* The hiorogiyphic prpyri, ed: Navinun, have the-variants & A." x ome + 
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“7 issue from the river to which it has been given to overflow; it rules over it os Niles 
“T myself issue from the river; it hus been given to me to overflow; I rule omer it ae Nile.” 
"This last sentence ts somewhat obscure. I suppose jf moans that the flood, the 
inundation, is not irregular; it always occurs af a fixed season in accordance with tho mile 


of tho Nile, | cs Peet tae 
The same word oceurs tinder the formes Po Jos hes on fmm 


& Dane: De; Nat 
Bot Oe: Yes: 

RAD Jes Ayulbt corresponds exnetly ay régarils sense with the worl Aiyimres, 
it is both river and land: the river, the Nile, the flood, arid also the flooded country, the 
country of tho flood. It corresponds equally well in transcription, in which we ftist 
always consider the sound, remembering that the written word recalls as closely as posable 
what the ear hag heard. The voealic signs Ry anit . fike all the vowels in Egyptian, vary 
in sound, The same sign can be pronounced in different ways; It can often be what we 
eall a diphthong. We-seo Hus in modern languages: for instance, m English ican bo 
a diphthong in the words pine, shrine, or itiiay be a short vowel, as in in, pin. Thesign iN 
might well have «sound which the Romans would write ae and the Grooks ai, the two letters 
having a-single sound, something like the ¢in. the French word Egypte. The | woul 
harden in Greek before the a.as we have érrd and €88ouoe, so that in both form and 
sense Agel! seems tome the name whith the Greeks trauscribed Alyerzoy, meaning both 


river aml Lard, 
is sometimes dropped = thas wehave B eae 











In the word Kal. the initial 
rary TS | (Todt, 147,11), Tt i@ the same in the foreign transeription: tram Afyunrras 
comes the worl Cupt, the name of the inhabitants of the country, so that we huve & sitie- 


factory explanation of the two names. [6 the case of this word. as with-most Egyptian 


that is: the origin of Aljunrras; ur wie iuay PUppewe an mdjective ae Je. “ the 
Hood-like,’ “the nver-lke” But, so far as I know, thiy adjective has not yet been found, 
and] the form eniling iu & is sufficient to explain the Greek, Odyssens moors his ships in 


the river Egypt = Bi Je, And not in“ the house of the double of Ptah.” 


Sa 
ete 


niin, there is # simple form, aul one ending in az it ia the latter, * 








2, AMIZzRAIM. 

The name “ Mizraim” is more difficult to explain, and we oan explain it only by cav- 
jecture. | Like “Nile,” it is unknown in Old Egyptian, and it is evidently tees Tasine| 
Like “Egypt,” also, it is etill used at the present day, being the Semitic name of the 
enimnitry : Muar, | 

Mizraitn is 4 noun in the dul, aml we have to look for its sense in Hebrew, Svmitio 
scholars consider it ns coining from the root ¥. FyDis an enclosure, w wall. Of furtifies- 


' Bawaacn, Met, yy), 138, 1384; Sepp, p34; fet: gwog., L401, 
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tion! (Koenig), in enclosed land (Gesenins Sth ed.), and it has been connected with the 
walls built on the Eastern frontier, in order to prevent invasion from the Simaitic 
peninstiin’, | 

Prof Spiewelberg considers it to ben transcription of the word iN Ei { i which 
means “a wall”: but it wonld be rather extraordinary to find a regular Semitic dual to an 
Egyptian word, It seems probable that the word Mizraim is a translation, Egypt bemg 
called “the two enclosures.” ‘The gaestion now is whether we anywhere find Egypt. or part 
of Egypt, ealled an enclosare, or considered as-such. ‘ 

I believe we can in tombs of the Old Empire, namely the tombs of the decease 
er LT RA PL and of tho wife of 1 JT alt They al 
have the title of prophet or prophetess of EE: or cal “WNatth of the North,” 
which is here determined by anenelosure. | 

T have shown elsewhere* that ib ja an error do translute if always by wall and to read 
it always \<* I. lt is weed.aa determinative of various words, anil it represente a rect 
angular space fenced in by brick walls, with buttresses on the outside and ab the corners, 
stich as the temenos of a temple, or the courtyards or granaries of farms which one sees 
at the present day everywhere in the country. 

Thus the North was considered us an enelosure ; and we may suppose thet the same 
deaignation was applied to the South, though Ido not know whether +4f has over heen 
met with. The word Mizrmim would mean these two enclosures. Thongh being in the 
duul, the Hebrew word is often ised in reference to Lower Egypt only, while Upper Egypt is: 
called Pathres*. The two i épelosires seem to me the explanation of the Hebrew word. 


3. CYPRUE: 


das that of the island of Cyprus is lace’ the 
reading of which has been much discussed, Most Egyptologists read the name Agi or psy or 





© Heyes, Bibel und Aegypton, p. +; Srincennwne, Kecuril de Traetes, vol Tx1, pp. W—Al, 


2 Manuerte, Moastehus, pp. POS andl 326. * Lnpsrvs, Denbwdler, 1, pl 48, 
( Sremrponry, Grob dee Ti, pila $4, 45, af oko. 


4 bn Zeitschrift fle Upyptiehe Sprache, vol. xuvii (L910), p08 1 have given an explinition of the 
perenmny etl led = if. which oodtirs generally oi the day whon the kmg ascenda the throne, tt 
ieaia “to go rounid the temeonos” or “the open court” of a temple, rather than “ty 26 round bebtind the 
will,” which inmexningios. Kaas, Opfertams, po 24, wonitors why T propeae thid translation, withedt, 
having: drsproved the troe interpretation givers ly Sethe (deitraige aur diteaten Geachichtd Aegyptions, 
ptsé), Aly smewsr ts that ethe’s interpretation implies 4 anrrection in Ube expressian, which abould be 
=a JA tel if & ceremony belonging to Memphis; the ly la ntwant, rd if L: Hh; in aw plural, whidli., 
la Haver Earl thers. ==> 3. Aa T eaid in the article quoted above, [cannot agree with 
Kees in cotaidering Setiu's interpretation a» well established and true, 

® Ja al J); Jerentcliv. 14 

> Sern, Créonden, tv, pp. TOT, 719, 724; Bauadcr, Theseorws, pp. 176, TT80, 1152. 
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yay. Maapen! insists on the reading being Asi, which had been earlior proposed hy ile Rouge. 
But Renouf, quoting for the variants ~~ — & ., er. iw! le, proves 


the reading maa to be correct, The name of the island should therefore be read Ames, 
#8 Chahas" was the first to propos 


The idewtification of pits wilh Cyprus may be considerod as certain, The 

: A 2) “the island of (Ajmas,” proves it to be an isfunil, anil 

one of the countries from which came metal; and we have a decisive variant in the 

inseription of Canopus The hieroglyphic tut there, which is far from correct, reads: 

wen. ptt I. Seer “the island of (A)masinait,” a¥ being a single sound like». "This 

and other names in the same inscription show the awkwardness experienced by Egyptian 

scribes im transcribing Greek words, [tis evident that the ——which should le above the 

hits heen duitied, As to the prosthetic yowel l, it has fallen away, as happens frequently, 
The demotic version peas” the ighind of Sulianis,” 

Prof. von Bissing* objects that Atmusi is generally followed by Ethiopia, But there is 
nothing extraordinary in this fact, rather the contrary. If we consider the three cases m 
which Amasi ocours in the Annals of Thothmes ITI’, we find that it is always preceded by 
Asiatic const-land: Onee it 1s the list of the Asiatic countries (707) before the list passes 
on to Kush; another time it is followed by l p a aay an unknown country which is 
not Afmean, and after which come Punt and Kush; the thind time it is separated from Kush 
by an Sa any, the name of which has been lost, but which probably was, as before, 
q ae. pertiaps also an jzlaml, In the great stele of Thothmes IT Amnsi occurs 
with KefiT (116), In the Annals Amasi, being an island, comes last ‘after the coast, before 
the text goer on to Africa, | | | | 

if Amasi i Cyprus, is thera any name in the island which has a resemblance to ii? 
1 belicve we my answer in the-affirmative: Amasi is the name of the eity of Amathts, 
Apablovs Apafatyros, which Steplion OF Byzantium ¢ulls the oldest city af Cyprng, n 
which Adonis-Osiris was worshipped, “ whor, though he is Egyptian, the Oypriotes and 
the Phoenicians all their own" (iésowowprTa:). The oblique cases of the name show that 
it ended with the suffix w7,é, characteristic of Lycian and other names from Asia Minor’. 
There is similarity in sound, for & und @ interchange frequently in pronunciation—we have 


I Eudes dla imytholaunie 4 Wurchdolagie, vol, pH. 

; Life-work, vol, 4, Py. 34, 208, 195, vol. 7, 165—160) ‘Renonf seams te mo te hun eatabiliatuadt jabees 
a cae ve rh JJ Jbtermingtine, coulis to the upton of Erman, whe always read 
i oN PRY dgypaene sprocke, vol. 48 (1910), pp. 34 £1, However im Ptolomai tex nd t 
sans, teorliy (Bicisca, Feitechrift Jar dgyptieche Sprache, vol, cin (1675), th 13), aS 

Orsrres dimes, vil i, p Sal. * Drache, Gewsprrphlnche Jaschrifien vol. cy) ph 67 
Sarason PK ip * Saree, op. cit, pp. 707, 70 aud 734, —— 
sce “i wo have Pini amd Punti, Mes gail Gund tes SUES Saneriece Ne itis Tintin 
‘RETACHMEN, Ainlevtuny da die Gaschichte der grienhimde DWAL 
vinhdimincen Nomen eter Lehion p. 270, MEME er griechischen. Sprache, yp. $08 G5 Suwpwatn, De 


i 
Ptolemaic variant’ oro 
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many proofs of itm mwodern langnages. The Egyptiun Amasi is the transcriptian of 
the nominative “Awe@ois. The island is named after one of its oldest cities, while 
in a later text, the demotie inseription of Canopus, 1} is called the island of Salamis 
The éxcavations ot the site uf Amathis confirm the statement of Stephen. of Byzantium. 
The foundation of the city was attributed to the Phoenicians and the name is perhaps 
connected with the Syrian city called in Hebrew Hamath and transeribed by the LXX 
Alpeé, Some of the monuments, like the famous ornamented ailver bowl now at the 
Metropolitan Museum in New York, show a mixture of Egyptian and Phoenician subjects, 
indicating an Egyptian influence im the country, derived probably through trade. 

Amnathis was a commercial city, as we see from the tribute which it ts said to pay 
in the Annals of Thothmes ITT where it is mentioned three times. This consists of i ingots 
of copper and lead, which mat have come [rom the mines of the country; bot we find 
also in one case a single tusk of ivory, and in the second two fraks. These must have 
come from Mesopotamia by trade, oniess perhaps the dwarf elephant which is found 
fossil in Cypros and other Mediterrmmean countries was still alive m the island. Since 
the remote epoch of the Eighteenth Dynasty the fina of these regions has certainly under 
gine reat écliutiges For instance, when we read in the insertion of Amenemheb, whe 


accompanied his king in his wars, that he killed 120 elophants in the region of “ay Geeks 


(Nineveh ?) in Mesopotamia, this shows an oxtraordinary abundanee of these adianla I it 
country where they have now totally disappeared, It seems, therefore, doubtful whether 
the Egyptian word really means the huge animal of India und Africa, 


4, ANTINOE, 


When visiting the ruim of Antinoé some years ago; I found repeatedly on the columns 
af the temple built hy Ramesses [1 and his:son Menephtalh these two names; ia—* 
AS 2 Se @® Khnum and Hathor, who are both said te he the lords of 


a LEA) a1 

Beater The Saslaaion wid which I draw from it is that Heruer waa the Egyptian name of 
Antinoé, This identification disagrees with that of Maspero', who considered Heruer as 
being the present village of Hur on the Bal Yisif, nearly opposite & Speos Artemios, 
An objection te Heruer being Antinoé would be that Heruer is in the XVith nom, the 
nome of the Oryx, an! thatthe site is nearly upposite the ruins of Hermopolis, But the 
inscription of Pisnehi shows that Herner was sometimes joined to the Hermopolitan nome. 
Beni Hasan seems to have been the necropolis of the priests of Khnum of Hernor, who 
were also governors of the nome of the Oryx, Heruer was: specially connected with Beni 
Hasazi, and was ‘a large city with nn important temple, the ring of whiecli are the largest in 
the region. This induces me to think that the name that we read on the columns was that 
of the city, although L agree that this identification maynires to be corroborated by a. greater 
number of inscriptions. 





| Ktvades de ynythologie ot d'urchadogie, vil, +, py. 352 = MasrEnss, op, eaiy J), OE. 
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EGYPTIAN DRAWINGS ON LIMESTONE FLAKES 


” By N, pe GARTS DAVIES, MLA. 


Te few sketehes on ostrica!’ which I have aeon or purchased at Thebes in recent 
years left me with the impressiot: thal these dictated ly 9 sense of hinmour ora oraftsman’s 
delight in: his. art formed a larger proportion of the whole than. our Museum collections 
generally, lead one to expect—perhaps because they are more readily purchased by the 
Lourist and the amateur. When I proposed to the Editor of the Journal that I should 
publish one er two interesting examples, hé directod my attention te « catalogue of the 
Birlin collection recently miblivhed by Prof 4. Schaefer with thirty or more ilnstrations* 
This series, derived tainly from the excavations of Dr G. Muller in a settlement at Der el- 
Medineh dating from the XTXKth to tha XXIst Dyniisties, redresses the balance admimbly 
‘and gives us a fur idea of the range of these interoating hy-producis of Egyptian art. As, 
uitler present Eoropesan conditions, Prof. Schacter's article is accessible to very few, I pro- 
pose to make zome mtroductory remarks at the risk of a disproportionate treatment of 
my own small exhibit. 

Flakes of this sort are found in every Keyptian collection of size. But if we limit our 
consideration to those which have been used as a substitute for drawing paper as distinct 
from writing paper, good examples are somewhat rare, They are in fact very wach con- 
Dynasties anid later. On this site niuch of the Limestone is firm anil splits easily into 
fitkes mora or Less that, Lhevntvl those who ase thei Were oot very particular as to this; 
sie, owiltig to their definess and the character of their writing materials, (hs ineqtalities 
of the surface tacommoeded thom surprisingly litth, The dry heat of Thebes too, I faney, 
causes the stone to split readily into the required Hake, Mors, however, than all other 
factors that onike Thebes the moet productive area, js the enormous activity that provailed 
in ite great necropolis. ‘Tombs were always being quarried, tenyples built and destroyed 
amin; so that an inexhaustible amount of this substitute for juapair lay ahwave tat bani 
And where the ninterial. was, there also were those who could nse it. Dray plisendn me 
in continuous employment, The hill of Shtkh Abd el-Karnch as well as the hills of Dar 
ol-Meiinoh anu Dra’ aba'l Naya mist for long periods have had their knot’ of artists 
sorters! we work and wsembled at losure. Above all, the more romite valley of the Royal 





'* Outre” to tho Egypralogiat 
ofecribbling paper bey the Fevptians. 


® Jatrhucd ler Adnigl iohen PP revasiacl cn Kadetiaiial unre Hanil | | 
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Tombs inust have been-w periodic hive of industry, No ofher place afforded each econ- 
(itiims; for at Sakkareh the local stone was useless for the purpose, am! in its moister 
atmosphere even the fine building stone was less amenuble than at Thebes 

The material cot only influenced the art directly, since on an exireiichy absorbent 
surface and one not infrequently rough and jegged the brush or pen had to he lightly and 
bolly used, and in curves mother than straight lines; but the cheapness of the material 
allowed rein, as Schaefer has justly olwerved, to a mood that had to be festrained when 
confronted with the inevitable costliness of papyrus The sbetoh, the irresponsible, rapid, 
natural outcome of a gay, # humorous or » retrospective mood, bere appears instead of the 
Bnisied and conventional drawing where professional gravity, propriety, reputation were at 
‘stuke There were no doubt idle moments as well as gratintous miterial in the necropolis, 
whore otherwise punctilions discipline and age-long convention laid benwiibing weight on 
the spirit and on the pen. 

Schaefer reparda these sketches as the product of the average talent of Egypt and 

indicative of ita high level, Bul shine of them most he the work of the best cranghtemen. 
that Egypt then had; for they would Jv: the first to rise above the deadening weight of 
their profession to make merry and free with the pen, as they would be the most capable 
of using this curious medium to beat advantage to instruct a pupil, to make clear to theni- 
selves the armngement of a scene or group, to fix the pleasant memory of another artist's 
success, OF to follow the still pleasinber impulae of improving or correcting it. Not a few, 
of these: sketches are worthy of artista far nhove the average’; several have the auperior 
interest: over strictly professional work of being signed by their executants, while com- 
paratively fow show the prentice hand. Here, of course, 1mpurtial chance has preserved to 
us the good anil the bad alike, but at Thebes long and narrow discipiine had raised even 
the ungifted! ty achigh level of mechantoal skill. 

Sehsefer no doubt approuches correctness in his judgment thas the greater part af 
these drawings are sketches, ati exertion of memory, an exercise of skill, a careless proposal 
for « subject, the ready embedinient of a chance idea or jest. But very many also reveal 
the professional man at his regular work, occupied with his restricted repertoire of subjects 

‘and situations, and geem drawn with a tiow to the instruction of underlings and Lhe exexu- 
tion of commissions. The Cairo collection of ostricn is, as must, be said with lamentation 
of its riches in general, not at export seleetion such:as Is alone worthy of » Museum, bat 
the chance ingathering of what farms up at its doors; bemy dérived mostly from the 
excavations of a few seasons in the Valley of the Tombs of the Kings, where the heavy 





| £g in Danser, (htreod (Cairo qullectisn) | Nox 25019 reverse: lox-bearl, full fiioe), 2090 (elie 
chief priont, Ramoey), 20682 (rans), 25078 (hull), 2088 (jackal), 25080 (habioon), 2142 (wrestlers), 25130 
(tien devouring a Byrinn), 25147 (king’s profile, Sakkarch), to say nothing of formal drawings where iin 
estinute ia diffwuli. ‘Se lu the Berlin collection, Now 10 (baboon, dwn with almost Japancee subtlety of 
birtishwork), 21 (carp), 33 (female lute-plaver), 41 (imouee tm chariot), 69: (king im palanquin); aod in the 
Torin collection a female acrobat, ehown In MAsreno, Art in Lgepr, Fig. 287 (Figs. 262—250 thern 
dhow epectmens from the Cairo collection, including om, 25122). 

“Ine supplement to the Bulletin of the Metropolitan Mumm, New York, for May 10i7,.p. 30, | 
have giren me or two examples of oatroa actaally peed. ax draught sketches for tee in tom decoration. 
Several of those in the Chiro collection, potahly New 26087, S088, 25116, 2517, seem dren with this 
definitely in view. Ctliers whish at firet aight appeey eo are probably votive tablets (25020 aol peverne,, 
“SOG bo 85097, 96005 25114, 25198 25808 25009) being niathy equared stones Reon aleo Mosn, Amancio 
fii Servies, wi, ju 7B. | 

Jowrs, of Egypt. Arch. 1. at 
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atmosphere of the society uf kings, gods, and sacred animals, of myth and cerémonial prevaila!. 
Hence Berlin has dono a great service by unearthing and publishing an alternative group. 
The site of Dér ei-Medineh is not that from which auch an outcome woul] be looked for, 
as the rock there is were shale. Ip ia prohable that the littl: settlement was one of 
necroywilis Workers, inelnding draughtsmen, whe songht their models and limestone tablets 
in the neighbourhood and made sketches at home, Hence Dr Méller's find is as: much the 
outcome of somewhat idle moods as of professional requirements and so embraces a vanety 
of subjocta the majority of which ary non-religious, | 

Not many indecl even of thie group can be said to have quite got tid of the atmo- 
ephere af the tombs and to reflect the free thonght and mood of the artist “The animals 
are generally those that occur in tomb scenes, and the pose and wetion can penerdlly he 
approximately paralleled there. The few exceptions are naturally at the opporite pole. 
Whe one thinks how the days of the dranghtsman were spent im recording the pious 
aspirations and braggart boasts of tien whose life-course he knew to have no resemblance 
to their memorials, or the god-like nature of the monarch whose wealnisses were alispecie| 
by every magamuftin in Thebes, one cannot wonder if he finds yent for his disgust in an 
exclamation a} the topsy-turvy world of his masters, or inanntching wp an uresnllied fake 
andl making his pen express the irony af life -In the tombs all is propriety, the wife sits 
behind her hushand in affectionate attitude and looks as if really “enalirined in his heart,” 
and the man ts content with her society alone. ‘The priests only discharge priestly fune- 
tions there, This was-not by any means the whole history of Theban society. The artist 
knew it as we fortunately never-can, and it is no great wouder if one of the few outhreaks 
of unrestrainel hiumour is enshrined in a papyrus which it is impossible ta make publie* 
Another, as pleasing us the first is disgusting. notwithstanding all its akill in dnwing* 
tikes a form which folk-lore easily assumes. ; 

Balire ts tho natuml weapon of the weak It cannot directly purry the bludgeon of 
the strong, but it lips within his guard in the form ofa fairy tale of the world of animals, 
in whose persons the sins and foibles of the preay receive without wffence ther appropriate 
castigntion. Sach satire expressed in picture was eminently suited to the pen of the 
Egyptian: artist, whose aptitude in line ig never « admirable asin the portrayal of animal . 
forms. Tho satirical papyri of Lanlon, Leyden and Tarin, where animals play im carieature: 
the well-worn roles acted by men on tomb and verople walla. form the second salety-valve 
of which we ate cognizant. They show-a bright humour as wall as a bold ‘brush-stroke, 
a) ace a joy and a laughter still, even if the full force of the slap from the fool's bladder 
may clude us*. ‘That thes chanyels of relief to the restive artist were not inany or varied is 
shown by the fact that, where the ostraca reveal the same mou, they hive recourse to the 
sami motel: for ity gratifiestion, ‘The Berlin collection includes anu shenl that may he o 
memory of the obscend papyrus of ‘Turn, or evan indicate its place of origin, Tt has two 
also which closely resenible the known autirinal papyri, In-oné.a monse driving a ehuirint 
tire round aa if cotidestomling ty afer a lift too cat following. on foot (No, 41), In 

4 Hemour ih @ brow] eens seer tO Lippi Now SAO fa rie F inflated 1 RY frar ; 
Hctting), 25085 (a part jackal), E500 (n aa. baboon), nee Asser | fe oe Deptt iy 
subject, for there are similar wingle-stick combatants in Tomb Ii), Politica) satire might possibly be 


present bi Now, 2OOR4 25.05 (a isi arid tes ad ranomg to battle fyiinel ope dietho priest Aluiwere 
of onormons arrow). 


* Two excerpts in Eewan, Life du Aweteny Esapt WN = 
77 » ve a ' Tp: =a, ea 
* Lererrs, dngwosl, Fi, 23; Ruwan, Life ix Ancient Egypt, pp. $8, 019, B20, 
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i. Ostracon 1. The Fox us priest ta. Pigure from Tomb 51 at Thebes for comparison. 
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another (No, 42) 4 slight sketch shows a lion seated with » wand of authurity in its paw, 
A new motif however oeeurs in no less thay foiir exarnplea in Berlin which inay be flotsam 
from a list aatirieal papyrus. A woman (4 queen!) sits upon a bed nursing a baby, while 
# king, sitting at the other end, performs the office of a handmaid by holding the mirror 
and ointment jar for her (No, $4; 35—57 aro very similar) The sketches ane ao frag- 
mentary and fied tut we may well miss the point, but it is not impossible that it is 
the uxonous King Akhniton who is being gently ridiculed, For the reyoltition in court 
manners must have been the talk of Thebes, and affected none so much as the guild of 
artists, who had either to shape ther work to the king's whim anid sentiment, or be lof 
behind ‘at the old Capital, deprived of their best patrons, 

The: heresy, as such, waa ephemeral, but in art it marked an ere which had for some 
time been foreshulowed. Freedom and the individual hac for a moment tromphed and 
were not everywhere crushed ont agnin, Ty art free-hand so far triumphed over the canon 
that the sketch became of nse. Lt is significant how few drawings 00 ostraca can be definitely 
assigned to the XVI[Ith Dynasty, or deal with the acenes which recur in its tarnbe, 
Ostracon No, 4 (PLL) is one in point, and perhaps Berlin No, 73, which gives a some- 
what divergent sketch of, or study for, the obese qneen of Punt* Cairo 25088, too, seomea 
as if it might be w study for the jackal in the hunting seane of Tomb 53. This fact 
has great bearing on the range of the subjects treated as ostraca. It must be remembered 
that with the XVITIth Denasiy and its still naive religions fancies there pussed away also 
the custom of filling the wall surfaces of the tomb chapels with secular scenes having only 

‘® very indefinite connection with the cult of the dead or the scenes of the under-workl, 
The draughtsman, therefore, suddenly withheld from professional use of much of his 
hardiy-won capacities, naturally gave them exercise im idler moments ‘and in satirical 
compositions. But there were deeper reasons for this appearance. Drawing had gained 
a certain freedom, an escape from severe diserpline ; and though this liberty usually became 
slovenliness, on ostraca it shows its best side Dead formality of a new sort had crept 
in, and it was 80 much more oppressive than the old severity that a place had to be found 
for the freedom of revolt at least. During the period from Akhnaton to Ramesses IID, in 
is true, the old spirit and the new sometimes wedded with very happy results ‘There js 
one tomb in particular at Dér el-Medineh that is most instructive as to the change: style, 
and might induce one to believe that the hand that waa most Active in if was actually 
that which executed the satirical papyri or was of its school’. ‘The scenes are marked by 
a quite distinctive freedom ond freshness, combing realistic drawing with overflowing 
homour of conception and design. Tho unkempt artisans pw to sleop in hidden corners 
and fritter their master's time away, the hawk perches over the fish monyger's stall, the goats 
lwliave as goxts will, the kitten climbs on the lap antl shows its ill-temper there; and 
much more is lost to us by the shameful treatment which followed the diseovery of the 





287 


' The same there may possibly imei the Now York ostracon (i tom-cut seeving & ladi-ut with 
moat one! drink: “MAsrana, Manel of Birystion Archavology, 1898, p. 172}: 

®] praia: tie, Lint out af Peach) at present, A fragment Cuneta Lnterge the head ofa bubate antelope. of 
Break merit aud in the early prouiw style. Berlin (13) shows a pair of bubale and young galloping, which, 
eon _ fa nit good and day be of the Hetmiswnoe period, like the chum in the tomb of Aba 

* Tomb of Aponi, Scuent, Mision Prangeien, vy, pp GOI—e12: A fall jablieation of the tomb is in 
ccaree ul preparntion by the Metropolitan A taco of Art, New York 
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tomb, Cotapare the procession of goats and their herds with the satirical represant: , 
and the harmony is so striking that one is astonishod not to be able to-find an Thitation of 
actual adaptation, But henceforth these promising powers hud to find their seope in satire 
and sketeh or nof.at all, How desirable and how well withm the soope of this national 
genius would have been an illnstrated papyrus of each one of the popular tales of Egrpi! _ 

These notes contiectel with thy general subject will bo found to have thei bearing: 
on the littls group which T present here. By far the mest interesting of them js No, ! 
(Plate Lj, whieh T-aequired last yoar at Thebes. Tt was said to come from Uhr: el- 
Medinwh, where exeavations hal been conducted on behalf of the Inatitut Frangnia. "This 
rtutenient, i Heel! worthless, probally happens to be trie, If any ostraca were feond i 
the course ‘of those exenvations Professor Foucart: seemed to athach no importanee ta then: 
when he kindly gave me an acconnt of the work, bat of course an unsightly figment. of °° 
the came stone would give and gain quite new valaos. 

A feature of the itawing ia the oollar-like drapmg or gurlarid, tuingled with sprays 
af couvolyulua, whieh is seen on the Jef hand and dweks the Ramesside peviod, when. it 
is apt to he infroduced everywhere, and especially on cohumms, stands and 1 3 
Here I think it may form the collar round the neek of the royal head which adler the 

prow aml stern of a sacri) bark. This treatmamt ts fouml aleo in the Berlay éatracon 
No, 36, of which mime might conceivably be a frgment® The centre of interest mm. the 
drawing, however, isthe Hgare of « fox (or wolf), dressed in a lector’s shoulder-each and a 
ehort: skirt throngh which his tail is thrust behind, He has » mournful or hypocritical 
look on his face, if [do not misjudge the faded frapmont®, and carrie; m one land a 
lranoh of thick foliage’, in the other, probably, i aban uf papyrns wresthed in: cunyol- 
villus Whether the muna) ie on 4 mission of congratulation in some sch situation as 
the farilinr story of Red Riding-hood depicts, or whether, ae is more likely from his garb, 
tlie fox is playing tho priest, not for the last time in the history of popular satire, the 
himour of the situmtion, the avtting of the piece, and the teebnical execution seem all fo 
hove been adinirable The style of drawing is very different from the bold brush-work of 
the satinien! pepyni, and un sarlior date mury aately ho SH t) its inere even lines ‘anil 
the ttetai) put into the: hairy coat of the beast. 

Noo? (PL LD). The frmale figure here seen riding sitlewsys and barebacked on a 
horse & ab iret aight eurpraine, but is identifiahle from other representations aS a picture 
of the Syrian war-godkless Asit(?\{ Tt is not wonderfal that. in ithe era of Evyptian 














Op on, PL if, wil Bare an Life in Ancid By ype, i.e, 

Shoe pMlyee esr. Tt wliaes A lily mittd rug mi « eretin by anal heishdines wi woh ROOTS 
be sopported. on lily oolammna. Pee 4 

' fmt apologme fur Preewubing cotmes save through phitogruphe Jy thie exes o very caretul 


tracing omic) saline Liked» to sire & clear eture and I had ay] trad 
slpavetnye fe de bles Jak, sew a» Oiled erey, " ng ovailahle of No 4 Thiy 


* Tha one dere Li Ue lund of pee hin religious PCE oF In thoa 
thet Wands of ulfion. when’ they appowr before the king. The 
the tomb of Userbar, Noo Tl, duting from tin rele of Seif 1. a 
we ecopectally marked in thie tomb | haps te ab 39 It a8 Boor apubaate Seaeeaie 

* Peet knees from th eotive proture iw the Eastern desert botwenn Redlestyeh and Borenioo (LD, 
int, 10S, creeeted Ly Ceheviscarery, Aneoeit ae Tree, itt, Pp. 78) Solumofer (up, it) toenthans thuet 
Wiroeeaitumk) js comes & smilie tract, widens of the strength of thé war-ranedl cof hws epoch, Ra 
Pera Six Paanles PL eyai, 4 Cad op geddless ridicg satride, dated to Thotliines IV 4 


Of offiotliy, together with 
paraliel | have placed beside it in from 
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Sook ioe ctrvingy a monkey, etc. 
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emiyaests and onder the ‘Jingoiam' of Ramesses the Great, the Egyptian soldiory and 
people sought after a deity who eculd lead them in war mid especially give them victory 
in that branch of the service which they had heen forced to adopt from the enimy. With 
chariotry and perhaps cavalry: to meet, they emfkily sought ta tke over aleo the protecting 
divinity of the Horsgiuan, Owing perhaps to the introduction of this new arn, and because 
lit wae in aome sense @ rival of Amin at Thebes, Monin, the god of war, like others of the 
Official panthesn, did not -appesl to the common man, nor did feaser fighting gods like 
Horas of Mesent-and Bes. Shedd, as a divine charioteer, was pathaps more popular’, But 
the height of diplomacy was to propitiate the hostil: ileities themselves. Baal, and still 
more Reshop, were offered heavy bribes; but, owing perhaps to the novelty of a goddess of 
War, one too who was aleo pittroness of love, Astarte aml kindred local goddesses of Syria 
obtained the preponderant aufirage. 

The yoddess here wields spear and shield (the under aide is visible), but seams withont 
protection for her head, and certainly does pot carry the Egyptian erown with Honting 
ribbons given her at Redeslyeh", She appears to wear a skirt from the waist down and has 
crossed hands (?}o0n her breast’, In neither picture is the horse controlled by the rider. 
One would probably have to go far down the years to find another picture of sideway 
riding. but, whether founded on custom or no, the depiction was inevitable with the long 
garment imposecl On the Egyptian woman anil goddess, 

No. 3 (PL 11), like No, |, is somewhmt exceptional in type, though it has an aliimity 
to Berlin, No, 5, where » similar boy with the sume tufts of hair, but wearing w loin cloth, 
ia shown driving an ox*, The child is Sewitic to a ridiculows dugree. In one hand he 
flourishes the curve] stick of the Bediwi, with the other he holds a monkey by a strap 
tied pound its thin loins, (A leopanl would be held by a collar, but it must be confessed 
that the anatomy of tho animal has not been seized so infallibly as usual) The humour 
of the situation is, of course the extremely unstably joy of driving auch wn unimal in this 
light-learted way anil especially in so defenceless a state Ancient artists had already 
depicted the moment when the captive suddenly becomes the aggressor, and other unilising 
aspecty of a similar situation’ 

The upper eketch: has obviously no connestion with the lower and is atill more laugh- 
able and remote trom things fanereal, A mule anil a female erow seem to be holding.an 
animated debate regarding the first faniily occurrence, and one has only to try.and imagine 
the minge and direction of the discussion to feel the fall humour of the situation. The 
valne of the designe is enhanced by their being toloured in red and blick washes 


| Eawax, Diq Aegyptieke Religion, p 88: Davin, Ziewheife fir Agyptigeiy Sprache, wil out, 
p. 120; Dasesst, Anwante dw Service, vol: xvi, p. 175, | | 

* The action thory sauna to moto imply that cho carried a war-ntuce, not a Lance  Pijems Syrian 
deities are furnidhed with wither or both, 

1 Cf the figure of Shed in Daneery, op, eff. | 

' There ie ue representation of horsemanship in Egypt till Roman times ( Witkrson, Mondare ane 
Custiiia, i, 1, Rosato, Mon, Ove, PY. 190, seems aloo ae lite}, not even in the case of Syrian ani 
Bediwin, but Griffith has found many representations of men. riding asses at Napata dating to the-time 
of Taharke, The instances of horse-riding quoted by Eawax (Life in dantent Egypt, p. 403) soon to imypty 
mo more than riding in a charivt beliind lores, and Gardiner hue shiwe tint bn Antusd 7 (rv, 6) the 
tum only site desde the hore | | 

* Por-the hair, see the etrest boys in Tavins; AT dmutene, vt, Pl, oxy. 

* Makrano, rt ja Koy, p10; Pernz, Aectum, Pla: zv1t, 2xrv_ 
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No. 4(Ph. Li): ‘This igexecnted in.a somewhat medioore way, but evidently the aim 
in view, whatever it may have been, did not demand fs finished drawing. as the two bold 
lines Which cerve as forelegs to the dog fully show, The rolling ground-line of desert 
gravel has also been omitted, or hus faded away. “The dog's feet ns well as the off foot and 
the whole near fore-leg of the ibex must have rested ot) it, and the action will be misjudged 
if this he vot taken inte neconnt: The off hind-leg isnot shown: The action of the body 
and hind-quarters is good; the rest has no great merit. Ib will be noticed that a strong. 
white hunting dog, hailing apparently from the land of Punt’, has taken the place in the’ 
XVUlth Dynasty of the slagi greyhound which wae need in the chase in the Old and 
Middle Kingtloms (Tomba of Sakkfreh, Bent Hasan, Mesr), 








Ce 


The sketch is drawn in red ink, [lt wae picked wp on the east slope of the hill of 
Shékh Abd el-Karneh lust year, and is almost certainly therefore a study for, or a eketch: 
from, one of the XVITHh Dynasty tombs mm the neighbourhood. Few of these now contain 
the subject of the chase, though it was once fairly conmon® That nonrest to the apot of 
provenance is Tomb 82, but littl ramams of the siene there, so that the figure related to 
the sketch, if there were one, is not likely to be identified, The nearest parallel Dean give 
is from the celiefe in Tomb 30, which have suffered lamentably. | 

No.6 (Pi. LO) The fragment of fine limestone on which this head is drawn in red 
ink is unusually heavy and has a perfectly plane surface, It ia therefore in all probability 
ii fragment at ai pabehing Bhame from @& ahattered tomb and. not trae ostracon. If it. 
cores from Kurneh where it was purchnsed, it is not likely to be of the Old Kingdom, bat 
might be of the Middle Empire (Tomb of Daga’), Alternatively it is one of those early 
XVITIth Dynusty productions which show how slight had been the chanwé from the 
earlier period up to the time of Thothmes TTT, and how suddenly the new manner broke 
mo before his death. Tt may not he out of place here as showing the difference in style 
which is developed, in consylerable mensnre at least, by differance of material, On a 
smooth and artificially prepared eurfaee, precision of line and regularity of type is songht 
after ond surprisingly attained by the Eyyptian artist, On the rough stone we have 
s varying line, which finds iieorrectness comparatively venial, but is exdowed with in- 
definite life. anth churn. 

' Castes, Der of Bahan, Pla xxi, irciy; Houxtwa, Travels in Ethiopia, Pl, xtve({Rekhmird), 

2 Fragments or complete soomls retoain In ‘Towbe 11, 20, 21, 36, 3, 33,50, 0), Al, 6284, 03, 128, 
172 aml « fow others Published in Davies, Vise Thebaw Tooibs, Pla x, x, xxry (Tombs 21, 24); 
Davustianpres, Vl 1 (Tomb 82); Winxtsiox, Menners and Customs, 11, p02 (‘Tomb 84); Wares 
arse), Atos 26 (Tomb 58), 63 (Tomb 63). Tonh 20 ia now eibg to press for thy Tytua memorial series, 
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NEW RENDBHRINGS OF EGYPTIAN TEXTS 


By BATTISCOMBE GUNN axp ALAN H, GARDINER 


Workses in the field of Egyptian philology dire often apt to forget, in their joy over 
the discovery of new grammatical rales or the meanings of words of elusive sense. that the 
rent end of their labours is, or should be, translation. The large amount of study that has 
been applied to Egyptian during the past eighty years has had ss its sole purpose an 
inereased understanding af the language, which ynderstanding is, in its turn, but a means 
to the interpretation of surviving Egyptian records Egyptian philology should never lose 
sight of the fact that her chief title to existence ia as handmaid to the sovereign 
humanities of literature, history and the study of the mind of wan, Hence it is the plain 
duty of those who can to inske their knowledge serviceable to the community by putting 
forth carefinl versions of those existing documents whose contents can interest a wider cirele 
than theirs. | | 

The need is the greater heeause Egyptian studies are rapidly progressive. The bulk of 
translations out of Egyptian into English, or Freich, or German is great, and it is doubtless 
true that there are but few documenta of capital importat 2¢ that have not at one time or 
another been thns made a¢cessible to the modern world, although often in obscure or costly 
works, But each has been the state of our adienee up lo now that our versions oon 
become obsolete, even for their own authors Every month, in normal conditions, brings 
its harvest of philological discoveries, points of small, pethaps. even trifling significance 
tuken separately, but together enabling us to tramspose an Egyptian writing inte our own 
longue with ever greater force, colour and sensitiveness—in a word, with greater truth, It 
may safely be said that there isno version whatever more than ten years old which cannot 
be greatly improved wpon, Ty ideal conditions Egyplologists would he compelled tu 
re-translate all their inscriptions and papyri as frequently as revised editions of the prent 
European encyclopaedias are now accustomed to appear. 

It should of course be the translator's endeavour to make his rendering @ real improve- 
ment on previous ones when they exist: and this can only be done by carofal comparison. 
It is-not necessary that he should seek to justify all his divergences, but hid more critical 
readers should be given confidince that he is aware of the alternatives and if prepared to 
defend his owt; reading, ‘Even the most careful worker newly finds, when he compares his 
rendering—if ib he of any length, and of other than purely conventional eontent—with’ - 
others, that these have brought out some peintwhich he had missed, althongh he inay have 
brought wiore knowledge te the task. For the truth-is that the interpretation of such a 
very dead language as Egyptian is often a matter of mother-wit and of s subjective 
sympathy with the Egyptian mind, as well as of grainmatical jore, Hence the Egyptologrist 
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(uid this does nob apply to philology. only) should always work it cullabortion with the 
vcholara of this past. Not fn do this, not to take one's predocessors inito fall account ani se 
tei tuuke the work of the present 2 conse.ons developuoenl of theirs, 1s ta ignore scientific 
inethod and to commit an injustice to those who have already devoted their ume and 
labour tothe prublems of Egyptology, and whose writings, however great their value, tend 
by more effinx of time to fall out of sight, For it cannot be too strongly urged that we 
owe it to murselves ant fan theny, and above all to the conse, bo matntain all that is valnabli: 
in the uldor work incorporate tm the living tissue of dir science. 


1. ‘Tor Tewpue or toe Wany ABBAD, 


Var from the fertile valley of the Nile, aome thirty-five miles to the enst of Edi on 
the deaulate mads whieh Jead to the gold-mines near the Rel Sea, sta << tals empl 
mao by King Menmurét Setiy-Maneptah, Ibis better known as the Templt of Redestyeh, 
Tiles MY, a 

The temple ts very seldom visited, except by prospectors and engineers om their way 


ta the mines: if seems that only two Egyptian philologists—Lepsits and Goltnisehett— 
lave ever seen it. As the inscriptions truly, mcicate, it. is an excavation rather than 7 
bniiding, being hewn in the face ofa towering bluff of rock in the Wady AbbAd, which mum 
into the desert just apposite Edfi.. The weloome shale enst by the cliff lias made this spot 
the natural halting-place of trevellers along the barren route; amd it is p habla that o 
scitlemmnt ¢xiated here from very early tines, for an the rocks to the east of the temple 





are to be seen a number of archaic hot beanviful drawings of sacred boats. At least one of 


these boats is connerted with the ealt of the god Min, to whom the eastem desert-was nfl 
all times sacred: Maimése, the well-known. Viceroy of Kush under Amonophia TIT, alas 
reaupdod hia mune upon these rocks', | 

The special inturest which King Setéy, or Sothoa T, az we usually enll him, certataly 
took ji this district reeme lo have arisen oot of the building of hie: snperb funerary temple, 
“The House of Mennar,” at Abydos Lange qnantities of gold were required for tho 
cmbellishment:of this constrastion, and Sethis took the opportanily to appoint in perpetmity 
a “stall of gold-washers " at the mines east of Edfil, ander the direction of amilitary off 


Fj RE es ag 
ale ea | 





the “ Captain (literally, chief of a troop) of the Gold.” for the exclusive purpose of farmishing 


the Howse of Memon directly with the metal, Jn the inserrptions it t indicated that thi 
supply of gold this secured ty the Abydos Lemple’ is to be wed for detoritive pnrposes 
there forall time; doubtless, however, it was firther intended te be a source of great profit 
ww Sethos’ funerary endowment, but on this feature of the matter the king would naturally 
hot wish to'dwell iy lis mdilrosses to posterity, 

“At‘that time the poute between Falfi and) the goli-mines was yendered very archive 
by the poverty of the witer-supply, anda wall was accordingly ding ak Wady ‘Abad, 


- bearing an inscription of Sethos; tls ruins are apparently still visible. In the temple 


juseriptions we ure treated, as will be seen, to a pictiresque deseription of the king, full of 
jrtertial solicitide for his subjects’ wulBire, himeelf aoouriny the desert for the most anituble 


' Neuse fe Travis, tol may, Pd. 4, Fi. 1 
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spot for well during n visit to the mines. ‘This touching incident 14 of course mo more 
than « Hterary convention quite common in-such records; indeed when the inception of a 
monument of other work is in question, it was the regular custom, after the formal opening, 
to represent the king as-seated “taking evunsel with hie heart,” “concerned for the welfare” 
of gods or men, and personally inttiating the good work, details.of which are then given, 
together with praises of the King’s wisdom and energy. While the part personally player 
by the king in the Waily Abbad js thie to be discounted, there ia nb reason to doubt that 
we have here » teve record of a visit paid hy Sethos te the gold-nrines whiel lie beyonel 

A little later, apparently, it-was decided to found a. settlement anil a temple al this 
plucw, whieh was pow know as To-khonmet-Maneptah, “The Well of Menmart¢.” ar 
'Ta-khoninel, “The Well,” forshort. Both were built in connection with the * staff of zold- 
washers” which Sethos had created forthe Abydos Temple, and the little sanctuary in thie 
WiidyeAbbad, of whith we do not know the name, was.moreover plamd under the direct 
control of the * House of Menmarét.” of which in fact 14 seeme to have bestia mere branch, 
This latter is « singtlar cireumstance ; and in view of it, and of sundry plight hmts rm the 
inscriptions, it seems not improbable thut it wes at this spot that the “Captain of the Gold” 
(who; it isexpressly stated, was to hand the metal over directly to the Abydos pricathood 
and not to the Government) delivered the output af his “staff” ro agents of the " House 
of Menmaré¢,” who then shipped it to Abydos 180 miles away, ‘The Widy Abbad sanctuary 
would thns be a convenient outpost from which the Abydos priests coald supervise the 
movements of their mitiers and protect their own inferests 

The little sanctuary ts of a very simple type. The portios, which is built of masonry 
aginst the face of the cliff, 1s supported by four papyrms columns, anil had originally no 
external decoration; one of two grajit and the name of Ramesses VI were later cnt on the 
facude. On the inner walls of the portico are conventional relies showing the king “treadiny 
down the chiefs of contenyptible Kush," and "of all londs,” in) the presence of Amen-Rét aust 
Horns of Behdet, who offer him. scimetar aud hold cords to which the symbols of vanous: 
condquered countries are bound. The king is alao seon offering to Amen-Ré the hieroglyphs 
which compose his name of Menmaret;, he thus perhaps hints his idintity with the yoddes: 
of Right, for heremblem, which happens to boone of the components of thet nani, is unmally 
presented in this way, Oneach sido of the doorway which leads to the mai hall is a colossal 
figure in igh relief of the king in the character of Omris—a possible sign of the temple's con- 
nection with the House of Mennient’, where alber his death the kmp waa lo he worshipped ss 
Osiris: in the wity:sacred to that god. The wall at the back of the porties is the smoothed 
face of the cliff, through which # doorway leads to the main hall, hewn entirely in the rock. 
Lis dimensions are about eighteen feet by twenty, and 1g roof ts.supported by four pillars 
which are ala part of the living rock. Ou the walls and pillars Sethos ts represented 
making various offerings to the local gods Min-Amen-Re¢, Horus of Bebilet and Nekhbet, to 
the persons. of the Thebwn trad, Amen-Re, Mot and Khonsti; to the solar gods Ati, 
Harakhte and Rat-Harakhte; to the Memphite Ptuh, and te Ostris-Onnophris, leis and 
Hathor, These deities declare in return that they have bestowed the naunl boons upon the 
king, exceyit inane place Isis why announces: "I have given thee the gold-countries, the 
hills giving thee what is in theme: fine-gold, lspis-Incnli and turquoise.” In the wall at the 
further end of the hall are three recesses, in each of which are three seated statues cut 
from the living rock The statues in the weatern recess represent! Sethos (/), Osiris anid 

' Thore is some iference in mor authorities here} we give what eeome the moet likoly Moot, 

Journ. of Egypt. Arch. tv. aa 
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‘Ptah; those in the central recess, Amen-Ree Haralhte and Sethtis; those’ in the astern 
reves, Sethos, Isis and Horas of Bebdet, These statues represent the " Emend,”-or group 
of nine gods, to whom the temple is specially dedicated; tm reality there are only seven 
different goda, and the statutory number nine is made up by giving the king thrée times 
over, "The latter's presence ainong the presiding divinities inust hob eurprise is for we are 
expressly told in ane of the longer ineeriptions that the Sovereign is accounted. among the 
Ennead.” These gots are specified, as will be seen, m another of the insenptions, ay “the 
Ennead whieh is in this temple”: there, however, Amin and Ref are given separately, 
while the two forme of Horna, he of Behdlut and Harakht, are not distinguished. 

On the jamb of the entrance ta the main hall, and on the walls of the latter, stant the 
three long maecriptions which are the chief eubject of this article, The carhest of them 
sooma to bo that which is on the left or north wall, amd which is dated tio the ninth year of 
Bethoe’ reigu, that is we, 1304 more ar les Ty fourteen perpondioilar lines jt records the 
construction of well nud temple, concluding with the king's prayer te the gods for the 
perpetuation of hia meme and deeds. At the side of the inscription there is # figure of the 
king, who stands faciug it “in-an attioude of supplication,” save Lepsins The text! runs 
“is follows : | | 

The ninth year, tha third month of summer, the twentieth day of the month tinder the 
Majesty of 

Horus, Victorious Bull, Manifest in Thebes, Nourishing the Two Lennala: 

Two Goddesses, Renewing Birth, Mighty af Sctmetar, Repressing the Nine Bows; 

Horus of Gold, Renewing Manifestations, Mighty of Bows in ail tends: 

King of Upper and Lower Koupt, Meumaret ; 

Son of Ha, Sethy-Moneptah, given fe for ever anil ever, 

This day -— 

New Has Majesty was surreying® the desert lands towards the hills; for has heawt dasived 
to see the outings whence the fine gold? is brought; And az His Majety wes mounting up 
with the knowledge of many streaniat, he made a helt upor the way ly exchenge counsel with 
by travellers ta stop" the purching of their throats? Who quenches their thirst, the homeland 
beng far auxiy, an¢l the desert-wide? Woa* to him, a men thot ts athips in the ualdernesa | 
Come noin(?), let me ticke thought for their uvlfare, I will make for them the means of 
preserving them alive, that they miy bless my neeme in the future years that aretocame, that 
generations yet lo be may conve to gery in ma for my energy. Ford ain dndend Com pCLEO ne 
ant regard ful af wayfarers, . 

 Mewsient dé Prrogies, vol xant, Pl. t, apposite py. 60) Son ton the hibliograghioal note wt the ond. of 
tiie wrtiele. 
1 Sal bh male figlit! perhaps here jy iim «ene of 2 ig, jnvestigating:-an unparalleled tee. 
bare ee rane sanetaes cle ni ee roe ee 
, Choy De? Allen le here file to P pay ‘ee ie af bit t | aul 
< whether ls faniltctiy-wfch-thn tps sede vera a rpereenee of better watered desert-roads, 

* Lit, “how stall it bo done by? the oxnresslon fer wif beine | ae ak ee Si ae a 

Huilahed; the dheteruinntives of the proceding mite abso point to a tisinterpitation wl this Iinratie 


' Reenalisege aw, ant GARDIXER, Al dinonitians of um Bi jor Ae ein oo =: ee rece 
Taidat: Flakes Bali Die tard ey | af un Ohl a Sahre, f, 103; aan interpertion aitnilarly 
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Now when His Majesty had suid these hie words to his own jeart, he went round abu til 
aver the seoking a place to make a wttering-stition'—Veaw God? wna guiding hain, #0 
ae te grant the vequest which he desired —aAnd workers vw stowe were appointed to dig « well 
on the hills, in order that he (the king) might uplift the weary one, and rafvesh the heart that 
14 lanrnt wp we wuimer, Then this place wis Alniehed of, bearing the great name Menniare’, 
Avul the waters flooded it very greatly, bike the cavern af the two Nile-souvces of Blophantine. 

And His Mujesty sant: See, God has given affect to my proyers; he causes uniter Uo 
spring forth for me wm the Jalls; may whieh snoe (the time of) the gods" had been wretched 
waa made pleasaut during my reign. Pasture-londs profit the herdsman; the breadth of the 
land is fortunate, when the King is active. Kvery deed that wre unknwwn is made [kuoun 7] 
th way temie, 

Ainiitheert gow lea) is come ato my heart, by tiod's communal, the founding of a toten tte 
which yhall be un Abode—the pluce wiich possesses a templeie noble. Iwill buat an Abode. 
tn this place, becring the great name af [my] fathers [te god); thon whol! they cureee wy 
deed’ to endure, and. my name to Roarish, breited abroad aner the foréign lands, 

Theresipon His Majesty commanded that direetions be given to the forenuin of the Kings 
worknien, who were with lim ox sonenitiers, And there was made an excavation in this hall; 
‘Main Hall, Horns, sis and Menmaré®, the company of gods which ix in this temple, 

And after the monument was completed, qnd adorned, and its pictures end inscriptions 
witde, came His Majesty to adore Ine fathers, all the gods, aad saul ; 

Hail to you, great gods who founded heaven and eurth at your good pleasure! Yeshalt 
shew me fimour fo all dernity, ye ahall perpetuate my name for ever, masmuch ax Dain 
serviceable, am of good ta you, am watchful yer the matters that ye vish, 

Therefore shall ye tell those who shall come, kings, oftievals and people, to confirm for me 
my deeds under the siperrision of my House at Abydos. Hewho acts upon tha word of God 
is happy, because his plans fail? not, Speak yourselves, and your word ghall be aeted on, for 
itis yoare the lords. J have spent my life being sttunch to you to enck ney betterment with 
you, Civise my inomements to endure yor nee, my name being perpetuated upon them. 

Apparently nothing whatever remains of the town er aettlement of which Sethos 
speaks, which is strange, since in this little-frequented spot. traces of mud-brick buildings 
might fairly bo expected to aurvive, Perhups this part of the project was never carried out, 
Ti will be noticed that the construetion of only the well and temple is actually related in the 
iecription, The position of the well is also not quite certain bit in 1889 M, Golénischoit 


saw a structure in the widy quite near and eloovt opposite the temple which, he believes, 
doubtless marka the site of the cistern which Sethos' workmen cut. That Sethos raally 
“opened " thy temple im persan, aa the record alleges, ia doubtful. 

On the jamb or thickness of the doorway leading to the main hall, on the left as one 
enters, is an inscription in. five lines, which in its poneral form is rather almormal’. [ft 


1 ifaw, avery rare word of uncertain signifimstion; m the Annale of Tuthinesis [1D (see Serie, Gr- 
funden-1v, 606) it it sometimes tramalated * hrook,* . 

* Not ‘the god’; the emnen id vague atel general, aud of course without any implication of mmetbeians, 

2 ‘The wond-onder, though highly usmal, dees not lack polit, and mia pet be emeuided. | 

t ifwe, lit, a atopping-plise,' weed both of the dwellings of won and the ehapels of gids; for the latter 
tine wee (foldmincaa papyrus, Pap. Leiden Jt), pocto, 1, 21; 3, 11 

> New, ethiodl dictive " Reena! de Trovome, vol x1, Pl. 1, oppowite po Bh 
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commences, with the conventional formula of Cleclica tii placed cn every state monument 
throughout Eeyptiany history, and passes without warning inte a poem of biessings on the 
lang for his good deeds, which ts put into the mouth of the wrateful people. Short as it 
is, it does not lack difficulties; tha translation of the last line in quite uncertain. 
Horns, Victorious Bull, Manifest in Thebes, Nouruhing the Twa Leads: 
King of Upper and Lower Baypt: | Meseniare€], | | 
He made itias hve winumant Sov his Father Amen-Re* together with his Enneail of golds, 
nating for then a temple ull enew, within which the gods are content, And he'dug a well in 
Front of it The like of it had ever been tone by uiny doing but the beneficent King, the son of 
het. Seticy-Maneptah, the good herdsmen wel preserves the life af his army, the father ane 
mother of mankynil. | 
abil Mey way fron mouth to mouth - 
eLietion, gine hem all time: 
Lengthen for hin eternity twice over. 
(rods who are ti ™ The Weil" 
(rive ye him your span OF life. 
Since he opened (hig wa y for our prssage 
When +f tos stopped befure ps, 
- te thet we pase along it (Ph) in aifety, 
And come to its end (7) alive, 
The dipioule wory ow ¥ wos! in way hearts 
£3 lweonie a good way, 
He oouses tho transport {/) Of the gold fo. be ag the faleon's sight e 
At generations yet ty be praying that he rey howe eternity, 
That he muy nthe juliless like A tion, 
That he may yenew dois youth like Horus uf Behilet : 
Since he has made a monument in devert linute to all words, 
lod fos drawn ont water oi Mille which unre For from men, 
every expedition (H) trent upon the deserts. by the life, stability wind fortune of the 
Ainy of Upper anil Lower Egypt, Menmavét, bel aned of Ainen- REC the i wg of Gods! 
The last anil longest of the inipertant Hiseriptions of the Wady Abbid temple‘is by 
far the frost oWemire of the three, as it is als pperhutpia thie most mteresting. To the 
internal difficulties of interpretation is udu thu imuterial damage whieh the text tas 
siffered When-the main hall was cnt the rook was found to bo defeetive at this part of 
the wall, and, aa #o frequently in similar comes, was patchoil up with stones, On the good 
surface thin olitinine) thy ineeri pling was oat, but subsequently the stones fell out, leaving 
Liramite in tie lowt, of which otre is considerable, dipriving hs through several lines of about 
a third of the length of those. | 
It wall perhaps by host to give die traststion forthwith, and uw discuss it afterwards. 
The King of Cppor and Lower Loui, Menmayet 
Sonat Hat, Setdy- Maneytah 


4 Lat..." thet was! 


* In, oe Papdil ae the falscti's eleht 
¥ feed de Troms, val, x. FP rd e z wth 
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Ha says before tis fathers alt the Kings of Upper Egypt, and thes Kings: of Lower 
Haypt, rulers of auljects ; 
Tearken to me, Captains of Timitris', 
Then ahall others hearkew to you; 
And ye shall be glad, even aa I wish, 
Anil your deeds shall be recompenaed aeeardingly. 
So thad® ye shall be bike the gods ; 
The Sovereign shall be accounted among the Ennead, 
This 7 have meid while plague 3 ra) oni vf Cette to wy temple, fo aot them 
to supply my House... zi vmy teniple, 
Ae to gold, the ‘fesh ‘of the god ae is Net of yr wacusettnes: Refrain from seying what 
Ret said at the beginning of Iie worde: My akin ae of pure gold. For Amin, tie Lord. of 
my temple, will (?)... ve Z . his eyes are upon his Ueings. 
They tove not wisuse of their. cope Fe e shall eefrain eek gon: (7) their aaa 
Jor they (the gods) are like crocodiles (2). Rajini WO vapsenessiegsccesenreenensentncntenesnty 
ty Jim who perverts the deed of nnether, the like de dows to ite: WW the ands One spoils "3 
mommenents of the spoiler The tleed of liars endures nol......che King... 
to couse you to Know that I determined jrem afar to inform (7) yout, ‘7 Nie maid a 


staff of gold-washers, all of them being dedicated [fo]...... ...[ for] 
meilone, I yuitde them into a stajf all anew, with the purpese that at hay should sonia mith 
me, FE dhd not take them from another stil to [plated AGH] ccc en fthey gall be Fy 


children of my Howse, dependents of my temple. 

As to any King who ts yet to be, and who shall make lasting ny acts, 30 as to cause . 
We EE ee an oe forwarding ite (the staffs) produce to the House 
of Menmuré®, to gild all their images, Amin, Harakhte, Pluh-Teaen, On{naphris)... ev othaedl 
make,.....fthey shall cause f] them to prosper, to rute the lands in happiness, to olay the Red 
Land aa Nubia. Their ka’s shatl be énduring, and their abundant provision shall continue: 
ft shall fill those who-are upon earth, Rat shall hear (there prayers, a] that none shell suy: 
F tount. 

But as to any King who is yet to ba, who shall subvert all my plans, and who shall say; 
The lands-are at my disposal ; mine are they’ whatever they be? so saying—it é a course 
eml in the hearts of the gods! Surely those ones* shall answer iin Heliopolis, It ix they 
ure the Asseswors..., they shall make ‘unswer an account of they property, they ahull’ ba red 
like a flane of five, they shall bake the flesh of them that will not listen to me; they shall blot 


Timi, a poetical nan for Egypt, * NN G}ie gre, epparently ‘it ie that you... 

© Ker (wars ier) oe ite eh, perhaps literally “ininars (1) of the wealiing of gold.’ Tho first sary whith 
vecura also an the Kubbda Stele, | 10, and Towhef Puede (EEF), Pl TG, is construed sonitines io 
& Plural, sometimes on o masculine olllective; can ik be connected with Arabic 13 "to aveop aut’ and, 
Hebrew po? Kings 10. 24, from the stem s457 

. Lit, *an-emd becomes to him in doit the kee." 

* The word ‘hare’ must alhute to attempts to replace the name of the author of the montimint by 
another one, 

Y Souhte would sore naturally mean ‘to make you proaper, bat sinoe the lang apparently gees on to 
say thas the wtaif nf gold-minere wae appointed salely for his own bewoelit, it js dificult to see what this 
anil ment. Perhays emdftn bas hore the sume of sed? itn. 

* Pop this idiant see Zaltechrift fir sipyptleche Sprache, val, x11 (1904), yx 135. 

Thine ones seake te render The rague and allwdye prea fete 


. a 
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fim ok whe spoils my pluses, shall give him over to the torture-chamber of Leet. T have. 
mri (Dee... pone. Let une who is free from hes quilt rescue dim: why then (!), he te 
mother one thet is stippery-hearted (M. the Knnead shell arracgu hii’, ~i 

And as to any offeinl who shell beseech the ing, anil who shall give a youd wewnder ta 
chifirey unter wey vere whet ST have cewes Coe shell cctuse lain to be revered upon earth, his 
en! being petceful na one who goes to Aue ka’. | 

But as to any oficial who shall suggest to hie Lord this desiva: to take workman CINE IY 
and to pul them on dniuther eadowment® in meaner af an em! witness > he ts destined to a fire 
that shall Icindle his flesh, to w blaze thut shall deyour his members, because My? Majesty has 
nude all these things for the ka's af them, the Lords of my Howse, i 

God abhore him who interferes with his people; he faile not to frustrate the spoiler, 
But the staf of gold-washers which T have made for the House'of Memnuye¢ shall be excepted 
and privileged ; it shall mot bé gueroached wpon by any man who isin the whole land, by ony: 
Ciyptarn of the Goll, by any Controller of the Desert, a : 

As fo whosoever shall wterfere with any of them, so that thay be pul in another place, 
he wall make the gods und goddesses, Lords of my House, into adverwories: heonwse all my 
things are a. heritage under their feet for ever and ever. But the Captain of the staff of 
quld-woshers of the House of Monmuarét shall be independent4 in delivering their provuce of 
yold to the House of Menuviaree, 

ls te whosoever shall ignore this decree, Osiris will pursue him, and Jeis hie wife, ond 
Horus his claildren'; and the Great Ones, Lorde of the "Sacred Tend,” will pike their 
reckoning with hii. | | 
: in its gist this inscription js un aildness by Sethos to future kings, exhorting them ta 

respock thy (ndowment of gold which lie has-inskituted for his “ House" at Abydos—or, as 

he expluina elsewhere, fy the goils to whom the Honse is dedicated, He promises that 
if they do this thuir wishes shall be respected im aurn, and their good (leeds rewarded. 
He even seeks, ag it seems, to dissuade thew thom the use of gold, which they do not 
require, and which is appropriate lo the gods; he hints that for kings. to. nse “the flesh 
of the goda™ for their own purposes wonld be sacrilegious, With Sethos’ quota jon from 
satae old legen abont Bot ane might com pare the beginning of the ‘Destruction of Mankind’ 
text, in which it te said af the namo: " Niw Fig Meajeaty had grown olid : hve bones were 
silver, his flesh wea gold. hes huir was lapis laauli™ He seetns to urge: that there is the less . 
reason why his miners should tye interfered with im the future since he himself Upeet nin 
existing urranguinents in making up his staff of gold-washers, hut eteatod it ont of pew Anen, 
not drawing upon other statis, He mentions—doubtless with a mental reservalion—that 
the-gold is for gilding tho images of thy gods, and invokes blessings und curses on any 


1 Ajparcitls thiwats are her linooted “gnmst the nian whe, himself purwanally innocent, atten 
AMF yoecl) bn weritien for 4 pom. Th vy Aa? "te go to law with,! or Carn eT, we 1 eA a. 

* Sd, boo Hndeece, Worteh | Suppl, pe — Snacriptinn af Hes, Bi, a Le 

* "The scribe tine Torgetfully subetitubed * Hla" top «M4» 

* Lit, “thy Gyptain.c.sball be on hia (own) Land it delivering thai oy Fe re 
: y | : Svorig ther pwediuce” [fr drtf lua claarly an 
illoraytie som bere, ay pytee7Te weeme te have in Coptic, “. wy K etek) Po net wats 
parallel by Tyevis 43, 11, hitherto nuisunderstood, Pie ee Stans, Aoptioha (irammearil, 8505. A cloan 
Kiting elollarly invoked, ane Leas, Shonb wiler, TH, 220 c, =~ sMetentirs Yor Amie, Mt. and 
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Pharioh of the future who shall respectively muintain Sethos’ endowment or convert 16 to 
his own uae, A good or an evil late id similarly promised to any mimister who shall melt 
his sovereign to ane of theses two courses. The ectirses are gharacteristically hari) and 
Sethvs apparently threatens that the ovildoer will have especially to deal with those gods 
of the temple who were members of the Heliopolitan Ennead, which, as we know, constituted 
the Assessors on the Day of Judgment. After further warnmgs, and o statement wf the 
rights of the " staif” and its Captain, the address is roundel aff with a picturesque male 
diction against the heedless. 

It is not in homan nature for eupidity to be held in check by the yolees of the dead, 
expectilly where gold is in question. From the highly-eoloured ‘Dedicatory Insemption: 
of Ramesses T] at the House of MenmareS in Abydos it appears that at Sethos’ death that 
building, which was still incomplete, was sbandatied and its revenues confiseates|, and that 
the whole foundation had to be organised and financed anow by Ramesses, Nor indeed is 
Ramesses linnéel! immune frou the anspicton of liaving, in his luter years; utilised the 
institution of the Wady AbbAd for his own benefit: an itdiseréet acriby has seribbled the 
following words on one of the pillars, “Bringing Gold for the eleventh Sed-festival of Usinure® 
satpanre',” Tf we are charitable we shall suppose that this refers to volantery offerings 
made by the priesthood of Sethos' House at Abydos on the occasion of Ramesses U's 
eleventh jobilea. 

Such are the three principal inscriptions of the Widy Alolaid vuple. There remain 
three stelae out on the rocks near by. The most curious of these is that in which Sethos 
is worshipped by one of his eubjects, Yuni The king, wearing the khepresh crown ind 
holding the erook- -sceptre and symobol of life, is seated in a chan, Wun kneels before hin, 
with his hands raised in homage, and addresses to him the. following brief poum - 

Aderations for thy ka’, thou good und gracious ruler, child of Aman ; 
Theu San, by the sight of whom one lives; 
Thow ka’ of mankind: 

Ay god, who created me to be one who acts (7), 

Thou cousest ine Lo ini with nobles, 

Hiaw he proapers who serces thee daily ! 

For the ka’ of the Head of the Stable-of-Setoy-Maneptith, the Chierioleer of His Mirjestyy, 

The Prince of Kash, Chief of the Mazay, Yur, repeating life und joy in.. 
 _Another*is more elaborate. In the upper division Sethos makesan eeting of wink bo 
Amen-Ret, Mat, Ré‘, Osiris, Isis and Horus: Tn the lower division is one of the rare repre- 

itations of the Syrian Astarte, who ts mounted on a galloping horse, and brandishis epear 
sal shiehté Facing her isa man kneeling with mised hanils, andl between thom thy legend: 
Ataking ecoration fo Amen-Ret; 
Prostration before Mat, Lady of Heaven ; 
Giviny adoration ta Ree; 
Propitiation to Oavris awd Txas ; 








P Lemerie, Dmkmaler, Teatiemd ty, pp. 82. * Leparts, fiEiiifer, i, 135, 

© Lerats, Jendwitler, it. 138, 0. 

' The stne is, however, written simply ‘e-4 (see, however, toxtual tiote boliw p. 281), and soined 
(eg. Max Monee, azwe waot Anropa, p. 310) have thought that an otherwiee unknown goddess pry ie 


-- 
a - 
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monencd hth, Lord of Truth, cone Sudkhmet, beloved op Prat: 
fam come before thee, Horus of Behdat ; 
f invoke Hothar, Lodw of Behdet ; ae 
That ye may protect your Son, the Lord of the Two Lande, Menmarét. with Alife, 
continuance rnd _fortine, | wee 
That ye may onase me to worship [him], the end of this [being usa?) hdidmon of 
my city; Jor the ka’ uf the head of the stable of Amin, the Captain pf the 
(Fal cchest ewes 


The name ‘of this iman wae doubtless contained ii (le line wf writing, now defaced, 
whieh wir Mong the bottom of the stane, | 

The last ¢tela’ is a déuble aoe, and commemorates two people: In the upper part 
are represented “Horus of Behdet, the Great God. Lord of Heaven, Ruler of the Gods," worl 
aseated lion-god ona plinth, wha is deseriled as“ Horus, Lord of the Desert, the Great God, 


Lord of Heaven.” Over the man who stands worshipping them ts written : 

Mode by the Capluin of the fold, Anena, justified im the Nevrupolis, 

In the lower part Ptah and Sakhmet are seated before a tlie of offerings, behind 
which is a kneeling mon: with the legend - 

Mare ly the Marine,......[wha wus charged) to dig The Well of Setoy-Maiwptih. 


Asa momorial of the tan who taade the well of which the insertptions have ¥o much 
Wr say, this stela is not without historical interes: The marine,” whee name is lost in 
the long lacwnn, is shown by his gods to have been a Memphite, 


Liihiookarancat, Nore The ret mention of the toni pli af Widy Alida fn rocabisrey.£ oe Bae to 
ctayn bee made by Carttaann, who ou Plate 2 of tis Voyage We POnnis de Th2bes given 4.viow and plans of 
tie bull; the precoding: plate giro a retal any of the region. Tu 1844 I was visited by Laneation, 
Nae Published the tangles biewulsphie inscriptions and two of tho mtelae in his Dmdsuidler, Alith, 11, 
Tlates 138-41: bls descriptive notes will bo found in the tort of thas work, Hand av, pcre In 1g 
AL Gonksteonner visited the temple in his way te Berenice on ihe Rod Sau: anid yyubtiahad Hr the deans 
ce Traramr, vol. X11, pp. 7 f., Improved Oops of the Lees longest temple inser ptions together with a mew 
atela. For troalations (of which all tnt Scuarage.ir's have bows vomparnd with our own), see Caanaa 
Cae feecription Aistoorvgwe dw regme de Saly fe, THO, reprinted [i DiMiathdeue 4 dilcarinn Tome 
pry | ff... with phi lear ivaal Ct en tary 7 unt bes faneriptions relatives nie Mines ii : ix. Wanbie, . : ited 
Bil, Eoeptol, Tome WO, yy, LaF As Lavrit, Die swoitiliete Landburts hshad ‘edie ake: in fe x 
herichte claw kiwigh. ayue Akuclemss der Wisernechaften, 187%, vol 4; $3. 204 8 Tet : Tams eee fhe 
Gold: Mines at Hthedesioh and Kuban, |v. Heonrds uf the Past, First Series, yok vun, op. be Be Bian, 
treanhindita Sseyptom, pp a75f,; (OLE N Fao A ice, line, wit, 2 Sumiaranenia, ba Garena’ Grientalts half Egitte, 
Peo acne he eat Amienne, Vol th pe 3735 Raxantan, Aaaions Meranda, vol. ant, $9 16HE 
Valuatle ecooutite of the temple aud rts surroundings, and of the royte themto, arw: ives iy ME aie: 
Penal i WM Tram is ths Upper Eiryetian Dewwts, Chiter vi, aud Ouiide t0 the Anbiyuties of Upper 
Syyp; pp, a The text fram whink, OOF trauluthone ane onde be that uf Git Onenery, or, Where this 
failed, that of Lavette The copies mace lie thiese scholars wens companal ly one of ys anne mare age 


fe, JA, ret, 140, bi, ae teehee hy Hroleniwehet J. a yee pce (If sys 2. La Seh 


| 
anon 1. 7. SUS t thie Lliwer portion of the tah seen litariv certain, 1 Ld,, AL m 


* flew! we Trorrar, vol: x1, | 





LS with woties additions from Lacosros, Terthand, 1¥, yi Ba 
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~ itfe the lower part of the plural ate iw clear; read apres though @ ta datweed, L 1 Ay rs 


Mia, = ite: 
a ee 


LO, m0, dL 4, The gap was probably never filled out. 

Lay Dy eh 140, Teen WY west tS t 4 Doyw ts not followed tw: 
J ee a eee ' - 

iS }] fem. 1.7, imme- 

Hintely: after ile sap, 2yp at bottom, Aq @ LB. Tho determinative of mae ta Po, porhape 

eqnivalont to the hicratic oblique etroke \ Ll Afton the put (OTe. L:ld, Tn - J S 


a the => is written over <—> ; evidently the Wrigival hieratic had a badly inado <=>, which tho 
Rea, 
fs 


Hoey lot bya detarmiuctive of induinits Ahiajie, |, 0 lee a =) 





aoO ptor has transcribed irtwe ditferend wavs, het) tins wrungiy. L Is. [\ e. L4 pe 
Ly 1, itt, 188, 1, La [= x IS. La Poo. -§ LJ, =e Pal 
he oe : Ors | ae cs LU Lit Regine | Wiel 

e \\" LF voha bts tae * pr i Line at bottom. After iy & correcting, Ie beeing 


suparimpoed ot) ae pt ened echana i day = 





= 
+ SS <= 


=— 
L, 2, 1, 138, 6 The nate of the equestrian goddess te written (\ . The squtese appeared to 


show a amallr to the right of ¢/, hub either Lepalte por Goldnineliel® Hin noticed this. |, §;:- <a ffi 
wer Lg mp hill Led, 2, 66S ead Le TP pS | mut 8 PAney — | 
fi» BAL <a om dries. we! 
“ae he ! = Pt “ ea ; —— =e : is 
see am L1G, aon BS » tow BR ond. L 10. ie All the lines appear te be quite inmognlar 
is bengtle, 

The picture of the temple which we give iy Plate 01 ja leben from & photegrmph hy M. UicninisonErr; 


wo ano deeply indobted to hin for semiling us this and for permitting wa to reprajuce it here. A amul! 
sngraving made by FaucuEn-Gooin after the same photograph is jucluded in Maareno, Op. «it, p. 375, 


Journ, of Keypt. Arch. ry. si) 





INTERPRETERS OF DREAMS IN ANCIENT EGYPT 


By BATTISCOMBE GUNN 


AS institition familiar to Egyptian students is the "Honse of Life,” which was 
apparently 4 department of every important temple, and to which the records often refer as 
the centre of learning, and therefore of magical and oceull knowlalye Such knowledye 
was no specialised esoteric study m Egypt, buti a part of geneiil priestly acholarship, and. 
the House of Life was primarily a cdllege of savente—possibly in a sense a nniversity. 
The stories of the Possessed Princess and of Si-Osiri indicate that the King regularly 
summoned the “Seriles of tho House of Life,” when confronted by such problems aa thu 
curing of a mysterious disease, or the reading of a salad letter by clairvoyance. ‘I'he 
Vatican inscription of Uzaharresnet shows that they studied medicine ) and im later times, 
as hieroglyphic writing passed out of general use and became only a branch of priestly 
cultory, the redwetion of documents in that seript became one of their duties, and hiero-- 
glyphic itself came to be known as“ Writing of the House of Life” 

It happens that wo have no native record of a royal dream whith rxjtined expert 
interpretation: but a fact hitherto overlooked shows that m that case also the services of 
the Honse of Life would have been invoked. The Ooptic (Rohairic) version of the Bitte 
employs 4 curious word ebpanuy (spAransh) for the © magicians” of Keypt whom Pharneh 
called in to declare to him his dream of the kine and the vars of corn, nod who failed where 
Joseph succeeded. This word, which oceurs “nly in this narrative (Gen. xii. &, 24), ig 
beyond doubt a survival in a somewhat worn-down form of the term Has ah prtnh,. 

poe. 


“Seribe of the Honse of Life.” In the Septuagint, froin which \the Copte made. their 
version of the Old Testament, tho original Hebe word, which is obscure in-meanin g, is 
rondlored ‘rove dEnyyrds * interpreters,” " expoundirs,” and it is interesting to find the term 
"Serbe of the House of Life" preserved!, with the special meaning "interpreter of dreams 
in a period when the Hottse of Life as an INStbUtion had long site ceased bo wit : 









The references in the Decree of Conor (TL 18; 82, 34,37), which rumlens a itl f a 
lepoyyappervis, are apwicially |raterictive in tha COE VEN bor, i | 

* Se written ag. Cotrret-Mowtes, Manmamedl, Lnscr 12, fine 1. 

This firm, with the loss of A in gh, “scribe.” ju nub quite that which would have Leen expected © far 
ory = A}, with gu instead of &, compare the exgnate- asa oath, and the Gracoo-Roman writings 
cone : + “hfe,” cited by Baooscu, Wirrerh: ye 207, 

—a | ra 





A WOMEN’S CLUB IN ANCIENT ALEXANDRIA 
By ©..C. EDGAR, SLA. 


Trt inscription reproduced below is on a statuette-base in the Museum of Alexandria. 
It has been alrealy published by two good empraphiata, by Seymour de Rieei in the Aroliv 
ir Papyrusforschung, vol. 1, p. 561, no. 98, and by Breecia in his catalogue Jerriziont 
greshe ¢ lath, no. 170, Both editors read yoruvey jn | 1 as am abnormal nominative, while 
in |. 3 de Ricei proposes to read apyiepya as an accusative (= apyepea). But Breceia, to 
whom lam indebted for a squeeze of the inscription, agrees now that the following inter- 
pretation is altogether more probable. 


NIAKHI YNAIKHA 
ZEK KOINANATH | 
ATINAYXUERHA 
STATIZKANTET IZ 


[saPorNAxanh’ 


















One of the commonest errors in Greek papyri nc Macriptions 8 the writing of » for 
e If instead of yuvaixy al and deyepéa we read yeraseeta (dative) and dpyrépeca 
(nominative), the general sense becomes clear and the text may be partly restored as 
follows : 


lomacy yuraeia 
Lowvddg amlnwan| ex xoudw yoy 

| ear a lpi apy uepna 

[ weet mparfravig Kal Teripis 

[ L:Kjaicapos Tayi a’. 


—o 
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The inseription then isa dedication of a statuette to-a certain ovsedor of women b 
oertain of the office-hearera The first of thesy was chicf-prinstess and had @ naie ending 
in-aper, sich as Thermoutharin or Apollonarin, A second, whose name is lost, was presicteant ; 
anless incleed (but this is not so prabable) the dpyiépera was also qporTaTes OF apyrmporrares. 
Another of the dedicators bore the Egyptian name of Tetiris (Teti-Her), but her ile is 
not preserved: the ouly objection to restoring eyearyoryis (convener) is thit in siroilar dedti- 
mitions the title of evewywyss always precedes that of arporrarys, Aa for the name of the 
aynod jteelf we know of an *Aqrod\aneenet} civodes, presumably of men (BrEours, op. Crh. 
no, 132); butone cannot venture on {he strength of that to restore c sharoAdjopeaxy t 11 I 1, 
As the statuette was probably a representation of the deity whom the re ors 
god's name in the occuentive may have stood al the bemnning of 1 4: that, Rowers id 
ineertiin, 

The inscription belongs to the reign of Augustus. Many similar dedications are extant; 
mostly dating from early Roman times As a ruli the statiette is offered ta the synod by. 
dne of its office -bearers, on the vitielusion of his Lerm of office or on some other oofasion.. 
It might be 4 portrait of « benefactor ora distinguished member of the synod (eg, BREoota, 
op. mt, nos. 45, 144); bot more often it was a representation. of the patron-god of the 
association. What gives-« special interest to lhe present user Phin is thit it introduces 
ue ton organize syn) of women, whereas iy all the other inscriptions of this clase only 

Nery s Mies ver mentioned, 
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Plate LIV 





SOUTH AMERICAN REED. FLOATS 


a anit A phetograph tired upped iy irmt riiranm Hinchaim 


wo 


i 





REED-FLOATS IN USE ON THE RAHR yCsur 


From.a@ photograph taken be Afr. }.G,-Milne 


oe 
tn 
on 


THE EARLIEST BOATS ON THE NILE 
A SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE BY THE EDITOR 


Ar the end of his-interesting article in tho last number of the /varnal (pp. 174—170) 
Professor Breasted. mentions the fact that reed-foata similar to those still nsed In modem 
Nubia—the survivals of the earliest known means of navigution on the Nile—ary employed 
hy fishermen on the West coast of South America; and he quotes, by way of illustration, 
a recent paper by Prof Hiram Bingham in the American (Feographic Magasine (Vol, xxv, 
No, 4, April, 1913, 9, 389). Prof, Hiram Bingham was good enough tw send a photograph 
of his South American reed-fHoata £6 Professor Breasted ; this, havmg reached us too late 
for melusion with Professor Brensted's own contribution, is now given-in Plate LIV of the 
present number. 

On thie anie Plate is reproduced a snap-shot taken by MrJ,'G. Milne m Dee. L905, 
from the courtyard of Professors Grenfell and Hunt's house at Behneseh. Professor Grenfell 
writes that the fishermen on the Bahr ¥suf* were out every day on such rifts fishing 
with small drag-nets. ‘Their skill at halunwng thenselves upright and throwing the nets 
from these slenderstructures always used to excite our admiration, for they seldom wpeet.” 

Thus the mélem use of the reed-foats seen by Professor Breasted in Nubia seeme 
proved for Middle Egypt ns well’. 


i Fromy Mr Gritith'’s Wblingraphy (below p. 278) it will be seen that Mr Orie Bates also speaks of 
these reed.floats in bis yorent work i fshine in Ancient Egypt 
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AN ARCHAIC FUNERARY STELE 





By ALAN HE, GARDINER, D-Lrer. 


Nor tiiirty years ago the origins of Egyptian Art scene to be wrapt in impeactrable 
mystery, The excayations of Mariette anid) others in the vast necropilis that extends from 
north of Giveh to Skkkirch and far beyond tad rendered familior the sculptural achieve- 
mente of the Pyramid-tmilders—consnmmate masterpieces executed in a strongly niarked 
and highly conventional style. Cleariya long development lay behind this Art; but at 
that time the stages which predede| it and led jp to ih were represented only by a few 
fsalated joniinents, tone uf them dating ick further than the begining of the Thind 
Dynasty. "The series «if discoynries initiated by de Morgan at Nekddeh-and by Amélinean 
and Petra at Abydos came asa complete revelation; within a few years the Art of the 
Predpnastic times-and of the Firs Dynasty grew as familiar as that. of the age of Cheops 
and Mycerinds, and the evolution of the Egyptian artistic convention could now be studied 
step hy alep. 

So mich hae heen learnt about this evolution of late, and the new finds have kept the 
archaeologists so husy, that there is o tendency to ignore the rather formidable gaps in the 
sequence which still remain, A few of the wofifs found on the walls of the Fourth Dynasty 
lonibs or on the rock-tablets of Sinai may be paralleled in the early fragments found at 
Abydos and Hiericonpolis, hut it must be confessed that the work of the Second and Third 
Dynnaties ie as yet bot very imperfectly known Where, for example, are the early inodele 
for the:admuirable reliefs to be found on the walla of the niastabas at Gizch, and where are 
the paintings that inspired the Meydiini peeve! Better material exista for tracing the 
developmen of the fimerary stele with ite scene of the funerary repaat, Lut a considerable 
: the rough tombstones of the First 








space that has not yet been bridged intervenes between 
Dynasty from Abydos and such early atalae as that found by Garstang at Rekiknoh! or the 
less omusanal ones of the Third Dyiwisty at Leyden and Munich?, 

All the more iniportant, therefore, is the extremely carly and most remarkable stele 
reprodnced my Plate LV. This is now preserved in the BankHield Musentm at Halifax, 
and has been known to Egyptologista for the past tin yeurs threngeh & meritorions little 
patphiet—suarely the cheapest of al] Egyplologi¢al publications, for it costs only & penny— 
in which Mr Thonias Midgley, the Curator of tho Bolton Museums, figures and describes 





' Ciserasu, The Thad fgupicn Dynaary, Pl, Sh: ae ales PL 24 mutnd gaps Al, 48, 

* For Leyden, seo Ho wina-Boxen, Baschrelbwng, ete. Din Dendamniler clon allen Hee Pe XXII 
For Mcnich, ee vox Bisarny, Deabedtlor agggtienher Seutprur, PIG ‘The vari casts : eh F he nat wae 
wnt clbscrimsed by BR WitiLt fhen Musummity ot fy  iistoire dos Efe at 21 Te Dynasties dgypttonnes, Paris, 1008. 





Plate LV 





ETELE IN THE BANKFIELD MUSEUM, HALIFAX 
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the Egyptian Tablets in the Bankfield Museum’, ‘The bistary of these tablets is m:counted 
by the Curator of the Bankfield Museum, Mr H. Ling Roth, in a preface to the satd 
pamphlet. They were brought to Halifax in the your 1939, it is alleged from ‘Thebes, by 
a Mr Jeremiah Rawson, whose brother shortly afterwards presented them to the Halifax 
‘Literary and Philosophical Sooiety. They remained in the rooms of that Society until 1899, 
when some alterations to the building iudesmtated their removal to the Bunkiield Masenm. 
As the line-drawing given by Mr Midgley docs scant justice to a) exceptional a monument, 
| applied to Mr Ling Roth for permission to have a photograph mace, and itis owmy to his 
kind consent that I am able to reproduce the stele here. The making of a = isfactory 
népative presented considerable diffieulty, and Tdesire to express to Mr Ling Roth my special 
thanks not only for making the necessary arraigements with the photographer ou my 
behalf, butalso for his courtesy in answering the vanous enquiries T have addresses! to lin, 

The atele, which is of “a pale butf colour” and * very, hard” (no siliceous linvestone 1), 
meusures 49 om. in height by a breadih, at the hase, of 292em. A first respect in which, 
despite a close general agreement, if, differs from all other early stelag bearing a represer- 
tation of the funerary banqaet is that it has a round top, Most of the private stelne found 
by Prot Petrie in the neighbourhood of the tombs of the First Dynasty kings al Abyzdlos 
are round-tepped, and so too are the magnificent royal atelae of the Horus Let (ote ror 
serpent” )-and the Horus Qa-Cu; but these, again, differ in that but little more than the 
nine of their owners is sculptured gpon them. In the Third and. Fourth Dynuaties the 
funereal stelac no longer stood niore or less free, but were encased in the Wrickwork of the 
mastabas or became empanelled at the top of the “false doors "carved! mn stone®; if is for 
this reason, doubtless, that their shape ie invariably rectangrular® and the rounded tops do 
not come into vogue again wntil the Middle Kingdom. 

This, then, would appear to be a first reason for assigning to ur stele a very early date, 
" perhaps as early as the Second Dynasty, But the whole manner of depiction, the character 
of the hieroglyphs, and the unsymmetrical way in which these and the various offerings are 
dispersed over the available field, provide farmore cogent evidence in this direction, The 
fachnitytie is clumsy enough; but the clumsiness 1s due, one feels, less to a lack of skill in 
the sculptor than to an absence of good pre-existing modeis. The craftsman is gropmyg his: 
way; in other words, the reliefs are archaic. 

The owner of the stele is shown seated upon a throne such as is later reserved almoat 
exclusively to the Pharaoh and the gods‘; the phenomenon ts conimon, the ceremonial 
jistruments of more recent date often having been objects of everyday use im an earlier age. 
The general pose of the figure is that usual in later times, biti the body, and particularly 


\ County Bormagh of Halifax, Bankfdd Mumum Note: Mo, 4—"Egyptita Tablets,” by Tirowas 
Mipatxrs. Hualifas, 107. . Sve, 11 pages 

2 Stelae eoomead in leiekwork, een Quinett, Tomb of Aeay, pp. 4—5: Joxmen, Vorberielr wher dic. 
aurite Grebung ba den Pyremision (in Anceiger dh. phil.-iar, AL d. tai Ahad. of. Wie, Vienna, 1512},: 
pp. S—8. Examples of the rectangular stele forming a part of the “false door" aro Too common to weed 
many references; see, however, Puram, Ifedwm, PI, 3X. 

1 The Rekakoeh stele mentioned above is rectangnlar, put apparently was fot encased in the brriak- 
work of the comb, 

‘ Seo partivularly vow Btestxo, op. oft, PL ta. In Lasae-Scuabren inal wd Deulbyterne ales 
Mitleren Reichs, only somne six or seven stelue show private persone seated on a throne of this kind, wind 
in preetioully every case the stele in question ls a aimall anil insignificant one (eee PL ACI, with the 
references, 43. 12); it le uot apparent Whethor we here have un drchuistio truit or mere thuughtlessness. 
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the arms, are attenuated and without ekill in the morelling, The dress worn seanis ty be 
a tightly fitting garment, which, for all we can see, might even ewathe the feet, ‘This 
garment is sopported by two hands passing over the shoulders, ns quite exceptional trait; 
fora moment one might ask oneself whether the person depicted is not # woman, but the 
coiffurs und the hieroglyphie inscriptions quickly banish this supposition, “The hands are 
stretched out towards an altarof the osual shape, the foot of which reste on w line that is 
continued to the mght and is raised considerably above the level of the bottom of the 
throne’, pon the altar or table, as perhaps st would more tightly be tormed, lie four 
loaves; these might be the usual halfloaves indiatindtly outlined, but at all events thoy are 
not arranged in the ordinary way, ie in two groups with the out edges pointing inward. 
Upon the top of the loaves rests part of the foreleg of an ox. | 7 

The rest of the field is occupied with a multitude of amall pictures Some, and above 
all these immediately over the figure of the deceased, are definitely phonetic hieroglyphs ; 
8o Loo ane the flowers (1)* and coiled ropes (@) interspersed! along. the offerings and 
standing for the words "thonsand"” and “hundred” peapectively, Others are almost Bd 
definitely délinvations of apecific offerings (cakes, jugs of beer, ete.) imagmed to be lying 
besitle the altar, Not a few af the objects depicted are symbolic in one way or another: 
thos the tall water-jng in the ring-stand near the top alludes to the" likation "\(kbh) that 
preceded every well-ordered fimerary meal: (he stream of water that issues from the jar in 
an unnatural curve is evidenoe enough that this jar is not supposed to be present merely 
in 4 quiescent, semi-omsmental state, like the empty syphon on a lodging-honse sideboard 
Symbolic ina different manner are the heads of fowl and cattle to be seen near the bottom 
of the atete: the benks in the ome case and the liom in the other are the mout character- 
istic features of these differen varieties of offering; bat the heads and necks of the birds, 
at least, would have leon unsatisfying fare apart from their more succulent portions and 
it is phiin that we have here an instance of pare pro toto. - 

The fact is that our stele constitutes an admirable example of that mized style of 
communmestion throngh visible images in which writing, i¢ the deliberate Suggestion of 
words antl Geintentes, ia as vob only partly differuntinted from concrete pictorial representa 
lint. Ihave tried explain the evolution of hieroglyphic writing elsewhere": but it nuny: 
hey worth while ts) reiturate my thesis here in slightly different terme Ik niust be remem- 
bered that all Egyptian writing, even demotie, is fundamentally pictorial ; its elements are. 
all pictures, whether or not they am intended bo convey their meaning gud pictures. Th 
thy beginning—in pre-Dynastic imes—all Feyptian paintings and sculptures that had 
a communicative finetion relied upon the method of visihle depiction. alone. ‘The in-- 
sufficiency of thre method soon made itself felt: and nod long before the tise of the First 
Dynasaty actin) portrayal began to bo Hupplerientod. and jhe signification eked ont, by new 
elements which were etill pictorial, byt in Which depiction made ite appeal indirectly in ane 


' Tn the Munich mela the foot of the nltar fionte ii inidswir fa this difforeied of ground-levet an 
atlenipt to iudicate a diffrence of distance, ie newr wide of the thiene being clasp to tha «pect tator than 
Die Vitae of thoy altar 1 Ths la not impossible, amd the oferiige if beef, ets, al lindtaid in tus be we plsfoet 
fnilernoath the tase my bo cobeedped uf as tying in the fires nonid. Lime iierogiy pl: 

A, a way. aa He flower Pho’ came te «smbotian the word “theumand.* alee 2d), ame ents 
articio on. The wolvre awd slevelognioat of Bewotian Anemnglaphie merit = a ann 
moge, Tal, i, pp. 61—Th, Weaclatty fi. i ome PINE vorsting, in Journal of Eoypticn Archue- 

* Bee toy attiola quoted inthe Inet note, and purticularty pp. T1—Ts, 
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LF tivo wey | eit mune apoken word wan siggested on the principle of the rebus, or else 
an ideq wae conveyed not identical with, hat somehow intimately related to, the objest 
depicted. Wo aust iungine that the admixture of such phonetic and symbolic elements 
became iivre aod wore considerable ae time went on: and at length a distinction made tteelf 
apparent betwen pictures that were frankly pictures and intended &) be interpreted js 
such, and pictorial sigus or hicrugly phs, ot we call them, which, though by no meat all 
phonetic, vet when taken in connection with one another compelled Wtorpretation through 
the medium of lingemye The Eoyptions tere reacherl the parting of the ways: thet 
rainted and) slptured scenes henesfirth wirved nicre and more nn westhetic purpose, this 
tending to overshadow the primary parse of communication; for communication of the 
more utilitarian sort hieroglyphs were from now ouwanls employed, the individual signs 
rapidly dwindling to a woiform tnimature ize and being arminged in the sequence of spoken 
langmagy, Snnetimes in Yertical columns and sometines in horizontal fines, Ib must not: be 
imagined that the divoree of depicted firm and written meaning ever became complete; 
scenes did not censs entirely to narrate anid instruct, nor did the hieroglyphs surrender 
the decornkive interest. Moreiver, writing and pictures remamed closely associated in 
practice, aa they di to mane extent even among ourselves; only [b must be renjembored 
that, while we employ pictims t6 ilietrale our printed boulks: writing, in the sense of 
language-writing, was Invented mm Egypt originally for the eoutrary purposes of * ‘ilhwstrating” 
pletures. 

lt is ime to rebum bo details, and 7 will be beat to » begin with the offerings and with 
the hieroglyphs that maippleoets and explain them. To these belongs the phonetically 


written word for “medhse~ (ii 4 sntr at the bop of the stele, together with the 


adjoining ewer and basin that are intended ti convey the notion of “ablation” and the 
already discussed water-jar, the purpose of which was “libation.” Censing, ablution, and 
libation were the preliminarics of every funerary feast, and one or other of the three 1s 
mentioned an mast of the early atelae that hav come down to us?; "ablution” i the still 
stised Eastern custom of washing she hale anil mouth before partaking of food*, while 
“eensing’ "and “libation” symbolize the ritual restoration to the dead body of its odovir. and 
moisture, things inseparible from the vitality that ts capable of mppatite’. The nature of 
the lunge, oval, bisected offering to the right of the symbol for “libation” ts obseare, but 
below it stand the hionigly phic signe for 2200, indicating that sneh was the quantity which 
the deceased had al his disposal, The sign fir 2000, a flowering plant with two stalks, 
may he compared with corresponding words for one, two, and three thousand that occur 
repeatedly below, the rebos-sigu bio’ having as many stalks ns there are required thousands 
This is a significant archaic trail, for which the numbers of the smitten enemies on the 
pedestal of the statne of king Khasekhem (Dyn. 111) are the best parallel’. 

Representations of specific offerings and mimbers referring to them tow follow ong 
whubher in dlternate lines By no means all the offerings can now be identified for what 











E Or part of w word, 

t Bg, Wart, op, cit, the stelae depicted on gps 22), 22H, B00, Pls TT, EV: 

4 The ahape of the ewer bore ia quite imueial For literary references to washing before mols, sen 
dnoatans f, 3, 8; Ff Orhiisvey, io 

' See Davres- Caunov nd, Tob of Mnenabay, (i 76, 

Soe Quine, Hieralowpoli, Pl XL 

Journ af Egypt. Arch, rv, $4 
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they are, the shapes being often indeterminate and phonetic clues but seldom ACCOMPANY 
ing them, In the second row is a helmet-like cake to which seem to belong the alphabetic 
letters j— it; an article of food thus designated vecurs in the stereotyped * longer list 
of eferings” of the Fifth Dynasty’. At the end of the third row is a pair of symbols, a-vine 
on props and, beneath it, a basket for grapes, which often are found as the hieroglyphs 
expressing inp“ wme | we see them again in #ightly modified form, W the lefi of the wltwe, 
followed by the characteristic yéssel for wine with network cover? and the rope-cedl theaning 
100, The fourth row consists of a beer-jnp on the left and the ordinary sign for “bread” on 
the right; the damaged sign between them may be an oil-jar. The fifth and wxth rows 
comprise the heads of four kinds of bird and those of four kids of cattle respectively | in 
the former case only three distinct numbers seem to be piven, nannely an 120, A 110, and 
ie SH); in the Inst line, hardly visible on the Plate. the numbers appear to be, from 
Tight te loft, 2000, 200, 1000, 20. 

Tt remains only to interpret the name and tithes that stand whove the head of the 
deceased. As in the case of ko many early Inscriptions we wre here reduced to somowhat 
desperate guesswork, Without doing serious violence to any sign except perhaps the very. 
problomatic oe tht ore first®, we might constme .! in Sxl o Ro—...hip at 
fw rliyt? wen (ni-sut Mry) “.,hotpe’s son, the protector of the king's subjects Marve,” 
Th wouli) be tedious to Hetail the reasons that might be adduced for and against this inter-- 
pretation, 1 set it forth, merely a¢a target for the more critical anuing my colleagues; in 
demonstiating its errors they may perhapa chance upon aome more probable rendering ;. 
possibly they may even find the right one. 7 


A Seo ALAA, Sryagrerv Afastahes, wol,t, pas, Noo 38. 
n Op alt, PL SANIN, ho HS, The closest puraliol to the writing bere thet I have faired ie Broan, 
Ligephian danguitire roles eeerrion of Lady Meur, Fi. VII, | 
. © Thin by cortalnly wot any form of the hi Yrh for the goddess Neith, which js alwaya made 
otherwise it early thes ——e : — aS ach 
* Tho binder portioli of the head had perisdiwd, eo thet the identity of the bind in not quite certain, 
Inany case. it tt not iA, om» Midgley’s copy asemis to ALES | 
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Ix spite of the terrible time: through which the world ts passing, the output of 


Egyptology for the past twelve months has heen not inconsiderable, The eontribution of 


America has heen particularly important. Not only wos the work in the field of previous 
years maintained, luxt an excellent beguming lias been made in the publication of material 
that had been collected with great expenditure of thonght, labour and money. The first 
memoir of the excavations af the New York Metropolitan Maseum appeared In a 
beautiful and costly volume on the Tomb of Senebtis; at Lisht, "This was followeil a few 
months later by the first memoir of the Theban tomb series of the same mstitution, pub- 
lished as 4 memorial of the late B: de M. Tyres, i another magnificent volume on the 
Tomb of Nakht. At the same time Mr Oric Bares has founded a new aerial entitled 


Harvard African Studisz, embracing all Africa, ancient and mutern, and in jt Ancient 
Egypt figures largely. By @ curious fate each of these three publications, highly important 
as they are, is too bulky to be sent to England under present conditions, except piecemeal, 


so that few over here have yet seen even a fragment of them. 

Major Lyoxs notes the curious custom of orientation by the Nilt among the modern 
inhabitants of Ezypt, adhered to even when absolutely at variance with orientation by the 
atin, found, rv, 201. 

MASFERN, recalling Herodotus stories of the subterranean channels at the Pyramid of 
Cheops and from Moeris to the sea, tells ofa legend now eurrent that a chanel lends fron 
Gebel Shem el. Wal near Debid to the Oasis of Dish, Rec de Trav, xxxvut, 20. 

Anthropological research in and about Egypt has not been. mactive, G. W. MuRmAy 
describes the marriage ceremonial of the Barabra, Ion LIT, no. 75. Notes on the custome 
of the Onsia of Siweh by Maumup MowamMan Asp ALLAN are puton recon! in Harvard 
African Studies, 1, 1; there is also paper on Moslem saints and feasts in Egypt by 
BLAXCHARD, ih, 182, Professor Senieay, writing on the Nuba of Konlofin im the Ancyel, 
of Ret. and Ethics, vol. tx, states that they are a negro race quite distinet from the Barabra 
(Nubians of the Nile Valley) in structure, custome anil language, although Barabrw have 
penetmted among them, especially for trade, and have left their language in certain spots, 
The same authority describes clubs from southern Keordofan matle of stout come, with a 


‘spherical or sub-spherical head of stone ground amooth, Mon 1916, no. 100. From the Sennar 
province come a tosttock of mimesis with ebony blade need for planting, another -with iron 


blade for grass-eutting, and wn chisel mate of horn, Hetrvaed African Studies, 1, 285-—280, 
An article m the Orientilistische Litereturseitung, X%, 124, describes the work done 
by the German Institute for Egyptian Archawology im Cairo, and its present condition, 


w4— 
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Dr Bonctant, the Director of thy Institute, is ty publish the results of the frurtiul 
excavahioma at el-Amarri, amd is nla pre paritiy an extensive worl-on the oarly chronology 
Of Kept, | 
i nens records tink n fanatic at. Widy «-Sebite destroyed! the pulpit and over 
threw the altar of the interesting church ihside tho temple; Baksantt luw tostored. them 
and has put in an iron door to prevent a repetition of tho cutee, Ann ow Serv, XVI, 14 
A hibhography of Anvient Epypt for 1918—1914 by (. FARINA ia printed in the 
Jtivista degl Stuli Ornentali, vi, 01—O1K. 


EXCAVATIONS AND EXPLGnATIONS. 


KoRDOFAN. Prof SELIGMAN describes is prehistoric Village site af Faragab in Northern 
Renlofin yielding hand-made pwittery, shells, ete, whieh te considers. to be not liter then 
the Ptolemuie period in Raypt Liverpool Annals. vir, 107, | 

Napata. A very interesting report by Reisxex on his excavations for Harvard 
University in the winter of 1915-16 at the capital of the: Ethiopian. kingdom is intriwl need 
byw brief sketch of the history uf Nubix from the New Empire to the period uf the kings 
of Nopata. The pyramids at Gebel Barkal were erected for Meroitie kings of abont 
Lhe first century ic ‘The entrances vw the burial ¢harnbers Of the pyramids were suceess- 
fully located, but they had been plundered with pire than the smal completeness and no 
mecriptions remained A hinges bracelet of enemelled gold was the principal relic founl, 
The temples along the south-east fies of the MOLD wer excivated at the samy hin, 
revealing building from Dyn. XVID onward: two widely sepnrate?! finds of broken: 
atatuary of the Ethiopian period inest trtanatély helanped together, so that several nearly 
complete statues were inacln up from, the fragmenta, incloding one of Tirbaqa The temple 
luitherto attrrbutiwd bo Seniamensebon preved to have hoon built by Athinarss, cobidlt by 
Senquneneken afler a fall of gock from the cliff kad rained its gin Partially ruined and 
rebnilt in Mercitic times, 1t was finally coveral with pibbish and sreat masses of finllex 
rook. The resnles from tho leuple exeavations are of ureat importance On the: nther’ 
side of the nver one pyramid of the Nir roap wus excavated 5 ii waz that of Aspert i, 
carly king in the Ethiopian series, Hoxton Mus. Bulletin, xv, 25. 

PYAR. Report on work of reparation i 1O10= thee eolutems-and peo architra ves 
of the temple of Neetanebo had hoon overtliroven by come vases! navigating above them 
when the reservoir was full; repaivs were alen Necessary at Lhe Great Temple, the Birth 
Teniple, ete, BAREANT), Aa. Py Serv, V1, V4. 

Trenes My Howard Cannes pret ta betes i skotch-survey of thatmvines behind Wester 
Thetes for abunt three. miles-froam the Bilan olsMolik and Dér ol-Bahri southward. In. 
this-area he hie found anil reconied a» nuiniber of ancient tonite anil grafiti, Captic cells 
and churches. Tho sraateet pret wus a tomb made for Hatshepant befire she aseumell 
full rovnlig, a diay site jn a high cliff an the bottom of a cleft, The tomb contained 9 
magnificen| surcophaguy of crystalliog limestone, inseriberd tet wotinished. Not Grr from 
is the cliff tomb of her danvhter: Nofryrat A Mill necount of Ffntsherpsrit’s tumb ia 
gv: Jorn tv, WT. A jilinns sane desutption of the same wre published by the finiler 
alto in Ann ou Sere xvi TO. . 

In The Egyptian Expedition LOTS Vi (Supplement ty the Bulletin of the Metropolitan 
Minoura of Art, May 1017) Mr Lrracor publishes reparts by Mr Laxsinacand Mr N, de (i. 
Davies The expedition of the Now York Mirmearm began: work as lina ws 1012-19 
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on 118 concesstum at the Asdsif, parallel to Lond CarXanvon’s earlier excavation, which lay 
immiedintely ta the north, Lord Carwarvox had found the temple belonging to the lower 
dnd of the cunreway which led to the Dir el-Babri temply of Hatshepsut; Lythgoe's 
excavation revealed the lower end of the corresponding cateway belonging to that of 
Mentnhotep; a8 was explained laet year, Tho present report by Lansing desorifes the 
dlearanee of the southern half of-a grean XUTth Dynasty Adsh tomb, the northern half of 
which had been elegred by Lord Oarxarvow, This tomb-hollow. or ‘sunken courtyard’ 
‘had Been completely filled in. by Hatehepsut's architect in order that the caitseway might 
be carriod aver it, and thereby the tombe as they existed in her time had boen saved 
from plundermg; the onginol intermenta of the XUIth Dyn. had long since been rifled, 
hut the ruinous chawhers liad iso been re-used for burials down ta the begmmng of 
Dyn, XVI, so that tiany interesting finds of rivht coltins in] tomb fomiture were 
made, including not a few that wouled show well in. w Museum, Dronse swords are aniong 
the most remarkable of the finda, with a harp, a lyre, and sotme jewellery. Though ime 
fortunately there were sh listorical docnments whatever, and searcely jy inscriptions, the 
thormuigh clearanwe anc esientific examination of the locality are highly instructive from 
both the archasologioal and the historical pomts of view, Mr DAVIES reports on the 
elearmoe and restoration of the XVITIth Dyn, tomb of Puynimre (no 39) in the Rhokheh; 
the courtyard waa snecessfully cleared both of modern settlers and: of the seommnlation of 
rubbish; many fragments of finely painted walls were recovered and utilised ima careful 
restoration by himself and Mackay, 

In excavating the chapel of prince Vaames in 1357 traces were found of what nna 
have Leen the temple or mommmental termination of the road leading to the tomb of 
Meéntuhotep (¥); they have since been covered up by robbish from the clearance of the 
Ramesseum, DArntssy, dan. dw Serv,, Xvi, 63, 

An aceoimt of the tomb of Khety (Akhthoy) found by Carrer in Lam CARNARVON & 
excavations of 191)2-14, with olition of some highly important stelae from if, giving the 
names of foreign countries anil their products and other matters of interest, (}ARDINER, 

Mr N. de G. Davies’ Juxarions: publication of the Tomb of Nakht at Thebes (no. 52, 
‘Sheikh CAhd ei-Kurneh) for the Metropolitan Museum of Art incindes the satatriette of 
Nakht and other snuill finds from the burial pit, along with splendid photogmpha and 
fueaimiles of the scones in the painted chamber. 

Assit, Numerous finds in the excavations of Savep Ber Kuasuaba in the winter 
of 1913 at Dar Dronkeli, including coffins of the Middle Kingdom and objects of all perils, 
with same from the neeropolis of Assit itself in 1914, Kaman, Ann. du Serv, XV1, 65. 

Farts. Finds at Dimeh (Sokuopaiow Nesoe), north of the Birket sl-Fayiim, m the 
saine excavations, KAMAL, Ann. dw Serv, xvi, 183. : 

Lisr'r, Elaborste publication by Mace and Wisnock of The Tomb af Senwbtist at 
faskt, reviewed by Gvnninen, who utakes the sngyestion that Ostrie was not a bygone 
hwnan king of Egypt, but m origin silely Whe divine personification of dead kimgship, 
Journal, wv, 208 See also Bull. Meir. Mut. x1, 257, and a review by Breasten im Te 
Nation, July 26, 1917, reprinted in the Bull, Metr. Mux, X11, 205. 

 Heopous Diseovery of four iombe of chief priests of On under Dyn. VI, built 
against the south side of the great eniclosuretn the vutside near the S—angle the imserip- 
tiona by Danessy, report on the exenmtion with plang by BARSANTL Alon. dy Sere, X01, 193. 


2fid F. Ia. GRIFFITH 
ALEXANDHIa, Graeco-Egyptian tombs of Ronan age af Ramleh, same furitror ox 
plorations in the necropolis uf Hadra, andl dame discoveries on the site of Canopus, Bull, 
d' Alex, xv, 53, | 
M, Gaston Joxper, chiof engmesr of the Ports and Lighthouses af Fyrypt, has 
pulilished an insportant and carefully reasoned memoir on the mmexpected dlecoveries 
Which he: made in 1911—1005 of ancient harbour works on the shores of tho island of 
Pharos, It is well known that the main harbours of Alexandria iny behind the island, 
east und owest of the Heptastarlion which Jomed Pharos to the mainland. M. JoxpEr has 
how triced « great harbour, 2 kilometres long and from 400 to 800 metres: broad, on the 
Weat. of the istand itself: jn isformed by artificial breakwaters, made of great blocks of the 
local limestone, based on some islets in the shallows, and carried out inw the open sen 
parallel to the coast, There is no sign of Roman. workmanship, and us neither Stmbhe nor 
any other writer (since Homer) makes any mention of a harbour on Pharos, Jonper 
suggests that it had already been ruined and subimersed when Strabo wrote: He is in 
fact inclined to thriw back the date of this colossal constrnetion, compimble to the 
Pyrmniids and Karnak, to Pharaonio times, ‘The memoir is ilnstrated hy a survey of the 
present shore of Pharos-from the south and west to the eastem extremity, where stood the 
famons lighthouse, with renmants of eonstruction: at all pints. There is-still much to be. 
done, especialfy in the eastern harbour, and probably divers would find valuable antiquities 
by systematic work among the debris of the old harbours; some of them from shipe 
wreeked at various times on the ruins, others dating from the age, Whatever it was; in 
which the harbour flourished. The rock floor ans ticky tslets have not change: their 
orginal lovel since the building of the harbour; the destruction of the works is due te 
mud and soft material wiving way and sliding into the deep onder the weight of heavy 
constructions on Hie top, and finally to the action of the waves. On this side, towards the 
open sea, the island of Pharos was nana more extensive even in Roman times than 
itie now. Les Ports submerods del Anciexne dle de Pharos (Mémoires préséentées al’ Frstitut 
Eayption, Tame 1) | 
Istiwiies oF Suez Explorations at el-Kantarah in 1914, especially in. the proat 
becropolis where limestone coffins were found with amulets and ushabtis: alao cham bers 
containing coffins, in one case accompanied by a Abels Apparently of Romy age, the bodies 
with #tamped gold leaf on the eves minith, otc, CLEDAT, Reo. de Tran, XEXVuUi, 21. 
Explorations around fhe site of Ostracine on Luke Sirbonis, with Roman: and: 
Breantion remarns, Citnat, Ana, ody Sore, KV. GE | 


PUEWICATIONS Op Texts 


(¢) FROM sires In Bayer, ero. 

Lower Noata. The third fusieule of GAtTTTien’s Temple de Kalabchah m the series: 
fomples pmmergés da tia Nihie contains eight coloured plates of head-dresses and other 
details, with table of plates ate, One mori fixecieny)e yi] complete the work, | 

BLACKMAN’ juublication of tho Temple of Bigeh, reviewed by WMLELP., Man 1917, 
an SY ? Him 19 

THenes. Fragmont of stutie with tara title: interpreted as ‘chief of those who 
excavate the northwrn bevsiy of Amotin,” Learary, Han, du Serr. xvi, 174: 
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Stela. from Dér el-Medineh of Dyn, XX, figuring the god Shed, Danessy, Aon. du 

Sere., XVI, 114. 
‘Stela of early Dyn. XVIIT foond by Lork Carnarvon. in the Mandareh-tamb, 
Ganpiver, Journal, wy, 25th: 
fuseription from the tomb of Puyemre regarding the flower of Nefertem, panillel to 
one from Horbeit, NaViLuk, don, de Serv. xv1, 187. 
| DexpERau. Statue of Hor, son of Zethutefonkh, of about the time of Psammetichus I, 
LrGr ais, An, du Sen, xvi, 145. Statue of the same age of Harwog, son of Harwa, alrently 
known by five other statnes, m., i, 159. Inscriptions of a statue of a notable whose pam, 
written.In hieroglyphic, seems to be Georgins, Danessy, ib, 268. 

Anypos. Stela probably from the temple of Amosis T dated in year U4 of Ramesses TT, 
recording divine decision by the deceased king in a Jegal dispute, Leonaix, Ann. diy 
Sere, X¥1, 161, From the wording of anch decisions and modern parallels, Liaqtatn 
snggests that the oracle waa given by the god weighing /earily on the shoulders of the 
priests who carried him in the divine barque. 

TONE. Granite sarcophagus of Dyn. XTX, Danessy, Ann. dw Sere, xv, 115. 

 “‘Metr. Braceman’s Rock Tombs of Mev T, I, long review by Monet, Rerwe Critique, 
Sept. 22 and ) 1017, Miss MoReAY reviews vola. If and Ill in Afar, 1970, now T14,. 
1917, no. 48. 

Minten, Fragment of statue of prince Khamuast from Shekh Embdérak, noming 
Hathor of Aphroditapolis and of the Mouth of thy Valley, Datessy, Ann. du Serw, KV1, 255, 

Gizem Inseriptivns of the mastaba of Khaf-Khufu, Daressy, Ann. du Serv., xv, 257, 

Hetorous: Stela-of xivth year of Sheshonk IIT, naming Bekennif the eldest son of 
the king, 1D, 14. 61 

- Est0x (in Menfifiyeh province), block of basalt with ritual text referring chiefly to 
the Libyan nome, translated with commentary, =.. 1), 221. 

Aruetus: Inseriptions of the statue of a priest, 1p. t)., 54 

Méxpes, Frigment naming local deities, m., 1, 60, 

Boro (eastern). Inseriptiona on the statue of an astrologer and serpent-cateher in 
the service of the king, of abont Dyn. XAUX, m., ib,, 1. | 

Sivat. Corpus of the Egyptian stelac and graffiti from Wadi Moyhura, Seribit el- 
Khidim and the Wide Nash. A large number from the expedition of the Fund onder 
Flinders Perark in) 1905 are previously unpublished, and from this source cones the seanty 
Dr GARDINER in the Journal last year and here re-published. The work includes maps 
and plans showing the position of the inscriptions, catalogue, bibliography, ete, GARDINER 
and Perr, The Inscriptions of Sent, vol. 1: a volume. of text is to cotuplere the work. 

(b) Fro Museums, Bre. 

Camo, Stela with Pyramid Texts of Dyn, XTX, Danessy, Avn. idlu Serv, xvi, 57. 
Shrine of a god Tut with cartouche of Domitian from. Cpper Egypt. m., 1b, 121. Inseription 
(belonging to 4 dealer) naming the father and mother of Sheshong 4, 10,, a, 177. 

Peritoauap, Late statue of a priest of the bull Moevis, in hie own collection, 
TounaErr, Journal, tv, 11%. 

Firznis. Statue of Montemhét with inseriptions defining his territory at the tunw of 
tle Assyrian invasion as extending from Elephantine ti Hermopolis Magna, 6 precisely 
the Thebaid, Warszrani, Or, Lit,-Zet,, xix, 10. 
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LEYDEN. Reachrwihwag der Aegyptischen Sammlung, vu, reviewed by Tassie, Op. Lit- 
Heit, RIX, 21h, | - 

Loxpon. Stein of Antolin the British Museum, with retomd of contraots mad with 
the ku-priest, ete, Peer, Liverpool Annus, vil, Sh. 

Oxyorp, Papyrus with fimerary text and seenes resembling those of the Atm-Duat, 
BLACKMAN, J vttrnal, wv, 12% | 

Stela with adoration of Amosis I anid his queen Nefertere, both deified in w shrine, in - 
the MacGirecor collection at Tamworth, (4RDINER, owrnal, tv, 18% 

False door of Ni-kuu-Ptah (Vith Dyn.); stela: inseribed on ‘both! faaca of Thuthotp, 
A commander of rowors of Ramesses 11 and Minephthas, in the volleetion af Sir-Fred. Cong 
it Richmond, Mupray: Ane. Ea. WNT, 62. 

(co) MISCcELLANEOUK : 

Thi Swiss Eevpiologist Dévaup has published the first parh of his edition of the 
Proverhs of Ptnhhotp, Lee Manmes de Ptahhotep, consisting ehiely uf initogmphed plates 
contaming a transcript of the Tollin fagments in the British Museum and the transerip- 
Hon in parallel colninna of the four known texts, The task has boon a very «lifficull one, 
her carnid out in the must theroigh manner, and the second part containing the com- 
mentary is eayerly awaited. Reviewed by Garpinen, Journal, WV, B53 t 

The seeond) part of the mvyaluable edition by CRAPow of portions of the Book of the 
Dead contame the end of the apoll or chapter 17 with 80 and 1# (to be followed by 11), 
these beimg in the eiitor's view three versions of one fext of which 20 is the shortest and 
aldest, Auageithite Teste des Totenbuckes, 2tes Heft (Keliiise Urkunden in STEIN DORFE'S 
Urkunden des Acayptischen A léerthums). 

Sie hae published n new part of his eolleotion of Ptalemnic Inscriptions: it contains 
te gravestone of the aacre] oaw if Aphireditopolis (Pi. Soter), tombstones of Kha-hapi 
(nu. 203), Hosotia dueree of Epiphanes in honour of the king (year 0), Philae decree no. TE 
in whieh the lwo were extended ‘to the (teen (year 21), Philee decreo 20. TT concerning 
the snppressiin of the povolt of Dppor Egypt and overthrow af Ankhmakhis (your 19), 
The hieroglyphic text of the diorens tq accompanied by a transeription of the det ote. 
The-hustorical resulta flowing: from the: earefiil: examination of thy fragmentary Philay 
dicres are wf lrg vanlsiis. Hieroglyphische Urbunden dar Griechisch-Rimlachen Zeit, 11. 
in STEINDOME E'S Uriuneden. 

_ _Tnseription, on a targe scarabanns of the early years of Amenophis TV with the tithes 
of the Aton, the king and thw queen, DaRessy, Ann. du Sore, XVI. 178 : 

Statue of Somtutefaakhte, governor of Upper Egypt under Paamtnetiohus 1, SpregE.. 
neko, Zeite. £ Ag. Spor ain, 112. | 

HiktaTi Srincenurng has pieced together the fmgments of sixteen aniall - nite 
of Dyn. 3X1, now at Strassburg, fron FE] Hibeh, and publishes them ‘i sata Py pyri 
gruphs with fall commentary and indices ‘In themselves Of DO great jinpdrtance, they give 
INborest ings particulars mbcvist lowayl worship and ae minitiatration. They apparently duta fiom 
the reign of Menkheuperre¢ and Esenkhebi, Zeils £ Aeg, Spr, tant, | 

New Ringilitn lotter eanpelling:a contest, SPIRGELRERG, 4, 107. Good wish forthe 
length of the days of the enn,’ ap, wh, 112 *\* jes a 

mallee pana Poblishes ta Hodelberg a Molemaie Srgusent of the mary 
of a LA VTLTL, A ppereni tly relateet tin frame te (lat cane AD.) publishect in: his Dheuesdioe 
Texte auf Kritgen ; on the versa is pari of a hytin to Inia, vb;, 40, > 
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Sione in the Sermpenm commemorating:a faleon, 1D., 1, 114, 

‘Ostrach concerning burial taxes, t0,, 1h,, 120, 

Mrrorric. Small pane! frota Meroe showing king Avikakhurér slaying foreigners, 
probably of the second century A-D. Gairerrt, Jowendl, tv, 21, Great étela of Akinizaz 
found by GarsTanG at Meroe, whieh Saver recopnised aa referrmg probably to Canlace's 
confliet with Rome acon after the conquest of Egypt by Augustus; mm, 1, 150,: Cf Sarce 
in Liverpool Awnals, vn, 67. 

Histor. 

Under the title Ancient Times, A History of the Early World, Professor Breastnn, of 
Chicago, has produced « vivid sketch of human progress in Enrope and the nearer Enst 
from the prahistonie ages to the time of the Muhnmmedan invasions, The book is wall 
illustrated and provided with questions, biblingruphies. and index antended for first-year 
high school work,’ and ull compressed into 742 pages. Ancient Egypt occupies $5 payres, 
taking the first place after a very interesting deseription af the periods of early man in. 
Europe. Ir has been reviewed by ex-President Rooseverr in the Outlook of Feb, Ty 
1917, p. 273, and by the Editor in Ancient Bgypt 1917, 86. | | 

Professor Steiynorry of Leipzig in 1915 wrote an account of ancient and modern 
Egypt. Aegypten in Vergangenheit wad Gegenwart, reviewed hy F. Scuwauny, Or, Lit-Zeit., 
<x, DSS. 

On informal datmg by events m Egyptian texte, SPIRGELBERG, Leis, f. Aeg. Spr, 
Lint, 106, 

Darngssy gives the results of an examination of the newly discovered, much-worn 
fragments of the Palermo Stone (published Inst year by GAUTHTER). He haa obtaimed 
important ew readings, and attempts a reconstruction of the Old Emptre dynasties from 
Manethe and the Egyptian sources, Bulletin de (Jnst, 21, iGt; F. W, Reap reviews 
(FAUTHIER’S publication, ih, p. 215.. DaAgessy’s paper is reviewed Ane Ag. 110, 182. 
§. de Riocr proposes a restoration which wonld give 400 years from Menes to Cheops, 
Comptes Rendux 1017, 10. 

“Wein contributes to the Jowrnal Asiatique, X1 er, th Is, 1, over 140° pp. of matter 
supplementary be his study of the end of the Midiile Kingdom, with copies of many newly 
published or nopublished scarabs, a study of scaralie found in Palestine, ete, 

s Worms discusses the parentage of Akhenaton's queen Nefretitt, and concludes that 
she was daughter of the Divine Father Ay by an anknown first wife, Ty in ihe bombs at 
Tell ol-Amarna being Ay’s second wile und governess of her step-daughter the queen. He 
also discusses the date of the. association af the queen ou the throne. Journal Asiatig ue, 
x. sér, & vu, 409 Danrnssy’s account of the coffin of Akhenaten 1s reviewed, Ane Ky. 
1916, 156, 

Danussy retunns (0 the subject of the classification of the kings of the Bubastite 


family, and upholds his own arrangement against the new one proposed by GanrnrEn, Rec. 
de Trav, XZXVOE, 9. 
Adopting Pernir’s suggestion in regard to the spurious origin of the king’s name Zét 
mark to the doubtful figure in the sammation of years of reign, Ane, £g., 1916, 150, 
“Tome Fv, fase. 11, has appeared of Ga uTmiEe’s Livre des Rots, containing the titles eto, 
PTaOIAP eS of the Ptolemaic Nynie PV. | 
Jootn. of Egypt Arch. tv. he 
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Professor SETHE of Leipaig hua lntaly republished in the 77 ouphische Grianden 
the fragmentary bext of the accond decree uf Ptolemy Epiphanes at Phila, from photo- 
gruphs ani the squeeze taken by Lepsins. Confirming Revillout's brilliant leductions of 
35 years ago reyarding the Theban kings Harmakhis- and An this, ho finds the name 








of the latter clearly preserved in the demotic text of the decree ja that of the rebel 


suppressed by Epiphanes. Ankhmakhis waa supported by a Nubinn force; and it is, quite 
probable that the little dynasty of two kings, which lasted 20 years fom the end of the 
reign of Philopator ind was extinguished in the 10th year of Epiphanes, came from Nubia, 


where they would have succeeded to Ergainencs and Axkhelamani The nurrative of 


Polybins (21, 19) anust tefer to some other rebellion m Lewer Egypt. Zeits. J. Aeg, Spr., 
om, 35. The:same scholar has elaborately discussed the Rosetta decree; Zur (reacheohte 
und Erklirung der Rosetiana in Nachrichten d. Kon. Ges. d. Wiss. en Gittingen, 1916, 275. 

LUMBROSO notes an earlier suggestion of NOLDEKE that Cleopatra did not cormmit 
suicide, a8 wns. officially stated, but was put ont of the way by Octavian, Bull, d Alezandrie, 
XV, 25, 

Tn a Jong article Scuvparr points out the value of the Ancient Egyptian scenes 
published in Wreszinsxt's Atlas cur altaegyptischen Kult geschiehte for ilustrmating the 
subject-tmatter of the Graeco-Roman documents, Ov. Jit-Zet., xrx. 1 (some errata and 
addenda are given, i, p. 91), 


LEGRAIN shows fron Egyptian texts that the city of Was, ix, Thebes, lay on the East 
bank, and its necropolis and the temples of the Western deities on the. West hank, inn. 
du Sere, V1, 171. 

Bissina suggesta that thy ‘road of God! both on the Sphinx stély and the stela 
of Piankhi was on the East bank of the Nile opposite Memphis and towards Heliopolis, 
Zeits, f, Avg, Spr, ivi, 144. | 
Reviewing recent publications of the British Sehoal, Grierimn points out, that the 
situation of the xxi nome of Upper Egypt has been disclosed by the inseriptions from 
Kafr Ammar as: extending along the West bank to Lisht parallel to the EXlind nome 
(Aphroditepolite) on the East hank. Journad, m1, 141. | 

DARESSY's paper on the geography of tho sky im rodiacal lists compared with the 
geography of Eeypt is reviewou by [Pereig] Awe Bg, 1016, 185. “s 

spate aagraphy anid Gealugy of West-contral Sinat by J. Batt. it reviewed Ane. By, 
hie tn: 


FOREIGN RELATIONS, 


Paton hus published the second volun of his Nieto compilation Barly Eyuetis 
Renewed by GUNS, Jornal re. 200 , 
Evrore On a ‘up of white marble from Cythera in the Athens Musenm icon: 
= Bn A Tuivdolenk yihers i thene Museum is an in< 
Dap Paelshed by Staisand others aa Myeonsenn op Aegean. SErug points owt that 
a = scription is i Tame of the Sun-temple of Userkaf of Dyn, V, wrliten in cake 
feroglyphic; wt the same time be corrects the usual reading uf the name Sep- RR to 
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Revinwing the seventh volume of the Leyden Egyptian Collection, GRurfiTH points 
out two Greek names on w Shite sarcophngus, the earliest transeriptions yet found of 
Greek into hieroglyphic, /vurnal, mi, 142. 

Omyibi los, apparently imitated from that of Delphi, fornd in « temple at Gebel Barkal 
(Napata) by Retsyxu and bearing the name of o Meroitic king, Grirrrra, Journal, 
im, 255, 

Mesororasma, Syeta, Semires. Perris, reviewing the reprint of Kryo's History of 
Suyer and Akkad, argues that the recent confirmation of Berossus’ date of 2225 1c. for 
the foundation of Babylon makes Manetho's chronological statements also appear more 
important; and that the carved ivory hantle for a tit knife i the Louvre proves that the 
art of the elate palettes in Egypt originated from the Blamite civilization which fourished 
before its rise, Maw, 1917, no. 62. In an dilustrated article the same authority discusses: 
this handle us published by M. Bexkorre. It inust be of the prehistoric age, yet shows: 
a well-developed art with Mesopotamian or Hlamite affinitios earlier than the sculptured 
alate palettes and mace-heals, Ano. Fo. 1917, 26. Cf. Kiso, Journal, tv, 64 who suggests 
a coniexion with Babylonian-Elamite seals from Sasa (se below, p. 275). 

Downarr’s Zikburet wud Pyromide, dealing with the connexion of Mesopotamian 
siggurat towers and Egyptian pyramids, is reviewed by Scunoener, Or. Lit-Zeit., x1, U6. 

§. A. Coos briefly discassing Dr GARDINER's discovery of a“ pirote-Semitie” alphabet, 
questions whether it may not bes non-Semitic seript making use of characters which also 
happen to be Semitic, P. BF. Quart. St, 1917, 190. 

Kyeuprzon’s El Amaraa Tafeln reviewed by Unoexab, Or. fit.-Zeit,, x1x, 180, | 

GoLéniscHErT gives photographs of eleven fneign peoples from the base of one of 
the Abu Simbel colossi: the well-marked types are discussed by Perere, who localises 
them from Armenia to Palestine, Ane. Ny., 1917, 57. | 

Note on Savce’s identification of Alasiya as Elisha of Gen. x, 4, with corroboration 
from Egvpt, Orrorp in F. £ PF Qeart. St, 117, 142, 

Sir Hanbury Brows deduces from Egyptian and Biblical documents o scheme of 
dating for the sojourn of Israel in Egypt and the Exotns, Jowrnal, tv, 16. 

.. HERRMANN recognises a réilection of Egyptian eschatological belief in Ls ix, vv. \—9, 
‘the people that walked in darkness” cte., comparing the rejoicing of those mm the Under- 
world at the sight of the Sun-god m his boat, Ur. Let-Zert,, X1%, 110, 

Ahmed Bey Kamat, in a long article on Egyptian writing, traces the origin of the 
name ‘Egypt’ in « word bt (Bh) applied to it in late inscriptions, and endeavours 
especially to bring forward Arabic words resembling those im Egyptian of a similar 
meaning, Bull. Inst. Ko, ¥ 567%, BP 123. DaRessy strongly oribicises the prinerplea and 
details of this essay, and in particular the derivatinn proposed for the name’ Egypt, ib. 359, 

Emper suggests that ley * viotunls’ is connected with Heb, hayytm, Or. Lit-eit,, Kix, 
72, and continues hia interesting list of kindred Semite-Egyptian words with the help of 
Seruv and Lirruans, #ets. f. Aey. Spr. Lit, $d, The number of such wonls treated 
‘now amounts to 150, | 

Jewish funerary ineeriptions in Greek from Demerdish between Caire and Heliopolis, 
Enoaz, Bull, d'Aler., no, 15, p. 82 

Kine summarises Hkozny's recent publication on the Hittite language which he has 
classed a4 Indo-Enropean, criticising 1% #5 far as the published evidence allowa "The 
documents appear to contain few references Lo denlings with Egypt. earn! tv, 190, 

a6—2 
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Amongst notes on the contents of Liverpel Awnals, ¥it, parts 3—4 in dan. Eg 1017, 


a7, perhaps the most interesting are those thut coneem WoonhEy's paper on a North 
Syrian Cemetery uf the Permian Period. | | 

Prof, Settee disensses the worda loft by the Persian empire in the Egyptian vocabulary 
tracing its infinence in th=ardebh, hador = both the Arabian tribe of ‘Aypator and 
Gyyapo: ‘messenger, mat ‘soldier? = Medes (ef the common @ pression. Dépeye- ris 
Prvyovix for the descundants of soldiors), and Weeynin='Greek,’ Naokr. d. bin, Gee, dW. 
su (attingen, 1016, 112. ia 

Arnica. The name of a Libyan tribe Mehsun in Dyn, XXT, perhaps = Maceihuos, 
SFIEGELBERG, Zeits. - Avg, Spr. urtt, 114. 


PHILGLOGY. 





Grammar, Continuation of Maspena's study of Egyptian phonetics. diseu ini the 
vowels and the values of those signs which were called vague vowels by CaamMpontiow bit 
dre now generally viewed as cousonants; Mec. de Tina, XXXVI, Ab. : 

GARDINEN's Votes on the Story of Sinuhe briefly reviewudl by Garerrog, Jowenad, ur. 
257 and by Miss Mimray, Ane fig, 1916, 181. 

On Klugen idles Baw R. 59—60, Waesztwse. Oy. Lat-Zeit,, X18, 110, ¢f- ib., 189, 
where EaMan interprets it, 

A passage in the tnseriptions of Antef nomareh of Hermonthis, Spree 
Aeg. Spr, tra, 106. | 


. New proofs for reading 1. as ny-fwt, Buackman and Garpiner, Reo. ie Trav., 
XXRVET, BY, 70, ae 
+ In an olaborate and instructive nrticlo Buackway suggests that a word } means 
“placenta,” that the sign @ is intended lo represent it, and that the name af the moon-god 
Khons means " king's placenta,” Journal, 11, 285. | 
New and conyineing examples of the word *C( ane) dragomuni,’ GakorsEn, Proc. Sue. 
FiBL Arch, xXEXIX, 193. | 
~ Dieonsston of the liberesting bith “siperintendent of horn, hoof, feather and seals" 
with identification and reading of. the hieroglyphic sign of a fish's scale, LOKET, Reo. 
Troe, xxxvini, G1, | 
New Kingidlor title “trinnpeter or the Tike, SPIEGELBERD, Zeits, F Ao, Spr. Lait, 91, 
Thres equations given by Horapollo identified, and a curious contirmation of his A8or} =16 
in # title of Hathor, 1. wh 92 The make in the hand of the deity is the case holding 
the ir = the inheritance Geb, tp. 1. 1OL Reading of the valture-for “mather’ 
= 1 het P= nwt (7), tm, 16,104 An axon. jun for irrigation hy the waterccha 
or whhiveh (7) on a New Kinglom ushabti, rp. Par imigition by the water) heel 


BERG, Zete. fT. 





| Hivtogly phic Prototypes of wane 'Icind.” ‘surt* copy ‘a 
Broo. Soc. Bild. Arch, xxxviy1. I8i, and of oor 
Spr. 10, 97; of dither Captte wonds, 1, 1b. 190. 

DEMOTIC, mm|=' freeman,’ SrrecEnMena feits. f. Aeg. Spr:, wy, 118: poty h 
: klar | ls fe sie A, GO LLB: notes on the 
text of the Rosettu ptone, ip, 7b. 117: a gloss in the Magical Pap. Iti, ih, 123+ yvonar pes. 


in detmotic writing, tp,, 14, 123) the olject prononn.1p,, ib, 126 « demutic tranelett vip 
titles corpans und ezparyyoe, in, ib, 133° 1 '80; Cemotic translations of the 


rura, awpy ‘stumble, GARDINER, 
‘be angry, SPrexinerg, fats, fo Aeg. 
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Merorme: (n the Meroitic formula of benediction for the king.and its agreement 
with the earliest funerary formulae; Ammon of Pnubs and his occurrence in Meroitic; 
the probable name of the southern boundary of Cosh in Merothie, Grirrrra, Journal, rv, 24. 


RELIGION. 


Articles relating to Egypt in Hastinas' Knoyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, vol, 1x, 
are Muse (Egyptian) by Banc, Mysteries (Egyptian) by Moner (Osirian, teknu, ete.), 
Names (Egyptian) by Foucart, Nature (Egyptian) by Barxte, Vula by SELIGMAN (for 
Nubia we are referred to Abyssinia, though it appears not to have been mentioned in 
Larrmany’s article under that heading), Od Age (Semitic and Egyptian) by Basrox, 
Personification (Egyptian) by Ganprsen—tong and elaborate—, Philistines by MacALisTER, 
Philosophy (Egyptian) by Garoisett 

A work entitled Myths aud Legends of Ancient Egypt by L, Srence is reviewed by 
OnoorE, Mon, 1917, no, 38. 

 -Rommen has published « usefal yulume of translations of Egyptian religious documents, 
Urkunden cur Religion dew alten Aeoypteus, in the series Reliyrise Shmmen der Volker ; 
yeviewed by Gkarow, Gvtting. gel. Anseigen 1916, 221, and Wresainset, Or. Lat-Zert., 
XIX, 313. | | | 

‘Leguw's Godsvoorstellingen in de oudaequphische Pyramidetexten ( Conceptions of the 
Deity in the ancient Egyptian Pyrumid-texts) is reviewed by Wreazinses, Or, Lit-Zeit., 
xx, 186, and Horrmaxn’s Die theophoren Porsomennamen des aelteren Aegyptens by the 
same, 4b,, XIX, 28. | 

‘Notes on divinities in tress, indicatmg ancient: tree-worship of which there ts evidance 
also in the nome-liste of the temples, Maspmno, Reo, de Trav, XXXVLI1, 5. 

SpreceELBERG points out that an ostracon published by ScHaves from the Berlin 
collection, of Ramesside date, seems to belong to the myth of the Suns Eye} it shows « cat 
and a monkey, and above them an earl sitting on five eggs now nest, & representation 
which can hardly be diseurmected from an episode m the Leyden story of the Cab and 
Monkey which SPInGELBERG (vee Journal im, p. 273) had shown to belong to that myth. 
Or. Lit-Zeuw., XIX, 225. 

Anew legend of the birth of Horus by Isis, SFIEGELBERG, feits. J, Aeg. Spr, Li, 93. 
ALLEN’s Horus in the Pyramid Texts. reviewed by GUNN, Journal, II, 286, 

The type of ‘Ammon of Poubs! Gairrira, Journal, tv, 26. 

Cuassinat has written an elaborate paper on the titles,ete, of the Apis Bull, gathered 
chiefly from the Serapeuns stelag, leading to the conclusion that his death was always by 
drowning, at least symbolically, and if he reached Ins 23th year of life the drowning was 
actoally put in foree, Corresponding ennclisions would apply also to other divine animals, 
and perhaps even to kings an the atmlogy of Osiria, Reo. de Trow,, xXxviit, 34. 

On apotheosis by drowning, correcting the reading of s repeated passage in the First 
story of the High Priest of Memphis, Srmcerugna, Zeits. [. deg. Spr. Lint, 124. 

Egyptian view of a temple as lieaven, the seat of the Sun-god, ete:, expressed in 
graffiti and late inscriptions, mp. 14. 28. 

\ Nyr-Ar, Nepherds, as the epithet of a deity means ‘of propitious, rather than ‘of 
beautiful, counsenance,’ ob, ib, 115, The origin. and purpose of the hypocephalus: disk, 
according to Scuiruk perhaps a cushion, 1D, ib:, 135: 
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After explaining the form of the god Aker ant examining other single and dowble 
lion-headed ersatures, W. B. Kersrewsen comes bo the econelision that the sphins 
qmiginates in the solar lion representing the victorious strength, bent, and generative 
power of the sun, and that it represents the king anly by a secondary usage. Over do 
Eguptisshe Sfine in Verslagen of the Royal Academy of Sciences, Aisterdam, ¥ series, 
vol. mt, p. 94. a 

Pabcanan m the Pyramid Texts belonging A very primitive ritual, in which ‘the 
deceased, Iving on his left side, is hidden to turn over in order to receive the olfermy; the 
son is here represented as growing com for his dead father and offering it t6 the body in 
the grave, Ruscn, Zeits. £ Ag, Spr, tau, 75. | 

Fantna examines the much-diseussed ‘Prayer of Offerings’ in a long article, 
translating it ‘The king concedes the favour, ete,  Riwista degit Studi Oriental, 
Vil, 407. 

KEES points out that under the New Kingdom the tithe wou" of the high pricet of 
Heliopolis was applied to priests of Re in Thebes of Hennonthis and at Akhetaton. ‘Thos 
Aa-nen, uncle of Amenophis IV, was probably wr-in" in Hermonthis and not high priest in 
Heliopolis, ib, 81, 

GARDINER identifies and discusses the titles of professional magicians in Ancient 
Egypt, showing that, like physicians; they were attached to expeditions sent to the Sinai 
Peninsnla, Proc. Soe, Bill. Aroh,, XXXIX, 31, and supplements his previous articles’ on 
Hike’ god of magno, Hu “authoritative Htteranes, and Sia ‘understanding’ and on the titles 
of professronal mnagiciana, jb. 134 

In, connexion with the expression, ma-kherow ‘true of voice ' and ite recent discussion 
by Ganpingr in The Tumd of AmenemAd?, MAsPeRo points out the tmportant plaice held by 
chanting in regard to the ancient laws of Greees anyl Rome, Ree, de Trow,, xxxvi, 31. 

Greek decree of Ptolemy Anletes giving meht of usvitum to temples of) Isix-Eaer- 
emphiy and Herenles yt Theatlelpheia, with note on two Evyptian epitheta of Isia and 
other remarks by Rroot and Lasqurer, Brecota, Bull d' Alex, xv, 30, 

Reflections of objects moving outside are often cuncosly visible insite Coptic churches 
and are sometinies counted as mircalous, The temple of Ptah up Karnak, now restored, 
gives similar effects, The stutus of the goddess Sekhmat in the tample shows wear on the 
foot nnd left hand produced by the adoration af igrims, Lecram, Awn.du Serv, XV1, 158: 












SCIENCE, ETO, 

Serut makes the interesting and extremely probable suggestion that the comman 
fow! ie referred tom the Annals of Tethtnosia HT; amongst the tribyte from, a comtry 
(name lost) mentioned jn the list between Syria (Retiw) and Babylonia-Assyria were 
"birds of (his country which laid-epes (1) daily” (Urk. 1¥, TOO), Aelteste Erwiihnung dex 
Hughahn's in einem aegyphischen Terte in Festechript far J. F(t Andreas 

Loner rejects Ducros’ identification of the “ask-tree with the yew (not the juniper as 
stated in Journal, rt, 272), a» well as the old identifications with cedar and acacia, and in 
an élaborste paper identifies the ‘Cash of Lebanon’ or ‘trie Cash’ as the Abtes cificion, 
Cilician fir, « very tall stnight tree anitable for the loftiest masta before the Eoyptian 
templea The Cilicinn fir grows on the hills, and the Pius pinea, or atone pine, of the 
#en-shoro was probably alas ineludad under the name fash, Ann du Sere, XVI, 33. 
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On the lobuses of Egypt, their valin as foul, adaptation of the flowers to art, occur- 
renee in religion, appreciation of their hearty and ascent, employment in formal ornament, 
Spanton, inc, Ay, VT, 1b 

In a amall inscribed object of good Ptolemaic age fotind hy Cutpar at Kanfareh and 
published by him, Sorras, writing in a convalescent hospital, recognises a portable watchs, 
and explains ite nse, calculating from astronamical evidence that it belongs to the age of 
Ptolemy Soter, Ree. de Tray, xxxvin, |, Kuesrz of Lyon discusses the same object, 
taking # closely similar view of it, and shows that the entite instrument is figured In 
Ptolemaic inscriptions as a hieroglyphic sign meaning ‘hour,’ #,, 70. 

DAREsdY publishes two clepsydras with internal scales and a ‘drip-hole at, the zerelevel 
having a figure of the eynocephalus of Thoth above dt. ‘The frat (A) is a ¢ylindrical jar of 
limestone and was found at Edfu. The second (B) tapers downwards; it is of alabaster, 
from Karnak. and bours the muse of Amenophis ITI. Dankssy interprets the scales as 
intended to mark the twelve hours of the wight, varying in length in the different months; 
on the scales of B the months are named, indicuting that there was theoretically a fixed 
Gilantar with the month Thoth at the summer eolstice. Bull Inst. 2g, V sér., 1x, 5, 
Limoyaeit: makes some calculations regarding the cylindrical vessel A the resulta of 
which would port to ite construction for a latitude about Khartum, 4, p. 49. Danessy's 
article is reviewed by Persie, who considers that all the seales were for equal hours day 
and night und that the differences m the monthly scales were to compensate changes of 
temperature, Ane, Hg. 1917,42 [As to A, if the cylindrical yase was bo be of any utility, 
one must suppose that the jar wae a graduated receptacle fed by regulated flow from 
another vessel, and that the traditional drip-hole was retained only as a leveller. To 
prepare the olepaydra for use after filling, water would be lndled out to about zero. oF other 
required level, after which any euperfluity still remamimng would be drained through the 
drip-hole, When this last had been plugged (from the outside where the hole was large 
enongh to receive u plug) the receptacle was ready for the regulated flow into ib to begin. 
This is practically the explanation given by Danessy; see alao a design by DusoncHer for 
a rhatic clepsyilra, endeavouring to reproduce one mentioned in an Arab author as having 
been used in connexion with the aditiyeh, Hull. Inst. Kg. ¥ 88, , L] | 

B. MC. writes on Egyptian weights and balances, illustrated by examples im the 
Metropolitan Museum, including very important inseribed weights of stone and bronze 
weights in the shape of animals, Bull, Metrop. Mus. X11, 95. 


Threw enlit-nessnres in basalt found at Dendera, one with demoetie inscription [ofa 
‘nomarch and « rit or administrator of temple-lands}, Lecrars, Ann. du Sere: XV1, 149. 

s Serue has written an exhaustive monograph on Egyptian oumerals, throwing much 
new light ov the numerical signs and words and their various einployments, Von Zahlen 
und Zahhourten bei den alten dgyptern und was fiir anders Volker und Sprachen daraus 
cw lernen yet. Lang review by Gouxx, Journal, 11, 279; also reviewed by the anthar himself 
Gréttinpische gel. Anerigen LO16, 476, and by Wreszrssst, (vr. Lat-Zert., xx, 1: 

Carrer contributes a new plan of the tomb of Ramesses IV, an! GaRDINER ré-studies 
the famous anctent plan of it.on a papyrus at Turin, the genera! correctness of which ts 
now proved, Juurnal, ty, 130. | 

Davies publishes and interprets the plan of an elaborate building sketched on a 
pillar in o quarry at Sheikh Sard (it may be connected with some building at el-Amarma), 
Ane, Bg, 117, 21. Also part of a writing board on which was drawn the plan of « howse 


£ i 
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and garden with measurenients, discussing the question how far 11 was intended to be to 
acale, Journal, rv, 194, | | 
The name of the palm-branch used for sighting in astronomy, SPeGELs sie 
Aeq. Spr. uit, 114, ml ; | 
Traces of a dental operation on # jaw of the Old Empire, Hooton, Harvurd Afr. 
Studies, 1, 29, Ancient Egyptian specialists in medicine, Spreaenmena, Zeite: f- dey, Spr. 
tt, 111, 





LITERATURE. 

Breckagor finds among Mongolian tales parallels to episodes in the Tale of the Two 
Brothers and the Destruction uf Man, Zeits, £ Aeg, Spr, tart, 144 

SPIEGELBERG translates the heading found in Egyptian books of proverbs as 
‘teaching of education, Zets, fAeg. Spr. um, TLS; al dequases the last paragraph of 
the demotic Insinger papyrus of proverbs at Leyilen, commencing | the end of the King’s 
Book,’ thus attributing its authorship to royalty. It was perhaps composed at Hermopolis ; 
the papyrus appears to have been discovered in o torah at Akhunm together with the 
Strassburg pepyrns of the Petubsstis-< ory, Or, Lil.-Feik, xix, 70; 


Law. 

Morer pute in their proper relation an interesting series of three decrees of Phiops II 
from Coptos : he restores and translates one (hitherte attributed bo Wazkere*) founding wn 
endowment for a statue of the king himself; publishes another, discovered by him oy the 
hands ofa dealer at ‘Thebes, which is 4 charter of immunity for the domain comprised in 
the endowment; mand discusses a third, already jmblished, which constitited 4 second 
sharter of immunity, Comptes Rendus, J516, 318; and writes on the local administration in 
the Old Kingdot carried on hy the srw, whi wore nut strictly spenking royal fanetionaries, 
but truly local magistrates forming a local yovernment hy the side of the royal administra-. 
won of the nome, ih, 878. In the Jour Asiatiqne, <1, sér, Vil. p. 271, the same anthority 
gives n continuation of an article on the Coptos decrees of immunity of which a previous 
part appeared jn 1912. Profiting by the studies that have kppeared since Wriit’s publi- 
cation of that year, and in view of editing the ieerees for the Cairo Catalogue, Mone has 
re-exumined them and haa added new ptelae and fmements from the antiyuity shops ab 
Luxor. “Those dealt with in the present instalment now appear as: | | 

two Of Phiope U1, yeurs 25 (/) and 45, which are practically ilewtical decrses of im- 
munity trae problic burdens of the personnel and property of the tennrpple of Min-at. Coptos. 
the endowment of the statue of Phiops TI (se above). | 

dearee of Neferkauhor commissioning a high offintal ta accompany Shemai on busin 
commected with # roynl endowment, : | 

All thee papers comprise long discussions Af words and legal phrases. 

Edition of the inseription of the Duties of the Vezir (in the tombs of Rekhinarat, ete.), 


with some corrections {fom the originals by Gannixen Kasia, Rendicanti, R. Ave. d. 
fance:, xxv1, 929, ndecante, 








ARCHAROLOGY. 


The wnnual volume of antignitiey in the Egyptian Calleotion wt Leyden by Dr Borsen 
deals with the coffing of the New Kingdom, All but one came from ‘he renin priests of 
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Ammon at Déy el-Rabri. They are illustrated in seven photographic and three coloured 
plates, and are described] with their curious symbolic and mythological representations, but 
the insoriptions are not copied or noticed. Beschreibung der Aegyptischen Sammlung TUL: 
Musmiensiirge dee Nenen Reiches, reviewed by Grurrirts, Journal, 1, 66. 

Note ow the mummy-cases exhibited in the Metropolitan Museum, New York Bulletin, 
x1, 135. 

Note on the Egyptian antiquities in the Museum of Price M&TTERNICH at Kinigs- 
warth in Bohemia, including uames and titles on two coffins of the New Kingdom, 
Sremponrr, Zeits. (. Aeg, Spr, Lavi, 146, 

Stelae, canopit jars, ete, m a collection tiade by Lord Nonewr in L844; emall 
antijuities, ecarabs, gold rings, etc, including one of Nefertiti, in the collection. of 
Sir Rider Haccarp. Tho lust is connected with a notable story, that it came with other 
gold objects from the royal tomb at Tell el-Atnarna. Buackaan, Journal, rv, 89. 

Palscoliths found by G. W. Munnay about the Keneh-Kogeir road, with others from 
Luxor, ete., carefully figured and described by Sterne, Harvard African St 48 

Discovery by CALYERLEY of flint workings at several spots in the desert eaat of the 
Suez Canal, Seron Kane, Maa, 1917, no. 18 

Bronze socketed axe head from the Delta, Herrard Aprican 84, 1, 280. 

In the Monumenta ef Mémotres; Fondation Piot, of the Académie des Insrriptions, 
xxii, 1, Bievtprre has pablished a finely illustrated memoir on the prehistorio knife lately 
acquired by the Louvre, the handle of which is carved with subjects that appear to 
combine Mesopotamian. with Nilotic esign (see above, p. 269), 

A jwper by Navince on the designs upon prehistoric Egyptian vases, apholding the 
view that they represent fortified villages, not ships, w Archives Suisses d'Anthropolome 
générale, A1G—1917, ia reviewed, Anc. By, 1917, 95, 

Evidence (from a find by Reiser) that the early Libyan graves excavated by Bares 
at Merss Matrih are not later than the beginning of the historic period in’ Egypt, Harvard 
African St,, 1, 255, 

Jéquien finds on-a prehistoric vase the representation of i + shaped object held in 
the hand ofa man with cattle. Confirming his opinion «xpressed in a previous paper, he 
would intorpret the > as.a magic knot, Pro. Soe. Bibl. Arch, ¥¥X1%, 81, 

Mackay publishing representations of i hone and jt interior in elevation from the 
XVIlih Dyn. tomb of Tehutihefer (Thoutnch) at Thebes, suggests that the Egyptian 
hander design of rectangles represents the ends of Hooring beams, ete., appearing through 
the wall and coloured, Anc. Ay, 1910, Lo: an) studies the proportion-squares, used 
for guidanee by the Egyptian artists, which survive in the Thehan tombs, Jowrnal, 
rv, 74 

E. 8, THOMAS sugyests that a curious figure accompanying sets of cylintrical measures 
of volume in the [find Dyn. tomb of Hesy represents auch a set-nested together, by means 
of a sectional drawing, dan. du Sere, XVT, 52. 

Luise Kuss has published » subject-catalogue of the scenes in Old Kingdom tombs, 
Die Reliefs des alien Reiches uw Heidelberg Academy Abhundlungen, xv1, Reviewed. hy 
W, Waeszinssy, Or. ZLit-Zeit,, xix, 237. 

Ina tomb of the Old Kingdom Bissine enggests that 6 detail of the svenes is due to 
misumierstanding of a book of sample designe, Zeits, f. Ae. Spr. Tn, 148. 
Journ. of Egypt Archi. tv, oH 
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BLACKMAN, discussing the evidence as to the Egyptian name of the serdab or ststne- 
chamber in mastabes, shows that in one text of the Old Kingrom it is called the ‘statue 
house, and that m another the squint into the serded or rather from that mito the chapel 
was apparently "the eyes of the ta-louse'; the chamber or gmup of chambers forming 
the tomb chapel was known-as the *ka-honse,” Journal, ii, 250. | | 

Followmg in Oanrer's discovery Hhat one building served as the funerary teurple af 
both Amenophia I and Nefertere, Winnock has aacteeded in patting together the frag- 
mentary reliafs published by SrisxnaenG and parily identified by Sern, giving A. aed- 
festival scene in duplicate, The article is illustrated by « restored drawing, each block 
being redrawn tom aniform seale fron the publication, Journal, rv, VL. | 

Noting that seme ancient Egyptian cemeteries were certainly enclosed, Param pub- 
lishes plans, made frm the observations end measurements of the late Hugh Staxnvs, of 
a stone portal at Abydos, at the point where s roud leading out from the temple of Osiris 
through the town wall to the cemetery reached the boundary of the latter: He also publishes 
Mr STannvs’ sectional plans of the temple of Ramesses U7 at Abydos, Ane. Eg, 1916, 174 

PageNsTmower publishes an essay by the lute Th: Sounemmn on the Ee fptiain 
elements in Alexandrian treatment of the dead, polting out that in the complicated 
fomb-paiacea-at Kim esh-ShugAfs, duting from the first centiry 8.0, and coutinnally added 
to, the tomb of the master aud his fimily wae in Greek style, accompanind by and connected 
with # catacomb for the servants m Egyptian:style. Later, the fusion of the two elements 
was more complete, Bultetin d'Alerundrie, xv. 1. | 

W[rsioock) desertbes and figures two amall limestone alihs, perhaps tral pieces, with 
the head of « lang and standart royal titles, attributable to: Dyn. ILL They appear to 
have bean found in Lower Egypt, The royal head shows strongly marker features, apreeinig 
with those recognised from skeletons by Enmore Savrit as characteristic af the Armenoid 
moa whieh came tm from Lower Egypt during the Karly Dynasties, Ball. Metr, Mous., 3H, G4. 

Exceptionally fine buat from 9. limestone status of & woman of Dyn. TV, in Lord 
Carwanvoy's collection, GARDINER, Jonrnal, tv, 1. i 
~ Reviewing CAPART 4 Les Afunwments dues A vesos, in which the siugeution te tonthe that 
the black stone sphinxes and their congeners helonged to the Protedynastie Pertod, 
Peritte agrees that they exhibit niurks characteristic: of eatly Egyptian art, but vonaiders 
it probable that this was a revival iy Egypt due to the art-traditiona of the Semitic 
invaders who beoke up the Old Kingdom. ‘The only alternative would be to place the 
colossal and highly finished figures of black Stabile in some totally nknown period, before 
the ring art of the First Dynasty, Ano. By, 1916, 188 

Ch. Rickerrs: publishes and comments on tho magnificent hewl in obsidian in the 
collection of the Rey, W. MacGrrcon at Tamworth, belonginy to this ‘ Hyksos' group of 
Inonininis, now generally attribyted to Amonérimes [1] of Dyn. XT, Journal, 1v, TI. 

_ Bollowed mack of & woman in limestone of the style af Dyn. SEX in very fine taal 
piece on town from the Taw colloction, Bull, Metr, Mus. x1. 1. ‘ 

SETHE points out two inscriptional reeords of carly art-work in capper, a statue of 
Khiasikhemws in Dyn IT and solar barks in Dyn. V, Zeits, £.Aeg. Syrr,, nit. 50, (This 
paper had already appeired in almost the-aame form in the Journal, 1, 233.) | 

Bronce head of a negro of Hellonistic age, Brecota, Bull a Alexandria, xy. 48. 

WINLOCE writes ab tioportant artielé. on Egyptian kerchiefe far men and women to 
wear over the wig. Having identified the first in an object found in thedlate Mr Shenton: M. 
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Davis’ excavations in the Tombs of thy Kings, he ehows from sculptures and paintings 
how the women's kaw and the king's wemes must lave been male and employed, Bult, 
Metr. Mus. x1, 236. | | 

‘On the dress of the Egyptians in the Old and Middle Kingdoms, BMC. in Bull. Meter. 
Mus. x1, 166, in the New Kingdom, 14, 211 

‘Sremmonrr discusses the so-called ‘war helmet" of the king, the colour of which is 
bine, the surface covered with circles imitating curls of hair, He decides that it is nob a 
wig-but # true crown, that its name kheperal is nov forcign, and that, although it is first 
sean at the beginning of the New Kingdom. it may have been of importance alsp in-more 
ancient times, though not represented owing to the conventional limitations of sarly figures; 
Zeita. f. Aeg. Spr,, Uri, DD. 7 

Professor SCHAEFER catalogues and cominents on the Berlin collection of drawings on 
nstrace, Ghietly consisting of a gronp foun: by Wioire in 1913 at Dir el-Medineh, dating 
from the XIXth and XXth Dynasties. These differ from the other large group, the Cairo 
cilletion from the Tombs of the Kings, in being less predominantly religious and em- 
bracing & far greater variety of aubjecta. Sonazren contends that the drawings. are 
reminigcences of tomb and templ scenes rather than studies for auch (they tnoluds a 
sketeh of the obese queen of Punt), and aré a tribute te the trained powers of the average 
Egyptian draughtsman. Over thirty illustrutions are given, Aeyyptisale Zeichnungen auf 
Scherben in Jahrb. d bin. Preussischen Sammlungen, KESVU, 23. | 

 Perare traces the origin of the wehqbti in « figure representing the deceased, which 
was gradually modified mtv w slave igure, and records the changes of form in the uehabtr 
autil it fell inte disuse, apparently with the Macedonian conquest, Ane g., 1010, 151. 
(The nshabti of Ziharpto at Vienna noted in Journal, 11, 974, from tho end of Dyn, XXX, 
ought to be examined, as almost the only ones definitely dated to that time.] 

Archate figure of a frog with iilustrations, Bissing, Bull, dAlexandrie, Xv, 2H. 

Fine hippopotamus im fayence, WINLOCK, Bull, Metr. Mfus., 211, 77, 

Professor Perniz has published « fully illustrated catalogue of the great collection’ 
which be has amassed at University College, London, of Scarabs and Cytinders with Names, 
equal in extent to that of the British Museum and fur larger than any other. Tt includes 
scaraboids, seule, beads, plaques and other smal! objects insorlbed with manmies of persons. 
The catalogue contains chapters on the religious aspect ot tlie scarab, the varieties of 
shape. and the methods of mannfieture; and special feature is the elabormte typing of the 
form and detail of the hacks. 

Miss Munnar stuiies certain throat or chest penilant= shown im. the Old Kingdom 
scenm as worn by men, and surviving to larer times. An amulet fuend in Old Kingdom 
graves represents the principal type, whioh seems to be an ovoid object pierced by a cross- 
bar und wrapped in linen, The stringing and bead accompaniments are also analysed, 
Ane, Eg, 1917, 49. | 

(j, Eises writes on the cliaracteristics of eye beads from the earliest times to the 
present day, finding that tint, ornamentation and eonstraction all furnish evidence of 
date, Amer. Journal of Arthueslogy, 1910, 1, the origin of glass blowing (the first 
stage oi the invention would be blowing 4 tube), ap, , 184; on button beads, up,, 

‘Bueasrap shows that a bark uamed in the earliest Egyptian mythological texts is 
identica} with the very primitive reed-fleats which are still in use among the inhabitants 
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of the Second and Third Cataracts for passing trom island ti. island. Probably they were 
obsolete in Egypt itself in historic times, Journal, ty, 174. 

Valuable memoir on ancient Eyyptian fishing, the boats (mentioning those described 
by BREASTED), hooks, nets and other tacklé, catching and curing of the fish, chiefly from 
the scenes and material antiquities. ‘The literary sources are less fully explored, Bares, 
Horvard African Studies,1, 199. 

Two plates of Alexandrian colns selected for their interest or variety, MiLNE, Touenth 
tv, 177. Chronological arrangement of Alesandrine coins of the early years of Hadra 
1p, Vumivmati Chron, LB17, 31. . 

The Berlin Academy j in 1906 offered« prize for a eritieal mvestigation of the types: 
and symbols of ancient Oriental art and of their spread im nearer Asia and in the realms 
of Mycenaean and Phoenician enlture. Hugo Patwz has published a first volume on the 
subject with an introduction by Ed, Mevex, dealing with star symbols first in Egypt and. 
then in Babylonia, A second volume is to treat of their comnexions in the nearer Enst, 
Altorientalishavhe Symboluk, i 

WIEBEMANN discumes the platter inscribed with the hame of Tuna (father-in-law: of 
Amenhotp [11) as prince of Zahi, and considers that if belongs to the grofip of forgeries of 
“i the chief are the soarmbs of the cirowmmarigation of Africa, Or. Lat,-Zeit., 31%, 65; 

and suggests that-a scarab im the Fitzwilliam Museum ‘at Cambridge may be inscribed 
with the nume'of the collector J. G. Cursrer, (h,, 120 [as to this scarab the present writer 
has oxmimined it. The inscription has nv connexion with the name of Chester and, though 
purzling, is certainly ancient}. 








PERSONAL. 


Georges Lronain died at Luxor at the end of August 1017, very suddenly and un- 
expected|y, of pnoumonta Hy will be long remembered by his labours from 1895 onwards 
as tie exeavator and restorer of Karnok, and the fortunste discoverer in 1903 of the 
enormons cache of temple monwments which yielded statues and similar objects in u- 
precedented numbers until. ite exhaustion m 1907, He was vigorous researcher. After 
6 course of art-and architecture ot Paris under GtROme and Cuowmy, Legeaiw turned his 
attention to Egypl and atudied archacology and philology, [t seems curious that demotic 
furnished the subject of his first published esmy (in 1489) and he retained his interest in it to 
the end, Ho published many mscriptions, mostly without comment, leaving to people with 
more leisure for the cultivation of philology the diseussion of the Linportant jmaterial which 

he discovered wod mae available Three voltimes of his cainlogue of the statues of Karnak 
have been published, reaching t Dyn. XX¥. He projected 9 great work -to embrace the 
names anid genealogies of personages who appeared on the monuments, and publishe ) 
first volame of this in 1908 for the Cairo callestion (Seventoenth and Eighteenth Dyssantieal 
besides Humerous special articles, His interest was not confined to ancient Egypt. In Loucor 
came les Pharaons he has brought into notice for the first time the religions and domestic 
customs of the Christian. and Moslom dwellers in modern Thebes whom he knew go. well, 
ant translated their songs. An interesting notices of LeGHAIN was contributed to the 
Journal dea Debate, 29 soit 1017, by Moner, whu deplores the fact that Leakaly was 
renioved by death just when he was in fall vigour, and, having attained complete mastery 
of his misterial, was prepared for the exhaustive publication of the great temple. 
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The Service dee Antiquités has suifered « severe loss im the death, last autumn, 
of Alexandre Bansantt. With the natives ‘Iskander’ had o great reputation as 40 
ngineer. ‘To M. Masreno he was the right-hand man in all practical work of restoration 
of ternpled and remoyal of heavy antiquities. While many may deplore the loss of scientific 
information and artistic effect (in the case of the Nubian temples) owing bo the very 
anarchaeological treatment to which the monuments. were subjected im the course of 
restoration and preservation, there is no doubt that Bansanti produced great results at 
a Minimum of expense, and that he served the department extraordinarily well according 
to his lights. 

Pau! Prerret, formerly Conservator of the Egyptian collections in the Lonvre, and u 
ithe seventies of the last century an active contributor to Egyptological literature, died 
oarly in 1916 at Versailles, aged 79, Ane. Eg. 1916, LST. 

Prof. J. A. Kuprzoy, the Assyriologist, of Christiania, who benefited Egyptology by 
his edition of the Tell el-Amarna texts, died in January, 1917, Kiso, Journal, tv, 63: 

Tn England, we have lost Mrs Alice GRENFELL, mother of the distinguished papyro- 
logist, who died on Angust 8, 1917, During the later years of her life Mrs GRENFELL 
energetically collected and classified the designs on Egyptian scarabs, and a contribution: 
from her on this subject will be found in the eeeund volume of the Journal. 

Sir Gaston Maspxno haa been the subject of many tributes of respect. The president 
of the Académie des Inscriptions, M, Croiset, pronounced a discourse on his school friend? 
Comptes Rendus, 1916, 298 (7 July). Morer writes a long and instractive account of 
MisPEno’s Contributions to the understanding of Egyptian religion (under the main headings 
of The Magica! Theory of the Tomb, The Study of the Pyramid Inscriptions, and The Egyptian 
Mythology and Cosmology), Reowe de I'Histowre dee Religions, LExIV, 264; Daressy a 
sketch of Masreno’s activities durmg his two administrations (1881—1886, 1899—1914) of 
the Seryice des Antiquités, Ann, du Serv., XVI, 129. Havssovunien in the Journal des 
Surants (Aug. 1916, 376) reviews Masrero’s contributions to that Journal, especially 
praising his historical gifts, Incidity, powers of observation and tealistic insight into the 
life that lay behind the documents. A long discourse by Breocta, the learned director of 
the Museum ‘in Alexandria, commemorates Maseero, Rendicouti d. Accud. det Lincet, XXV1 
(15 April, 1917); interesting notice, Ancien Egypt, 1916, 145, and with a recent portrart, 
NavViILLs, /owrnal, 111, 227. | 

A biographical notice of Jean MaspEno by his father is inserted im the thind volume 
of his Papyrue Grece; H, 1. Bent has translated 6 tonching poem written by J, MasPERo 
in expectation of death the night before he fell, iv the Jourval, mM, 293. 

‘An obituary notice of Buncuanpr, the promising stident of Egypt and. its foreign 
contexions, is printed Zetts. f, deg. Spr, tn, 149. 

Mr Eckley B. Coxe, Junr (died 20 Des, 1916), whe generously financed the Phili- 
delphia Expedition to Nubia of MacIver and Woolley and their elaborate publications, as 


a 


well as work in Exypt, is commemorated in an article m this Jwerni, rv, GL. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 





losses in the deaths of Mrs Grenfell, Monsieur Legrain and Monsieur Barsanti, all of then 
distinguished contributors, in one way or another, to the progress of our science. 


SINCE the last number of the Journal went to press, Egyptology has snstained gra 


Mrs Grenfell; who passed away on August 8th, at anadvanced age, was perhaps most 
widely known as the mother of the distinguished scholar and diseoverer of papyri, Professor 
Bernard Pyne Grentell, one of the two founders of our Graeco-Roman Branch, Her own 
life, however, was one of useful activity and valuable service in many different spheres. 
As the wife of a well-known house-master at Clifton College her duties were naturally 
ininy; none the less ake found time to take 4 prominent part in the women’s suffrage: 
inovernent, besiles writing a novel and numerous stories and essays that appeared in various 
thagazines, For the last twenty years she devoted herself to Beyptology, and particularly 
to the study of searabs, a study: in which her talent for drawing and ingenuity of mind 
atood her in good stead. On thia and kindred subjects she made unportant contributions 
to the pages of various learned puriodicals both in ‘England and.on the Continent, including 
our own Joie’ An original personality, she will be reiyembered by « wide eirele uf 


friends for her great kindliness and attractive old-warld courtesy, 





M. Barsantt was.an able engmeer, whose excavations and restorations of temples both in 
Egypt and in Nubiamade him one of the most valuable officints of the Sereice des A ntiquités, 
under Sir Gaston Maspero, Most of his written contributions to our science will be fone 
um the dmnales, the regular organ of tha Service des Antiquités Owing to the hature of 
his work, M. Barsanti wae less well-known to his colleagues than M. Georges Legrain, the 
genial and hospitable French scholar whose life-work centred in the rains of Karnak. A man 
of great versatility and clevertiess self-taught in many respects, M. Legrain worked in a 
manner thit commanded the admiration oven of those who ware apt Lo carp at a certain 
luck of wecuracy in his copies of hieroglyphic texts. Mr Grifth has given a description 
of his scientific achievements on a. previous page (p. 278), and there is-no need forjua to 
cover the same ground here. All, however, and they are many, who, like the present 
writer, have accompanim] M, legrain over the scene of his excavations, huge listenaed 
to his acute and entertaining observations, and have mnarvelled at the extent of his repairs. 
an) the os if his iiscoveries, will deeply mourn the Disegey af one In whon. scientific 
ability was eo happily united with cheery. 


. ry wad exuberant good-nature, Karnak will be 
a very different place without M. Levrain, a 
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In this connection, we cannot refrain from an expression of inxicky with regard to the 
future of Karak. 4¢ is, in any-case, little short of a disaster thet M. Legrain should have 
wone frou us without having compiled a consecutive and exhaustive record of tis labours 
during s quarter af a century on the greatest temple-site in Egypt. Karnak was the 
Weatminster Abbey of Exypt, the fane upon which the Pharaohs lnviahed their wealth and 
their piety, the portrait-gallory where, as the supreme token of their master's favour, the 
most: famous men of the country were permitted to place statues of themselves. But 
Karnak is ever) more-than that: it is au open history-book the pages-of which are its 
walle inscribed with hieroglyphic writing and embellished with seylptured scenes; for here 
the ‘Theban kings commemorated their warlike exploits and other successful deeds, thus 
nnking of the temple not merely a tribute to the most powerful god of the land but also 
a perennial monument of themaelyes: Passing through the vast halls of Karnak, the 
student may note the conquests of Tuthmosis 11 with the exact totals of his spoils, the 
vicissitudes of Ramesses IT's Hittite campaign, the names of the Palestinian lpealities 
subdued by Shishak, the reforms of Haremhab, the causes odfébres initiated by the Priest 
kings, and numberless other events whieh constitute the bulk of what we know of Egyptian 
history. To such historical annals M. Legrain added miny new fragments- every inscribed 
block that he unearthed was reproduced in a model of wood on which « photograph to scale 
was pasted, and with these easily manipulated models whole walls were reconstmicted, 
‘Only 4 amall part of M. Legrain’s finds bas been adequately published; we devontly hope 
that full use will he made of his literary remains and photographic matermls by whoever 
may succeed him. 7 








Our hearty congratulations and good wishes to Professor A. S. Hunt, who married 
‘Miss Bradshaw, danghter of Surgeon-general Sir AF Bradshaw, on January 26th. 


For the session 1917—1018 a full series of lectures hay been arranged in London, and 
of these four will liave already been delivered by the time this sadly delayed number of the 
Journal appears. Professor Grenfell opened the eerice on Nov, 2let with a discourse on 
“New Papyri from Oxyrhynechus," and on Dec. Mth Miss Lonisa Pesel dealt interestingly 
with the littl-stadied topic of Egyptian Needleemft. ‘The remaining five lectures consist 
of a course by Mr A.M. Blackinan. the aubjoet chosen being ~The Feudal State of Ancient 
Egypt” ‘The themes to whieh the individual meetings will be devoted are: (1) Life on a 
Feudal Lord's Estate (Jan. 18th); (2) The Towu and Honse of thy Period (Feb, 22nd); 
(3) The popular and toca religivas Calts (Mar.); (4) Art, Literature, the Drama.and Social 
Reform (Apr.); (3) The Relations of the Feadal Lords with the Pharaoh (May). The dates 
of the last three lectures will be anwemnced liter; they will be held, aa in the past, at the 
Roome of the Royal Sootety, Burlington House, by the apecial permission of the Preaident 
and Counce — 


NOTICES OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art; The Towh of NakA’ at Thebes, Ry Nowwan pe Gasts Davies. 
With Plates in eolor by L, Unane, Noaway pe G, Davies, and F. & Unwox of the Egyptian 
Expedition and Nixa ps Ganm Davies (Mone oe Peysten Trice memorial series, volume t,) New 
Fork, 1917. Pp. xxvi+80. With 29 Plates in color, in photogravure and in outline, and many 
figures in the text. Folio, 


Since 1906 Mir Davies and his assiatanta liave been alowly and Idboriously amassing fiesimile records 
of Thoban tombe for tie great Museum m New York, and this roiume worthily maugurates. their 
publication, As tothe former the page is somewhat targer than in the Fund's large Dar el-Babri 
volamms. Mr Carter's drawings in those volumes. can hardly be- surpassed, but in the case of MokAt 
lnaurions luivlnade paper, large trpe anil exquisite reproductions of outlined ard coloured drawings 
and photegraphe put the fina! eomult into a different artiatie category for bibliqphiles, Ar Daviow hous 
always Qultivated the highest standard of aceurscy and he hae successhilly impressed his standan) on 
hia artixtio helpers. . 4 

Tho tom of Nekht is one of the best known to touriste There are tombs which greatly aurpass 
it uy atze, beauty of decoration and teelmical interest, but tlie well-preserved coloring of its ingle 
decormted charuher make it the beet example by which to realise the original appearanos of & typical 
painted tomb of the Eighteenth Dynasty, and it is mght that this littl monument should he preserved 
for wil tin in #. teally wdequate oopy, The greater part of the decoraned surfaor is reproduced not 
ones but thrice, in photograph, in outline and in coloured faosimile, : 

OF Nekht hirowelf and bis kin curiously little is discoverable. -Hie scanty titles show that be was 
a ecrily or educated person who excreised also soje small prieatly fmetion in the temple of Atofw.. 
The date of the tomb is fixed by the costume atd other dutails lo the reign of Amenophis Il oF 
Tuthogia TY. The usuni gcenes of hanqieting, fishing mod fowliny, agrioultare mepoul, cultivation of 
the vine. occur in it. “Che most pleasing composition, « group of girls in a concert af rurdicinne fortis 
the fronbinpiees if the volume, Of interesting ur rare details we ay Hote w tame oat devouring & 
Hah, anel s puscling figure over the same of winhowing, for which Mr Davine quotes two parallets ih 
other tombe, wppeteutiy of sont riligine significance, The anthor observes the unevenness -of the 
artiqtia work! \ehen he was interstal, as in the faces of the principal figures, lw drew firma outlines 
with clear detinition and detail = whion le waa werely potting ihctimah the ioe Se beet nae with 
conventional homdram figures and inscriptions, they are ae |¢ were dmutlpedt in aid moist be trseutin 
agearyphaeeh nig pip aetna diay dua ‘to. piccemedl, conventinmat wut, oocurn| where the 
harpoon ito the hanile =e eis at DoMethy rie taieey ee 

The plates Include « series of photigraplia of the range of foothills and cliifs forming the necho- 
palin, "Thin fire if these, taken frum # distant point, i+ marvullously fine. 12-49 followed by otherw at 
‘clover ange and harrowing own until the entrance of the tomb itself ix the main object sean, A very 
interesting and enggestive chapter discusses « ratinty of genial quoetions omouming the Theban 
necropoi and Egyptian funerary ideas! thowli published after De Gardiners admir ia and elaborate 
account of the Tomb af AmenemAd, it was written hefote it and we are glad to have Mr Davies 





independent views, derived more from the nooumenta and from general wvidenae than fron #h 
cA Aan Mewes ud from general #videnee than from the 
writings, which, After all, tiot uncommonly fail! wo. rell us clearly the thing thatwe should moat Hike 
to know. Mr Davies points out how the strong and joyous desire for earthly pleases after death : 
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displaged-to the tombe uf the Eighteenth Dynasty, gave jilace in the Ninetsenth to dwellmg on 
imaginad horrors of ‘the Underworld; fier sense of daily life wero thereafter substitute procession 
of demons, and for the first Give it been thet the sadiuess, hopelessness or tuisery of death was 
expressal freily in the tomh, My Pgries evidently Inclitres to ithe view than the sculptures apd 
palutings in the weerrpelia, Hien Chew ini tlie Treuieste, were selected for their appropriateness and toot. 
for any magica) effect wach as Professor Maspero'e theory involved; tat Dr Gantiner in his memoir 
on Ammmemliét iss bright forward some evidence again on Masperns vide Mr Davies siggestion 
that the pothe and halli of the country hous were imitated in the passages ant transverse chambers 
of the tsi ia noteworthy, Tho cost. of this aplondid toemohr in tare by « fund given hi ohenoory 
df the lite Robb de Peystor T'ytu, whore interest in Egyptian resesrel) ts thes bearing goodly “fruit. 
Mr A. AL Lythgoe oontributes:a ahort preface. | 
F. Lu. Gerrrira. 


Betchrirng wai dé Kiyptiacke Versameling ia hel Riykanwecum van Oudheden te Leiden: Mummeckcetan 
vein Ast’ Niniwe 'Ruk, tweede Serie. “By Dr PA. A, Boxsen. Haag: Nijbol, 1917. Pp 8) | coloured 
and 1) photographic pilates: Polio, (Test in Dutch-or im German.) | 
ninth volume pontine: the photographic publicution of the trimonform coffins, belonging te 

the later part of the New Kingdon, which wae iegun in 1010 (eee Journal, vol. iv, p66), “1 includes 

four numbers, all of which belong to the ald ealléctinn purchased from Anastasi; very oomplote drewings 
of them are ii Leenmin’ Monwininten and ure useful for comparison with the photogmplix ‘The first two 
mutmnbers belong to dné-person, being the entire Inner caffin and the lit of the outer exilfin af » certain 

Amenhotp who wae “yprirst of Amfu and of Mat and prophet of the yotged (portable statue?) af Amen,” 

A funerary papyrus proably of the aan individual, thoagh with. additions! titles, it re the Lourre? 

Ou the chest af the outer coffin-iid the decesaed is represented standing Lefora King Amenopbin L, who 

is nutitied “the yet-web of Artin,” with bis wmuther queen Abiose.nefertere and his grandmother Abhotp ; 

thus “thy yelyeb of Amfin” here mesns nothing Huure fur lew thin te divine statue of the deceased 

King, who is known also slaewhere by thie desiznution’. The whole of thi oothn, inside and wut, is 

covered with inecriptinus and reprenetitations of deities and eenil, Including & strange ass-tenabod Tuc 

holding up a heard, ‘This coffin may belong to Dyn XK. ‘The sume may be sand of the other. two 
numbers, vez. the lide of the coffine of (1) Expnebenth, a “fore: priest of the god Chensemw¢se-Neferhotp 

(Nephotes) and registrar of the young mon of the temple of Chons —a4 “ fore-pricst” he was und of the 

front bearers of the aacred bark of the got*—amd (2) 9 feut (olerk' of the works!) of the tetuple uf 

Ammon named Papal, ao0 of the duwti Es-amiin, ‘Tho plotegragilie resi the high «tandard to whiel we 


are scuustonied in the Leyden pabiication, and Cir Toeser has in thin volume giver: copies ani translations 
of moat of the inscriptions. 


The New Archoesligiea! Ditsouiriba and thovr Bourrng upon tha Yew Testament eud apor the Life spout 
— Fimen df tha Primactive Church, By Campan M, Comers ; Tutrodinction by Bnousay Navinie New 

York: Funk aod Wagnalis Co. 0917, Pp, xcrir+608 11a ilustrations 8va. 

Professer Coben hrces rarilerod vo eiirvios jn ‘thus preseuting tider ono cover and in popular, 
readable form the results of wveurly « halt-oontiry of wrélinselogical labors: ‘The volume relates to those 
Now "Testarment, aud eomprises iten divisions: (1) Manuscripta ond dooumentary aonroce wo far ae they 
bear an the silject, aid (2) Monunonts and inscriptions What how bai cgakanaall Giskctsuts Sacntouiny 
jourmids, and numercas vnlumes, the reador will here fui soummatied. ‘Tet txt ia enhanced in inbersst 
by « collection bf fine Mustrations of sites, monuments, ott photugrapla of the met who have done fi 

Starting with Deisemann’s pronouncement. (1895) un the unique value of the papyri, Color has: 
swomed op under suitable headings the mngy tif discoveries iu the rualoaof Biblival Greek—the place of 
the Koing in the history of the langage, the area over which the discoveried have occurred, the light 


LT ‘See Leoparn, Hee. de Trov,, mt, 160. ? Devers, (atatogue dee MSS, to Lowry, l- iG, tt, 6. 
© Gee Garros, Licre der Role, vol. m, p. 20%. + Leanaty, A nedes dit Service, vol. org, po BS ~ 
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emergence of hed gotlot. Of intervet, for examples, iv the find, af ‘all these centuries, of a real town-aite 
(pp, TS), and the bringing to light of the COTTON life of the first Christian centuries. Arhbiecioer 
means more than the stuffing of musennis, jt is making the paut definite and ral, Oxyrhynohus (pp. 88), 
with ite great buildings and ite wealth, luxury, and sights of « tetropolis, way far mons imposing. 
Particularly valnable to those remote from libraries ls thee list of recently discovered New Testament: 
text, including the Vith century (pp. 140 ff), perhaps the most complete to date, Syriac, Coptic, and 
Latin fragments are included, wl the Apooryphai nnd Apostolic litersture, while smulets and: Ostrace 
receive mention, Ta oe eae 
{n Part IT the monumental finde are sammurised by countries - Jerusalem, Gover, the cities of the 
Apostle Paul und the Aegean shore, accompanied by excellent iilastrationa, 
of the period, with « helpful recapitulation at the end, | . 
The author has not quite escaped the encyclopaedic: hut to wide rewling, palnwteking. resoarch, 
and careful ordering of dotails, he adds a literary atyle that renders archaeology a pleasure, He adds 
ila) the enthusiasm of one who loves his theme. The hook is an excellant summary, carefully wrought, 
worthy the attention of scholars, a “ vade mecum” for everyone who loves and reads lis New Testament, 
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